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LIL ERRL 
Miſe Cranmen Hanse vs, Te Miſe Hows, | 


Tueſday, Night. 


Tuixx myſelf obliged, to thank you, my dear 

Miſs Howe, for your condeſcenſion, in taking 
notice of a creature, who. has occaſioned you ſo 
much ſcandal. 


I am grieved on this account, as much, 1 verily 
think as for the evil itſelf. 


Tell me—But yet I am affraid to know=—what 
your mamma ſaid. ; 

I long, and yet I dread to be told, what the young 
ladies my companions, now never more, perhaps, to 

e ſo, ſay of me. 

They cannot, however, ſay v 3 of me than Iwill 
of myſelf. Self. aecuſation ſnall flow in every line of 


my narrative, where I think Lam juſtly cenſurable. 
- F'Ohs III. 1 | If 
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It any thing can ariſe from the account I am going 
to give You, for extenuation of my fault [for that is 
all a perſon can hope for, who cannot excuſe herſelf,] 
I know L may expect it from your friendſhip, though 
not from the charity of any other ; Since, by this 
time, I doubt not, every mouth is opened againſt 
me and all that know Clariſſa Harlowe, condemn 
thebugitive daughter 4 534 


ArrER I had depoſited my letter to you, written 
down to the laſt hour, as I may ſay, I returned to the 
Ivy ſummer-houſe; firſt taking back my letter from 
the looſe bricks: And there I endeavoured, as cooly 
as my ſituation would permit, to recollect, and lay to- 
gether, ſeveral incidents that had paſſed between my 
aunt and me; and, comparing them with ſome of the 
contents of my couſin Dolly's letter, I began to hope, 
that I need not be ſo very apprehenſive, as I had been, 
of the next Wedneſday. And thus Jarguedwithmyſelf. 

* Wedneſday cannot poſſibly be the day they in- 

tend, although to intimidate me, they may wiſh me 
to think it is:. For the ſettlements are unſigned : 
Nor have they been offered me to ſign. I can chooſe 
whether I will, or will not, put my hand to them; 
hard as it will be to refuſe, if my father tender them 
to me.—Beſides, did not my father and mother 
propoſe, if I made compulſion neceſſary, to go to 
my uncle's themſelves, in order to be out of the 
way of my appeals? Whereas they intend to be 
preſent on Wedneſday. - And, however affecting 
to me, the thought of meeting them, and all my 
friends, in full aſſembly, is, perhaps it is the very 
thing 1 ought to wiſh for: Since my brother and 
ſiſter had ſuch an opinion of my intereſt in them, 
that they got me excluded from thetr preſence, as 
a meaſure which they thought previouſly neceſſary 
to carry on their deſigns. | peel ts dd 

Nor have I reaſon to doubt, but that (as I had 

before argued with myſelf) I ſhall be able to bring 
EEE over 
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ing brought face to face with my brother, that 1 

© ſhall expoſe his malevolence, and, of conſequence, 

s weaken his power. | 
Then, ſuppoſing the very worſt, challenging the 


miniſter, as I ſhall challenge him, he will not pre- 


Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe. © 
© over ſome of my relations to my party; and, be- 


ſume to proceed: Nor, ſurely, will Mr. Solmes 
dare to accept my refuſing and ſtruggling hand. 


And, finally, if nothing elſe will do, nor procure 


me delay, I can plead ſcruples of conſcience, and 
even pretend prior obligation: for, my dear, I have 


given Mr. Lovelace room to hope [as you will ſee 


no other man's while he is ſingle, and gives me not 
wilful and premeditated cauſe of offence againſt 
bim; and this in order to rein- in his reſentments 


on the declared animoſity of my brother and uncles. 


And as I ſhall appeal, or refer my ſcruples on this 
head, to the good Dr. Lewin, it is impoſſible but 
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in one of my letters in your hands], that J will be 
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that my mamma and aunt (if nobody elſe) ſhould 


be affected with this plea.“ 


Revolving curſorily theſe things, I congratulated 
myſelf, that I had reſolved againſt going away with 


Mr. Lovelace. 


I told you, my dear, that I would not ſpare myſelf ; 
and I enumerate theſe particulars, as an argument to 
condemn the adion I have been ſo unhappily betray- 


ed into. An argument that concludes againſt me 
with the greater force, as I muſt acknowledge, that 


1 was apprehenſive, that what my couſin Dolly men- 


tions as from Betty and from my ſiſter, was told hey, 


that ſhe ſhould tell ne, in order to make me deſpe- 
rate, and, perhaps, to puſh me upon ſome ſuch ſtep 


as | have been drawn in to take, as the moſt effec- 
tual means to ruin me with my father and uncles. 


God forgive me if I judge too hardly of their. 


views |-—But if I do not, I muſt ſay, they have laid 
a wicked ſnare for me; and that l have been caughtin 


Ba 
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it—And doubly: may they triumph, if they can tri- 
umph, in the ruin of a , who Sever wiſhed: or 
intended hurt to them! - | 

As the above kind of W had leſſened my f 
_ apprehenſions as to the Wedneſday, it added to thoſe 
I had of meeting Mr. Lovelace. Now, as it ſeem- 
ed, not only the neareſt, but the heavieſt evil; prin- 

cipally, indeed, becauſe neareſt; for little did I dream 
[fooliſh creature that I was, and every way beſet!] of 
the event proving what it has proved. I expected a 
cContention with: him, 'tis true, as he had not my let- 

ter-: But 1 thought it would be very ſtrange, as 1 
mentioned in one of my former (a), if I, who had 
ſo ſteadily held out againſt characters ſo venerable, 
againſt authorities ſo ſacred, as I may ſay, when I 

thought them unreaſonably. exerted, ſhould not find 
myſſelf more equal to ſuch a trial as this; ; eſpecially, 

as I had ſo much reaſon to be diſpleaſed with him for 

not having taken away my letter. 

On what a point of time may one's fate gepend { 8 
Had I had but two hours more to conſider of the mat- 
ter, and to attend to and to improve upon theſe new 
lights, as I may call them But even then, perhaps, 
1 might have given him a meeting. — Fool that 1 
Was, what had I to do, to give him hope, that I 
would perſonally acquaint him with the reaſon for my 
change of mind, if I did change it? 

O my dear l an obliging temper is a very dange- 
rous temper |By endeavouring to gratiſy others, 
it is evermore diſobliging itſelf ! 

When the bell rang to call the ſervants to dinner, 
Betty came to me, and aſked, If I had any commands 
before ſhe went to hers; repeating her hint, that ſhe 
ſhould be employed ; adding, that the beheved it was 
expected, that 1 ſhould not come up till ſne came 
Gown, or tilt 1 ſaw my aunt-or- Miſs Hervey. 

4 aſted her was Gs about the caſcade, 98 

N 2 a | | ha 

' (a) See F ol. 11. 7. 295 . 


. _ Miſs. Clariſſa Harlowe. 35 
had been out of order, and lately mended; and ex- 


preſſed a curioſity to ſee how it played, in order To 
induce her [How cunning to cheat my ſelf, as it pro- 
ved t go thither, if ſhe found me not where ſhe 


left me.; it being at a part of the garden moſt M- 


tant from the .lvy ſummer-houſee. 


She could hardly have got into the Is: Werd 


heard the firſt ſignal—O how my heartfhuttered b— 


But no time was to be loſt. - I ſtept to the garden 


doo; and, ſeeing a cher. coaſt, unbolted the al- 


ready - unlocked doosttAndthers: Was che, 'all. im- 


pale, waiting for mel. 584 Þ 1. 


A panic, next to fainting, ſhined-rhel A 4! law. 
him. My heart ſeemed convulſed ; and E-trembled 


ſo, that Fſhould hardly have kept mV. — he 
not ſupported me. 


Fear nothing, deareſt creathre, Gid 1 1. us 


haſten away! The chariot is at hand And, by 


this ſweet condeſcenſion, you have obliged me: be- 


yond exprefiion, or return! 


Recovering my ſpirits a Tirfle.s & the kept r Bat 


me after-him, O Mr. Lovelace, faid-1;! I caniat go 


with you Indeed I cannot !—L wrote: Jou word. ſo! 


Let go my hand and you ſhall ſee my letter. It 


has lain there from yeſterday morning, till wirhin 
this half-hour. I bid you watch to the laſt for a let- 


ter from me, Jeſt 1 ſhould be obliged to revoke the 


appointment 3 and, had Nou followed <ipdraSion : 


| Foy would have found it. 


I have been watehed, my: deareſt life, 614 le, half 
out of breath I have been watched in every ſtep I 
took: and my truſty ſervant has been watched too, 
ever ſince Saturday ; and dared not tö come near 
your Wall. — And here we ſhall be diſcovered in a 


moment Speed away, my eharmer This is the 


moment of your deliverance If you neglect this 


Ae Tom never can have 1 another! 


B 3 What 
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- What is it you mean, Sir !—Let go my hand!: 
For I tell you [ftruggling + woman 6. that J will 
ſooner die than go with you! | 

Sood God, ſaid he! with a look of wilnels 120 
1 what i is it I hear But [fill drawing me 
after him as he retreated farther from the door} it is 
no time to argue—By all that's good you muſt go | 
- —Sorely you cannot doubt my accent nor give me 
Rur to queſtion your own. 

As you value me, Mr. Lovelice; urge me no fur 
ther. 1 come fixed and refolved. Let me give you 
the letter I had written. My further reaſons ſhall 
follow : and they will convince you, that T' ought 
not to go. 

Nothing, Madam, can convince me- 5 all that's 
ſacred, I will not leave you ! To leave ne is 
to loſe you for ever! 

Am T-to be thus compelled > iaterrupred I, with is 
equal indignation and vehemence—Let go my hands 1 
Alam reſolved not to go with Jou And will con- 
vince you, that Ing not. 
. All my friends expect you, Madam -A your 
=] RE are determined-againſt you !—Wedneſday next 3 
is the day the important, perhaps the fatal day! 4 
Would you ſtay to be Solmes's wife Art this be 
Jour determination at laſt? — 
- No, never, never will I be that man bot 1 
will not go with yon Draw me not thus How 
dare you, Sir ?—] I would not have ſeen you, but 
to tell you ſo -I had not met you, but for fear you 1 
would have been guilty of ſome - raſhneſs ! And, 1 
once more, Iwill not go What mean you |—Striv- 2 
ing with all my force to get from him. 3 

What can have poſſeſſed my angel, ſaid he, quit- 0 
| ting my hands, and with a gentler voice, that after 
ſo much ill-uſage-from your relations; .vows/ſo ſo- 
lemn on my part; an affeQion ſo ardent ; you ſtab me 


with a refuſal to and. by. your own appointment ! 
e 


. Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe. 7 


We have no time to talk, Mr. Lovelace, I will 
give you my reaſons at a better opportunity. I can- 
not go with you. now And, once more,.urge me 
no arther.—Surely Jam not to be comnpelted by 

every body 

1 fee how it is, ſaid he, 1 a ; dejefted, but paſ- 
Ae air What a ſevere fate is mine At length 
your ſpirit is ſubdued V our brother and ſiſter have 
prevailed; and I muſt give up all my 1 to a 
wretch ſo truly deſpicable.— 

Once more I tell you, interrupted J, I never will 
be his—All may end on Wedneſday differently from 

what you expett.— _- 

And it may not /—And then, good heaven — 

It is to be their laſt effort, as I have reaſon to be- 
lieve.— 

And I have reaſon to believe ſo too Since, if 
you ſtay, you will inevitably be Solmes's wife. 

Not fo, interrupted I. —I have obliged them in 
done point——They will be in good humour with me. 
J ſhall gain time at leaſt— l am ſure 1 ſhall—I have 
ſeveral ways to gain time, 

And what, Madam, will gaining time do ?—lt is 
plain you have not a hope beyond that !—lt is plain 
you have not, by putting all upon that precarious 
iſſue.— O my deareſt, deareſt life! ler me beſeech 
you not to.run a riſque of this conſequence. I can 
convince you, that it will be mere than a riſque, 
if you go back, that you will, on Wedneſday next, 
be Solmes's wife,—Prevent therefore,” now that it 1s 
in your power to prevent, the fatal miſchiefs that will 
follow ſuch a dreadful certainty, 7 82 

While I have any room for hope, it concerns your 
honour, Mr. Lovelace, as well as mine [if you have 
the proper value for me, and wiſh me to believe you 


have], that my conduQ in this et point ſhall 
juſtify . prudence. 


B 4 | Your 
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Your prudence, Madam ! When has that been 
queſtionable ? Yet what ſtead has either your pru- 
dence or your duty ftood you in, with people fe 
ftrangely determined? 8 . 
And then he pathetically enumerated the different 


Inſtances of the harſh treatment I had met with; 


imputing all to the malice and caprice of a brother, 


who ſet every-body againſt him: And inſiſting, that 


J had no other way to effect a reconciliation with 
my father and uncles, than by putting myſelf out 
of the power, of my brother's inveterate malice. 

+ Your brother's whole reliance, proceeded he, has 
been upon your eaſinefs to bear his infults. Vour 
whole family will ſeek to yo, when you have freed 
yourfelf from this diſgraceful oppreſſion: — When 


they know you are with thoſe who can, and will right 


you, they will give up to yon your own eſtate.— 
Why then, putting his arm round me, and again 


drawing me with a gentle force after him, do you 


heſitate a moment ?—Now is the time—Ply:; with 
me then, I beſeech you, my deareft creature] Truſt 


your perſecuted adorer.— Have we not ſuffered in 


the ſame cauſe? If any imputations are caſt upon you, 
give me the henour, as I ſhall be found to deſerve it, 
to call you mine; and, when you are fo, ſhall I not 
be able to protect both your perſon and character? 


Urge me no more, Mr. Lovelace, I conjure you. 


Lou yourſelf have given me a hint, which I will 


ſpeak plainer to, than prudence, perhaps, on any 


other occafion, would allow me to ſpeak. I am con- 
vinced, that Wedneſday next [if I had time, I would 
give you my reaſons] is not intended to be the day 
we had both ſo much dreaded: And if, after that 
day ſhall be over, 1 find my friends to be determined 
in Mr. Solmes's favour, I will then contrive ſome 
way to meet you with Miſs Howe, who is not your 


enemy: And when the ſolemnity has paſſed, Lih ll 


ng. 
ED r ; 
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think that ſtep a duty, Which, Ithen, will be eri- 
minal to take : Since now my father” 8 authority 1s 
E Bp nes ab 11 . 1 21 tt 'f; 
Deareſt Madam .. 5& 150 tft tom 
- Nay, Mr. Lovflacepif you now difoatte It. after 
this more favourable” dechiratjon; than I hat: the 
thought of making, you are not fatisfied, I ſhall knov- 
What to think both of Four gratitude: and generoſity, 
The caſe, Madam, admits not of this alternative. 
I am all gratitude upon ato: I;cannet»exprefs how 
much I ſhould be delighted with the charming hope 
you have gi ven mes were you not net Wedneiday, 
if you ſtax, to be another tnan's. Think, deareſt 
—— what: at heightening of my anguiſh. the 
diſtant hope you _ me loo up ta, is, taken in this 
light de att. e tt 
"Depend: upon ON 1 will, die ſooner than be Mr. 
Bolches s. If you would have me rely Nu; your 
-horiour;why ithodldy6du:doubt; of mine ? 
J doubt not your Hanour, Madam; your power is all 
J deubk. Nou never, never can have ſuch another 
opportunity. eure ſhoræatufg, permit me And he 
was again drawing me after him. 
: Wibither,- Sin, do you draw me: Leave me this 
eee e ſeek to keep me till my return 
ſhall grow dangerous: or. impracticable? This mo- 
iment let me go, is you-would have me think tolera- 
bly of vou. + © 
My happineſs, Madam, both here and . 
and the fafety-of all Jour imphceble famih, waren 
this moment. 
5e. Providence, Mr. 1 and to the Low, 
7 vill d leave- che ſafety of my friends. Vou ſhall not 
threaten me into a raſhneſs' that my heart condemns! 
Shall: T, to promote your happineſs, as you call 
"Ng" deſtray:all:my-future peace of mind? 
Lou trifle»with.'me, my dear life, juſt as our bet - 
#r,proſpe@ts begin to ond, The way is clear; juſt 
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uneaſy leſt I ſhould be miſſed, I told him I could, flay 
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now it is clear But you may be prevented in a 
„ ttt. Gr ni 
What is it you doubt? May I periſh eternally, 
if your will ſhall not be a law to me in every thing! 


0 


All my relations expect you: Your own appoint- 
ment calls upon youl—- Next WIDN ESD ay—Dear- 
eſt creature think of next WEDNEsD ay I- And 


what is it L urge you to, but to take a ſtep that, 

ſooner than any other, will reconcile you to all whom 

you have moſt reaſon to value in your family 2+ | 
Let me judge for myſelf, Sir. Do not you, who 


blame my friends for endeavouring to compel me, 
yourſelf ſeek to compel me. I won't bear it —Your 
earneſtneſs gives me greater apprehenſions, andgreater 
reluctance Let me go back, then |—Let me, be- 


fore it is too late, go back, that it may not be worſe 


for both. What mean you by this forcible treatment? 


Is it thus that J am to judge of the intire ſubmiſ- 
fon to my will, which you have ſo often vowed ?- 


Un-hand me this moment or I'll cry out for help. 


I will obey yon, my deareſt creature And 


quitted my hand with a look: full of tender deſpond- 
_ ency, that, knowing the violence of his temper, 


half-concerned me for him, Yet I was haſtening 
from him, when, with a ſolemn air, looking upon 


his ſword but catching, as it were, his hand from 


it, he folded both his arms, as if a fudden thought 
had recovered him from an intended rafhneſs. 

Stay one moment l- But one moment ſtay, O 
beſt beloved of my ſoul !—Your retreat is fecure, if 
you vill go: The key lies down at the door. — But, 


O Madam, next WEDNESBAY, and you are Mr. 
Solmes's !—Fly me not ſo eagerly Hear me but 


a few words. [4 r 
When near the garden door; I ſtopped; and was 

the more ſatisfied, as I ſaw the key there, by which 

T could let myſelf in again at pleaſure. But, being 


no 


Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe. 11 


no longer: Thad already ſtayed too long: That. J 
would write to him all my reaſons. And depend 
upon it, Mr. Lovelace, ſaid I, juſt upon the point 
of ſtooping for the key, in order to return, Iwill 
die, rather than have that man. You know what I 
have. promiſed, if I find myſelf in danger. 
One word, Madam, however, one word more, ap- 
proaching me, his arms ſtill folded, as if (asI thought) 
he would not be tempted to miſchief,—Remember 
only, that I come at your appointment, to redeem 
you, at the hazard of my life, from your gaolers and 
perſecutors, with a reſolution, God is my witneſs, or 
may he for ever blaſt me! [That was his ſhocking 
Imprecation] to be a father, uncle, brother and, as 
I humbly hoped, in yout own good time, a kuſhand to 
you, all in one. But ſince I find you are ſo ready to 
cry out for help againſt me, which muſt bring down 
upon me the vengeance of all your family, Iam con- 
tented to run all riſques: ! will not aſk you to retreat 
with me; I will attend you into the garden, and into 
the houſe, if Lam not intercepted.—Nay, be not ſur- 
priſed, Madam! The help. you would have called tor, 
J will attend you to.— I will face them all: But not 
as a. revenger, if they provoke me not too much? 
You ſhall ſee what I can further bear for your ſake. 
And let us both ſee, if expoſtulation, and the beha- 
viour of a gentleman to them, will not procure me 
the treatment due to a gentleman from them. 
Had he offeredto draw his ſword upon himſelf, I 
was Prepared to have deſpiſed him for ſuppoſing me 
ſuch a poor novice, as to be intimidated by an arti- 
fice ſo common. But this reſolution, uttered with 
ſo ſerious an air, of accompanying me in to my 
friends, made me gaſp almoſt with terror. 
What mean you, Mr. Lovelace, ſaid I ?—l be- 
ſeech you leave me: Leave me Sir, I beſeech you. 
Excuſe me, Madam! I beg you to excuſe me!—1 
have long enough ſkulked like a thief about theſe lonely 
h | | Walls! 
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'wills!—Long,'too long, haveiliborneithe infolts'of 
your brother, and others of your relations. Abſence 
but heightens malice. I am deſperate. I have but 
this one chance for it; for is not the day after to- 
morrow WEDNES DAN! ? I have encouraged virulence 
by my tameneſs?— Vet fame I will ſtill be!—You 
| ſhall fee, Madam, what Iwill bear for your fake 
| Myſword ſhall be put ſheathed into your hands [And 
he offered it to me in the ſcabbard ]: My heart, 
if you pleaſe, ſhall afford a ſheath to theirs. Life 
is nothing, if 1 loſe you. ge pleafed Madam, to 
ſhew me the way into the garden. Iwill attend you, 
thoꝰ to my fate] But too happy, be it what it will, if 
I receive it in your preſence. Lead on, dear creature? | 
Lou ſhall fee whit I can bear for you. And he 


ſtooped, and took up the key; and offered it to the 


Tock — But droppe@it again, without opening the 
door, upon my earneſt expoſtulation to him. 
What can you mean; Mr. Lovelace, ſaid 1 


1 Would you thus expoſe yourſelf Would you thus 


expoſe me? -＋s this your generoſity ?—ls every - body 
to take advantage thus of the weakneſs of my temper? | 
Aud I wept.” Feould not help it. 

Ae threw himſelf upon his knees at y feet Who 
can bear, faid he, with an ardour that could not be 
feigned, "his: on eyes gliftening, as I thought, Who 
can bear, to behokt ſuch ſweet emotion? O charmer 
of my heart, and feſpectfully RilFkneeling, he took 
my hand with both his, prefling it to his lips, com- 
mand me with you, conimand me from you; in every 
way Lam all implicit obedience{—PBut I N to all 
you know of your relations cruelty to you, their 
determined malice againſt me, and as determined fa- 
vour to the man you tell me you Hate.— And, on! 
Madam, if you did not hate him, I ſhould hardly 

think there would be a merit in your approbation, 
place it where you would—l appeal to every thing 
-You know, toallyou have ſuffered, whether you have 
not 
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not teaſan to be apprehenſive of "that Wedneſday, 
"which is my terror Whether you can poſſibly have 
ſuch another opportunity. The chariot ready: My 
friends with impatience expecting the reſult of your 
0201 appointment: A man whoſe will ſhall be intirely 
our will, imploring you, thus on his knees implor- 
ing you==to be your own ' Mi ſtreſs; that is all: Nor 
ill Lat for your favour, but as upon full proof I 
ſhall appear to deſerve it O my beloved creature, 
pteſſing my hand once more to his Tips, let not fuch 
an opportunity Nipt You HEvary 1 er! wilt have 
fſuch another! 
I bid him riſe: He roſe; ; and told: e were 
I not thus unaccountably hurried by his impatience, 
1 doubted not to convince him, that both be and I 
hach locked upon next Wedneſday with greater appre - 
henſion than was neceſſary: And was proceeding to 
give him my reaſons; büt he broke in upon me 
Flad 1, Madam, but the ſhadow of a probability 
to hope! what 1 hope , Iwoutdbe all obedience and 
reſignation. Bat the licence is actually got: The 
parſon is provided: That pedant Brand is the mau: 
O my deareſt Creatures. < do theſe Preparations mean 
only za trial? N 5 
You know not, Sir, Mere the worſt ko be aden 
ed, and weak as ydu think me, What a fpirit have 
ou know not what I can do, and how IL can reſiſt, 
when I think myſelf meanly or unreãſbnably dealt 
with: Nor do you know what 1 have already ſuffer- 
ed, what I have already borne, knowing to Whoſe 
unbrotherly inſtigations all is to be '#ſcribed'—— 
1 may expect all things, Madam, imerrupted he, 
From the nobleneſs of your mind: But yorr ſpirits 
may fail ydu. What may not be apprehended from 
the invindible temper of a father fo poſitive, to a 
daughter ſo dutiful? Fainting will not ſave you: 
They will not, perhaps, be ſorry for ſuch an effect of 
their barbarity. What wi expoſtulations' fignify 
againſt 
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againſt a ceremony performed? Muſt not All, the 
dreadful All, follow, that is torture to 1 heart but 
to think of Nobody to appeal to, of what avail 
will your reſiſtance be againſt the conſequences of a 
rite witneſſed to by the impoſers. ah it; and thoſe 
your neareſt relations? ſt 

I was ſure, 1 ſaid, of procuring a Ke ay at leaſt, 
Many ways J had to procure delay. — Nothing could 
be ſo fatal to us both, as for me to be found with 
him. My apprehenſions on this ſcore, I told him, 
grew too ſtrong for my heart. —[ ſhould think, very 
hardly of him, if he ſought to detain me longer. But 
bie acquieſcence ſhould engage my gratitudde. 

And then ſtooping to take up the key to let myſelf 
into the garden, he ſtarted, and looked as if he had 
heard ſomebody near the door, on the inſide, clap- 
ping his Hand on his ſword. 

This frighted me ſo, that I thought I ſhould have 
funk down at his feet. But he inſtantly re-aſſured 
me: He thought, he ſaid, he had heard a ruſtling 
againſt the door : But had it been ſo, the noiſe would 
have been ſtronger. It was only the effect of his 8p 
prehenſion for me. 

And then taking up the key he preſented it to me 
Alf you will go, Madam—Yet I cannot 
leave youl—lI muſt enter the garden with ou— 
Forgive me, but I muſt enter the garden with yu. 

And will you, will you, thus ungeneroufly, Sir, 
take advantage of my fears — of my wiſhes, to 
prevent miſchief ?——1, vain fool, to be concern- 
ed for every one; nobody for me! 
Deareſt e | interrupted he . 
as I tremblingly offered to put the key to the lock— 
Let me, if you will go, open the door. But once 
more, conſider, that could. * poſſibly obtain that 
delay, which ſeems to be your only dependence, whe- 
ther you may not be cloſer * ed? I know they 


have already had that in conſideration. Will you not, 
in 


ao 


* 
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in this caſe, be prevented from correſponding either 
with Miſs Howe, or with. me?———Who. then ſhall 
aſſiſt you in your eſcape, if eſcape you would? 
From your chamber-window only permitted to view 
the garden you muſt not enter into, how will you 
wiſh, for the opportunity you now have, if your hatred 
to Solmes continue f—But, alas] that cannot 
continue If you go back, it muſt be from the 
impulſes of a yielding (which you'll call, a dutiful) 
heart, tired and teazed out of your own will. 


1 have no patience, Sir, to be thus reſtrained ; = 


Mult I never be at liberty to follow my own judg- 


ment ?——Be the conſequence what it may, I will 
not be, thus conſtrained. And then freeing, my 


þ hand, I again offered the key to the. door. 


Down the ready kneeler dropt between me and 
that And can you, can you, Madam, once more on 


my knees let me aſk you, look with an indifferent 


eye upon the evils that may follow? Provoked as I 
have been, and triumphed over as I ſhall be, if your 
brother ſucceeds, my own heart ſhudders, at times, 
at the thoughts of what muſt happen: And can yours 
be unconcerned! Let me beſeech you, deareſt crea- 
ture! to conſider all theſe things: and loſe not this 
only opportunity. My intelligence 
Never, Mr. Lovelace, interrupted, give ſo much 
credit to the words of a traitor. Your baſe intel- 
ligencer is but a ſervant : He may pretend to know 


more than he has grounds for, in order to earn the 
wages of corruption, You know not what contrive- 


ances I can find out. 

I was offering the key to the lock, when, ſtarting 
from his: knees, with a voice of affrightment, loudly 
whiſpering, and as if out of breath, They are at the 
door, my beloved creature | And taking the key from 


me, he flew to it, and fluttered with 1 it, as if he would 


double-lock it. And inſtantly a voice from within 
cried out, burſting againſt the door, as if to break it 
w | open, 


* 
1 
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open, the perſon repeating bis violent puſhes, e you 
tere Come up this moment it moment! 


Fire they ar. Here they ure both doget her Hour 


"piſtol this moment . gm Then another 
puſh, and another. —He at the ſame moment drew 
his fword, and clapping it naked under his arm, took 
both my trembling hands inihis; and, drawing me 
"ſwiftly after him, Fly, fly, my charmer; this mo- 
ment'is all you have for it! ſaid he. Four bro- 
ther Vsuruncles l or this Solmes . They 


Will inſtantly burſt the door! Fly, my deareſt. 
fel if you would not de more eruelſy uſed than 
ever If you would not ſee two or three murders 


committed at your feet, fty, fly, I beſeech you! 
O Lord! Help, help, criedit, all amaze and 


r No dehind me, now before me, now 


on 'this fide, now on that, turned I my affrighted 


ace, in the ſame moment; ende Ring aſfuriods bro - 


ther here, armed (fer vanits | 'there, an enraged ſiſter 
ſeteaming, and a father armed with terror in his 


countenance, more dreadful than even the drawn 
ſword which I ſaw; or thoſe I apprehendeck I tan 
as faſt as he, yet knew indt that Iran; my fears, 


allding wings to my feet, at the ſame time chat they 


took all power of thinking from me. My fears, 
which probably would-not have ſuffered me to xnow 


what courſe te take; had I not had him to urge and 


"draw me after him Eſpedially as I beheld a man, 


who'muſt ha ve come out of the garden“ door, keep- 
ing us in this eye, running in and chen out of the 
garden, beckoning and calling to others, whom-I 
fuppoſed ie faw, although k turning of the wall 
hindered me from ſeeing them; and whom ich 
to de my brother, my father, and their "fervants.”/ 

Thus tertified, I was gdt vut of ſight of the door 
in a bery few minutes: And then, altho' quite breath- 
leſs between running And apprebenſion, he put my 


arm under * his Ara on ford in the other hand, 


. 


agined 
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and hurried me on ſtill faſter: my voice, however, 


contradicting my action; crying, No, no, no, all 


the while, ſtraining my neck to look back, as long 
as the walls of the garden and park were within ſight, 

and till he brought me to his uncle's charict: Where 
attending were two armed fervants of his gg and 
50S of Lord M's, on horſeback. IT . 


A 1 nul fuſp ond my tbe: for a while: Por 
now I am come tht this fad period of it, my indiſcre- 


tion flares me in wo 6 face : And my ſhame and my 


grief give me a co action, that is more poignant, 
methinks than if Thad a dagger in my heart To 
ha ve it to reſtect, that I ſhould ſo inconfiderately give 
in to an interview, which, had I E non either myfelf 


or him, or in the feaſt conßdered the circumſtances 


of the cafe I miglit have ſuppofed would put me 
into the power of his n N and out of that of 
my own reaſon. 95 

For, might I not habe believed that th who 


thought he had cauſe to apprehend, that he was on 
the point of lofing a perfon who had coſt him fo much 
- paifis and trouble, wouid not hinder her if poſſible, 

from returning? That he, who knew I had e 


to give him up for ever, if inſiſted on, as a condition 
of reconcilation, would not endeavour to put it out 
of my power to do ſo?ꝰ In ſhort, that he, who 
had artfully'forborn to ſend for my. letter [for he 
could not be watched; my dear), leſt he ſhould find 


in it a countermand td my appointment (as 1 myſelf 
could apprehend, ahough I profited not by the ap- 


prehenſion), Would want a device to keep me with 


hi 3 till the danger of having our meeting diſcovered, 


might throw me abſolutely into his power, to avoid 


my own! Worſe ufage, and the miſchiefs which might 


have enfued, perhaps in my e 'had my friends 
and he met? LENS | 4 
200 as 
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But if it ſhall come out, that the perſon within the 
garden was his corrupted implement, employed to 
frighten me away with him, do you think, my dear, 
that I-ſhall-not have rea ſon to hate him and my ſelf 
ſtill more PI hope his heart cannot be ſo deep and 
ſo vile a one: T hope it cannot l But hom came it to 
paſs, that one man could get out of the garden door, 
and no more? How, that that man kept aloof, as it 
were, and purſued; us not: nor run back to alarm 
the houſe ?—My fright, and my diſtance, would not 
let me be certain; but really this man, as 1 now 
recollect, had the air of that ile Joſeph Leman. 
O why, why, my dear friends But wherefore 
blame I them, when I had argued myſelf into a hope, 
not improbable, that even the dreadful trial I was to 
undergo ſo ſoon, might turn out better, than if I had 
deen dire & ly carried away from the preſence of my 
once indulgent parents, who might poſſibly intend 
that trial to be the laſt I ſhould have had) “) 
Would to heaven, that I had flood it however 
Then, if I had afterwards done, what now I have 
» been prevailed upon, or perhaps fooliſhly frightened 
to do, I ſhould not have been ſtung ſo much by in- 
ward reproach, as now I am: And this would have 
been a great evil avoided } EE 
Lou know, my dear, that your Clariſſa's mind 
Was ever above juſtifying her own failings by thoſe of 
others. God forgive thoſe of my friends who have 
acted cruelly by me I But their faults are their own, 
and not; excuſes: for mine. And mine began early: 
For J ought not to have correſponded with him. 
O the vile incroacher } how my indignation, at 
times, riſes at him ! Thus to lead a young creature 
(too much indeed relying upon her own ſtrength) 
from evil to evil — This laſt evil although the 
remote, yet ſure conſequence of my firſt— my pro- 
hibited correſpondence! By a father, early prohibited, 
tho' not by my mother. 1 
e How 
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Hou much more properly had I acted with regard 
to that correſpondence, had I, once for all, when he 
was forbid to viſit me, and 1 to receive his viſits, 
pleaded the authority I ought to have been bound by, 
and denied to write to him l- But 1 thought 1 could 
proceed or ſtop as Ipleaſed. I ſuppoſed it concerned 
me, more than any other; to be the arbitreſs of the 
quaxrrels of unruly ſpirits And now I find my pre- 
ſumption puniſhed '!—Puniſhed, as _ ſins fre- 
quently are, by iefelf / EE 0 

As to this laſt raſhneſs'; now, that it is too late; 1 

plainly ſee how T ought to have conduQed myſelf.— 
As he knew had but one way of rradſmitting! to him 
the knowledge of what befel me; as he knew, that 
my fate was upon a crifis-with my friends; and that 
I had, in my letter to him, reſerved the liberty of re- 
voking; I ſhould not have been ſollicitous whether he 
had got my letter or not: When he had come, and 
found I did not anſwer his ſignal, he would preſently 
have reſcrted tothe looſe bricks, and there been ſa- 
tisfied by the date of my letter, that it was his own 
fault, that he had it not before. But, governed by 
the ſame pragmatical motives, which induced me to 
correſpond with him at firſt, I was again afraid, truly, 
with my fooliſh and buſy. preſcience, that the diſap- 
pointment would have thrown him into the way of 
receiving freſh inſults from the fame perſons ; which 
might have made him guilty of ſome violence tothem. 
And ſo, to fave him an apprehended raſnneſs, I have 
ruſhed into a real one myſelf. And what vexes me 
more, is, that it is plain to me now, by all his beha- 
viour, that he had as great a confidence in my weak- 
neſs, as I had in my own ſtrength: And fo, in a 
point intirely relative tomy honour, he has triumphed 
Can I have. patience to look at him | ] ; for he has 
not t been ns ew in 195 While [ have 1 in ae ſelf! 
| 1 2 9 Tell 
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5 11 Tell me, my dear Miſs. Howe, tell me truly, if 
your unbiaſſed heart does not deſpiſe me?—lt muſt! 
for your mind and mine were ever ane; and 1 deſpiſe 


mf And. well I may: For. could the giddieſt 
and moſt intonſiderate irh in England have done 


worſe than I ſhall appear to have done in the eye of 


the world? Since my-crime;will; be known withoutthe 


pro vocations, and without the artifices of the betrayer 


| 100 Lindecd, my dear, he is a very artful man]; 


while it will be a high aggravation, that better things 


were expected: from me, than from many others. 

Vbdu charge me to marry the firſt opport unit yr 

ld } my dear: -another of the pleſſed ſeffe s 0 
ally. l 


That's as much in my power now 1 


Lam d. \vſelf! For can Lgive a ſanction immediately 


to his deluding arts? Can I avid being angry With 
him for tricking me thus, as I may ſay [and as I have 


{called it to him], out of myſelf: e 


Mme to takk a ſtep ſo contrary to all my reſolutions, 
- and aſſurances given to yon; ſo Jreadfully-inconve- 
"ment to myſelf: ſo diſgraceful and ſo grievous;'as:1t 
muſt be, to my dear mamma, were I to be, leſs re- 


gardfol of any other Von don't know, nor can 


Jou itnagine, my dear, how Þ am mortified Ho- 
much Fam ſunk in my own opinion I, that was 


propoſed for an example, truly, to others, O that 


al were again in my father's houſe, ſt ealing down with 
a letter to you, my heart beating e ne 
of peng one e from. os 1e 1974 wel 09 
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\ Tres is the Weddekday-morning l lreaded fo 
much, that 1 once thought of it as my doomſday : 


But of the Monday, it is plain, T:ought to have been 
moſt apprehenſive. Had ſtayed and had the worſt I 


dreaded happened, my friends would then have been 
anſwerable, 


5 
2 4 
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anſwerable, if any bad conſequences had followed: 
But, now, I have this one conſolation left me- Fa. 
very ſad one, yowNll ſay], that I'have cleared them of 


plame, andtaken-it all upon myſelf / 


You will not wonder to ſee this narrative. ſo diſ- 
mally ſcrawled. . It is owing to different pens and ink, 
all bad, and written by ſnatches of time, or hand 
trembling too with fatigue and grief. 

Iwill not add to the length of it, by the particu- 


lars of his behaviour to me, and of our converſation 


at St. Albans, and ſince; becaufe thoſe will come. in 
courſe, in the continuation of my ſtory ; which, no 
doubt, you will ex pect from me. 

Only thus much I will ſay, that he is extremely 

reſpectful, even obſequiouſly ſo, at preſent, tho? 1 
am ſo much diffatisfied with him, and myſelf, that 

he has hitherto had no great cauſe to praiſe my com- 
plaiſance to him. Indeed, I can hardly, at times 
bear the ſeducer in my fight. 

The lodgings I am in, are inconvenient, . Mall 
not ſtay in them: 80 it ſignifies nothing to tell you 
how to direct to me hither. And. Where my next 

may be, as yet I know not. Ft 

He knows that I am writing to. you; and has 
99 700 to ſend my letter, when finiſhed, by a ſervant 
of his. But I thought t could not be too cautious, as 
I am now ſitvated, in having a letter of this i impor- 
tance conveyed to you. Who knows what ſuch a 
man may do? So very wicked a contriver]! The 
contrivance, if a contrivance, ſo inſolently mean! 
But I hope it is not a contrivance neither! Yet be 
that as it will, I muſt ſay, that the beſt of him, and 
of my proſpeQts with him, are bad: And yet, having 
inrolled myſelf among the too-late repenters, who 
ſhall pity me? 
Nevertheleſs, I will date to dap for a zoritinged 
intereſt! in your affe ions [Lſhall be miſerable _— 
1 


** 
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charged to avoid miſchief. That, you know, has 


if I may not I], and to be remembered i in your daily. 
Prayers, I am, my deareſt friend, rene. 4-11] 
of cur ever-aſfectionufe | 
en frond i, et. HarLows. 
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. Mr. LovzLact, To Josxrn LEMAN. 
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Honef Jos2PH,. p 3 — Fat. April 8. 

T lenth your beloved young Lady has con- 
ſented to free herſelf Gm eb cruel treatment 

Me has ſo long borne. She is to meet me without 
the garden door, at about four o'clock on Monday 
afternoon; as I told you ſhe had promiſed. She has 
confirmed her -promiſe. Thank God, ſhe has con- 
firmed her promiſe },.-. | 
' I ſhall have a chariot-and- 55 ready in the 8 
fronting the private path to Harlowe - paddock; and 
ſeveral of my friends and ſervants not far off, armed 
to protect her, if there be occaſion: But every one 


always been my principal care. | 
All my fear 1s, that when ſhe comes to the point, 
theover-niceneſs of her principles will make her waver 


and want to go back: Altho* her honour is my honour, 


you know, and mine is hers, If ſhe ſhould, and Ll | 
ſhould be unable to prevail upon her, all your paſt. , | 
ſervices will avail nothing, and ſhe will be loſt to me _ 
for ever: The prey, then of that curſed Solmes, 


whoſe vile flingineſs will never permit him to do good 


to any of the ſervants of the family. 
I have no doubt of your fidelity, honeſt Joſeph ; 


nor of your zeal to ſerve an injured gentleman, and 


an oppreſſed young lady. You ſee, by the confi- 
dence I repoſe in you, that I have not; more parti- 


cularly, on this very important occaſion, i in which 
your 
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your aſſiſtance may crown the work: For, if ſne 
wavers, a little innocent contrivance will be neceſ- 
WA e 

Be very mindful, therefore, of the following direc- 


tions: Take them into your heart. This Will pro- 
bably be your laſt trouble, until my beloved and J ate 


joined in holy wedlock: And then we will be fure to 
take care of you. You know what I have promiſed. 


No man ever reproached me for breach of word. 


Theſe then, honeſt Joſeph, are they: 5 
Contrive to be in the garden in diſguiſe, if poſſible, 
and unſeen by your young Lady. If you find the 
garden-· door unbolted, you'll know, that ſhe and I 
are together, altho* you ſhould not ſee her go out at 
it. It will be locked, but my key ſhall be on the 


ground, at the bottom of the door, without, that you 


may open it with yours, as it may be needfu. 
If you hear our voices parleying, keep at the door 
till I cry Hem, hem, twice: But be watchful for this 
ſignal, for J muſt not hem very loud, leſt ſhe ſhould. 
take it for a ſignal: Perhaps, in ſtruggling to prevail 
upon the dear creature, I may have an opportunity to 
ſtrike the door hard with my elbow, or heel, to con- 
firm you: — Then you are to make a violent burſt 
againſt the door, as if you'd break it open, drawing 


backward: and forward the bolt in a hurry : Then, 


with another puſh, but with more noiſe than ſtrength, ; 
leſt the lock give way, cry out (as if you ſaw ſome 
of the family), Come up, come up, inſtantly !—Here 


they are! Here they are! Haſten !—This inſtant 


haſten) And mention ſwords, piſtols, guns, with as 
terrible a voice as you can cry out with. Then ſhall 
I prevail upon her, nodoubt, if loth before, to fly: 


Tf 1 cannot, I will enter the garden with her, and 


the houſe too, be the conſequence what it will. But 

ſo*frighted there is no queſtion but ſhe will fly. 
When you think us at a ſufficient diſtance [and I 

ſhall raiſe my voice, urging her ſwifter flight, that 


you. 


— 1 a 
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you may gueſs at that, ]. then open the door with your 
key: Hut you muſt be ſure to open it, very cautiouſly, N 
Teſt we ſhould not be far enough off. I would not 


have her know: you have a hand in this aten, out 
of my great regard to you. 


When you have opened the door, take your key 


out of the lock, and put it in your pocket: Then 


ſtooping for mine, put it in the lock on the inſide, 
that it may appear as if the door was opened by her- 


ſelf, with a key they'll ſuppoſe of my procuring tit 
being new), and left open by us. 


They ſhould: conclude ſhe. is, gone off by ber own - 
_ conſent, that they, may not purſue us: That they 
may ſee, no hopęs of tempting her back again. In. 


either caſe, miſchief might happen, you know. 

But you, muſt take notice, that you are only to. 
open the door with your key, in caſe none of the fa- 
mily come up to interrupt us, and before we are quite 


gone: For, if they do, you'll find by what follows, 
that you muſt not open the door at all. Let them, 
on breaking it open, or my. getting over the wall, find 


*my key on the ground, if they will. 

If they do not come to interrupt vs, and if you, 
by help of your key, come out, follow. us at a di- 
ſtance, and, with uplifted hands, and wild and im- 


patient geſtures (running backward and forward, for 
ar you ſhould come too near us; and as if you ſaw. 


ſomebody. coming to your aſſiſtance), cry out, for 


Help help, and to haſten. Then ſhall we be ſoon, 
at the chariot. 


Tell the family, that you ſaw me enter a chariot. 


with her: A dozen, or more, men on horſeback, 
attending us; all arm'd; ſome: with blunderbuſſes, 
as you believe; and that we took the quite camrury 
way to that we ſhall take. 

You. ſee, honeſt Joſeph, how careful I am a as well 
as you, to ST alchint. | 


Obſerve ; 
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* Obſerve to keep at ſuch a diſtance that ſhe may 
not diſcover who you are. Take long ſtrides to alter 
your gate; and hold up your head, honeſt Joſeph ; 
and ſhe'll not know it to be you: Mens airs and 
gaits are as various, and as peculiar, as their faces. 


4 Pluck a ſtake out of one of the hedges; and tug at it, 
L tho' it may come eaſy : This, if ſhe turn back, will 
= look terrible, and account for your not following us 
— faſter. Then returning with it, ſnoulder'd, brag to 
˖ the family, what you would have done, could you 
a have overtaken us, rather than your young Lady 
n ſhould have been carried off by ſuch a- And you 
y may call me names, and curſe me. And theſe airs 
n. will make you look valiant, and in earneſt. You ſee 

| honeſt Joſeph, I am always contriving to give you 
0 reputation. No man ſuffers by ſerving me. 
*. But, if our parley ſhould laſt longer than I wiſh 
e and if any of her friends miſs her, before cry, Hem, 
„ I hem, twice; then, in order to ſave yourſelf (which 
„ is a very great point with me, I'll aſſure you), make 
d - the ſame noiſe as above: But, as I directed before, 

| open not the door with your key. On the contrary, 
"wg wiſh for a key, with all your heart; but, for fear any 
1- of them ſhould, by accident, have a key about them, 
N=. keep in readineſs half a dozen little gravel-ſtones, no 
or bigger than peas, and thruſt two or three flily into 
r the key- hole; which will hinder their key from turn- 
or ing round. It is good, you know, Joſeph, to provide 
on againſt every accident, in ſuch an important caſe as 
rt this. And let this be your cry, inſtead of the other, 
ot. if any of my enemies come in your ſight, as you ſeem 
ck, to be trying to burſt the door open: O Lord, haſten ! 
es, O Lord, haſten! Mr. Lovelacel--Mr. Lovelace! 
ry: And very loud,------ And that ſhall quicken me more 
+ than it ſhall thoſe you call ro.---If it be Betty, and 
rell only Betty, I ſhall think worſe of your art of making 

love (a), than of your 88. if you can't find 

rve 


Vol. III. a way 


5 (a) See Vol. ii. p. 152, 


\ 
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a way to amuſe her, and put her upon a falſe ſcent. 


You muſt tell them, that your young Lady ſeem- 


ed to run as faſt off with me as 1 with her. This will 
alſo confirm tojithem, that all purſuit is in vain. An 


end will be hereby put to Solmes's hopes: And her 


friends, after a while, will be more ſtudious to be re- 
conciled to her, than to get her back. S0 you will 
be an happy inſtrument of great good to all around. 


And This will ene day be acknowledged by both fami- 


lies. Vou will then be every one's favourite: and 


every good ſervant, for the future, will be proud to 


be liken'd to honeſt Joſeph Leman. 


If ſhe ſhould gueſs at you, or find you out, [ have. 
it already in my head to write a letter, for you to CO= 
py (a); which, occaſionally produced, will Tet ybu 


right with her. 
This one time, be diligent, be careful; this will 


be the crown of all: And, once more, depend for a 
Lebe pete upon che honour of 


You our I friend, 


R. Lovelace. 


Y ou need not be ſo much afraid of going too far 


with Betty. If you ſbould make a match with 
her, ſhe is a very likely creature, tho? a vixen, 


as you ſay. I have an admirable receipt to cure 
a termagant wife.---Never fear, Joſeph, but 
thou ſhalt be maſter of thine own houſe. If ſhe be 
very troubleſome, I can teach thee how tobreak 


her heart in a twelvemonth ; and honeſtly tooz--- 


or the precept would not be mine. 
4 incloſe a new earneſt of my future favour. 


(a) See Letter XX. in this PO 
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LETTER IIͤII. 
To ROBERT LOVELACE, Eſquire. His Honner. 


Honnered Sir, | Sunday Mornin E. tits. 


Y Muſt confeſſe I am infinnitely oblidged to your 


1 honner's bounty, But, this laſt command 1 
It ſeems ſo intricket !---Lord be merciful to me, 
how have I been led from littel ſtepps to grate ſtepps! . 
--- And iff I ſhould be found out !---But your Honner 
ſays, you will take me into your Honner's ſarviſe, 


and protect me, if as I ſhould at any time be found 


out; and raiſe my wages beſides; or ſet mie upp in a 
good inne; which is my ambiſhion. And you will be 
honnerable, and kind ro my deareſt young Lady,God 


love her.---But who can be unkind to ſhe ? 


I will do the beſt I am able, ſince your Honner 


will be apt to loſe her, as your honner ſays, if I do { 


not; and a man ſo ſtingie will be apt to gain her. 
But mayhap my deareſt younge Lady will not make 
all this troubble needful. If ſhe has promiſſed, ſhe 


| mind : For ſhe goes no-where, but ſaves a ſoul or 


two, more or leſs. | 
So, commending myſelf to your Honner's fur- 
thir favour, not forgetting the inne, when your Hon- 
Ca 2 ner 
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ner ſhall ſo pleaſe, and a good one offers; for plaſes 
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are no inheritanſes now- a-days. And, I hope, your 
Honner will not think me a diſhoneſt Man for ſar- 
vinge your Honner ageinſt my duty, as it may look; 


but only as my conſhence clears me. 
Be pleaſed, howſomever, if it like your Honner, not 


to call me, honneſt Joſeph, and honneſt Joſeph, ſo 


often. For, althoff Lthink myſelf very honneſt, and 


all that; yet I am touched alittle, for fear I ſhould 
not do the. quite right thing: And too-beſides, your 
Honner. has ſuch a feſſeſhious way with you, as that 


1 hardly know whether you are in jeſt, or earneſt, 


when your honner calls me honneſt ſo often. 
'T am a very plane min, and ſeldom have writ to 


ſuch honourable gentlemen ; ſo you will be good 
enuff to paſs by every thing, as | have often ſaid, and 


need not now 50 over again. 
etty; I tho'te, indede, ſhe looked - 


"As to Mrs. 
above me. But ſhe comes on very well, natheleſſe. 


I could like her better, if ſhe was better to my young 


„Lady. But ſhe has too much wit for ſo plane a man. 
Natheleſs, if ſhe was to angre me, althoff it is a 
ſhame to bete a woman; yet I colde make ſhift to 
throe my hat at her, or ſo, your Honner. 
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But that ſame reſeit, iff your Honner ſo pleaſe, to | 


wed, if ſo be one know'd it before-hand, as one may 
ſay. So likewiſe, if one knoed one could honeſtly, 
as your Honner ſays, and as of the handy-work of 
God, in one twelve-month--= _ 


But, I ſhall grow impartinent to ſuch a great 
| man;--And hereafter may do for that, as ſhe turnes 


oit,---For one mought be loth to part with her, 
mayhap, ſo verry ſoon too; eſpeſſially if ſhe was 


to make the notable lanlady your Honner put into 


my head, 


But 


cure.a ſhrowiſh wife. It would more encurrege to | 


ſe. 


in. 


>. 
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Butt wonce moer, beging your honner's parden, 


and promiſing all dilligence and exſackneſſe, I reſte, 
'Your Honner's devutiful ſarvant to cummande, 
Josxrn LMAx. 


LETTER IV. 


Mr. LOVELACE, To JoRN BzirorD, Ee; 
St. Albans, Monday Night. 


' Snatch a ow moments, while my Beloved is re- 

tired (as I hope, to reſt), to perform my pro- 
miſe. No purſuit !---Nor have I apprehenſions of 
any ; though I muſt make my charmer dread that 
there will be one. 


And now, let me tell thee, that never was Joy ſo 


complete as mine [--- 


But let me inquire | Is not the angel flown 417 N 


O no | She is in the next apartment !---Securely 


mine for ever 


O ecſtaſy I My heart will burt my breafl, , 
To leap into her boſom [-=== 


I knew, that the whole ſtupid family were in a 
combination to do my buſineſs for me. I told thee, 


that they were all working for me, like ſo many un- 


derground moles; and ſtill more blind than the moles 


are ſaid to be, unknowing that they did ſo. I myſelf, 


the director of their principal motions ; which fal- 
ling in with the malice of their little hearts, they 
took to be all their own. 

But did I ſay, my joy was perfect ?—O nol—It 
receives ſome abatement from my diſguſted pride. 


For how can I endure to think that I owe more to 


her relation's perſecutions, than to her favour for 
me ?—OQr even, as far as I know, to her preference 
of me to another man ? 

But let me not indulge this thought. Were I to do 
io, it might coſt my charmer dear,—Let me rejoice, 


3 that 
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that ſhe has paſſed the Rubicon: that ſhe cannot rec 
turn: That, as I have ordered it, the flight will ap- 
pear to the implacables to be altogether with her 
own conſent : And that, if I doubt her love, I can 

put her to trials, as mortifying to her niceneſs, as 

\ glorious to my pride. — For, let me tell thee, dearly 
as I love her, if I thought there was but the ſhadow 
of a doubt in her mind, whether ſhe preferred me to 
any man living, I would ſhew her no mercy. 


* 


| Tueſday, Day-dawn, 
Bur, on the wings of love 1 fly to my charmer, 
who, perhaps, by this time, is riſing, to encourage 
the tardy dawn. I have not ſlept a wink of the hour 
and half I lay down to invite ſleep. It ſeems to me, 
that I am not ſo much Body, as to 0 ſuch vul- 
gar renovation. 

But why, as in the chariot, as in the i inn, at alight- 
ing, all heart-burſting grief, my deareſt creature? 
So perſecuted, as thou wert perſecuted |—So much 
in danger of the moſt abhorred compulſion !—Yer 
grief ſo unſuſpectably ſincege for an eſcape ſo critical! 
— Take care |—Take care, O beloved of my ſoul ; 
For Jealous is the heart in which love has ere ted a 
temple to thee. | 

Pet, it muſt be allowed, that ſuch a ſudden tranſi- 
tion muſt affect her—Muſt i ice her over.—When a 
little more uſed to her new ſituation: When her hur- 
ries are at an end: When ſhe ſees how religiouſly l 
ſhall obſerve all her Ix j uNcTIONs, ſhe will un- 
doubtedly have the gratitude to diſtinguiſh between 
the confinement ſhe has eſcaped from, and the über- 
ty ſhe has reaſon to rejoice in. 

She comes! She comes And the Sun is jon ri- 
ſing to attend her Adieu !—Be half as happy as I 
am 10 all difficulties like night · fogs before the ſun, 
diſperſe at her approach); and, next myſelf, thou 
wilt be we happieſt man in the world, s 
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LETTER V. 


ſs CLanissA HaRLows, To Miſe Hows. 
Wedneſday, April 12. 


1 WILL Peres in my melancholy ſtory, 


Being thus hurried to the chariot, it would have 


| been to no purpoſe to have refuſed entering into it, 


had he not in my fright, lifted me in, as he did: 
And it inſtantly drove away a full gallop, and ſtopt 
not till it brought us to St. Albans; 3 which was Juſt 


as the day ſhut in. 


I thought I ſhould have fainted ſeveral times by 
the way. With lifted up hands and eyes, God pro- 


tet me, ſaid I, often to myſelf Can it be I, that 


am here My eyes running over, and MP” beart 


ready to burſt with ſighs as involuntary as my flight. 


How different, how inexpreſſibly different, the 


gay wretch ; viſibly triumphing (as I could not but 
conſtrue his almoſt rapturous joy) in the ſucceſs of his 


arts! But overflowing with complimental flouriſhes, 
yet reſpectfully diſtant his addreſs, all the way we 


flew ; for that, rather thah galloping, was the mo- I 
tion of the horſes; which took as I believe, a round | 


about way, to prevent being traced. 

I have reaſon to think, there were other horſemen 
at his devotion ; three or four different perſons, above 
the rank of ſervants, galloping by us now-and-then, 


on each ſide of the chariot : But he took no notice of 


them; and I had too much grief, mingled with in- 

dignation, notwithſtanding all his blandiſhments, to 

aſk any queſtions about them, or any thing elſe. 
'Think, my dear, what were my thoughts, on 


5 alighting from the chariot ; having no attendant of 


my own ſex; no cloaths but what I had on, and 
thoſe little ſuited for ſuch a journey as I had already 
taken, and was ſtill to take: Neither hood nor hat, 

84 — OE 
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nor any King but a handkerchief about my neck and 
ſhoulders? Fatigued to death: My mind till more 
fatigued than my body : And in ſuch a foam the 
horſes, that every one in the inn we put up at gueſſed 
(they could not do otherwiſe) that I was a young 
| giddy creature, who had run away from her friends, 
This it was eaſy to ſee, by their whiſpering and gap- 
ing; more of the people of the houſe alſo coming in 
to view us, as it were by wn, than was neceſſary 
for the attendanee. 

The gentlewoman of the inn, whom he ſent in to 
me, ſhewed me another apartment ; and, ſeeing me 
ready to faint, per og me hartſhorn and water ; and 
then, upon my deſiring to be left alone for half an 
hour, retired: For 1 found my heart ready to burſt, 
on revolving every thing in my thoughts: Ard the 
moment ſhe was gone, faſtening the door, I threw 
myſelf into an old great chair, and gave way to a 
violent flood of tears; which a little relieved me. 
Mr. Lovelace, ſooner than I wiſhed, ſent up the 
gentlewoman, who preſſed me, in his name, to admit 
my Brother : or to come down to him : for he had 
told her, I was his Siſter ; and that he had brought 
me, againſt my will, and without warning, from a 
friend's houſe, where I had been all the winter, in 
order to prevent my marrying againſt the conſent of 
my friends; to whom he was now conducting me; 
and that, having given me no time for a travelling - 
dreſs, I was roms offended at him. 

, my dear, your frank, your open-hearted friend, 
was forced to countenance this tale; which, indeed, 
ſuited me the better, becauſe I was unable, for ſome 

time, to talk, ſpeak, or look up; and ſo my dejecti- 

on, and grief, and ſilence, might very well paſs be- 
fore the gentlewoman and her niece who attended 
me, as a fit of ſullenneſs. 

The room I was in being a bed-chamber, 1 choſe, 
to go down, at his e meſſage, attended by 
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| the gentlewoman of the 1 inn, to that in which he was. 

He approached me with great reſpect, yet not exceed- 
ing a brotherly politeneſs, where a brother 7s polite ; 
and, calling me his deareſt ſiſter, aſked after the ſtate 
of my mind; and hoped I would forgive him; for 
never brother half ſo well loved a ſiſter, as be me. 


A wretch ! — How naturally did he fall into the 
character, although I was ſo much out of mine! 

Unthinking creatures have ſome comfort in the 
ſhortneſs of their views; ; in their unapprehenſive- 
neſs; and that they penetrate not beyond the preſent 
moment: In ſhort that they are unthinkingl But, for 


a perſon of my thoughtful diſpoſition, who has been 


accuſtomed to look forward, as well to the poſſible, 
as to the probable, what comfort can I have 1 in my 


refle ions? 


But let me give you the articular of our conver- 
ſation, a little before and after our ſupper- time, join- 
ing both in one. 

When we were alone, he beſought me (I cannot 
ſay but with all the tokens of a paſſionate and re- 
ſpectful tenderneſs) to be better reconciled to myſelf, 
and to him : he repeated all the vows of honour, 
and inviolable affection, that he ever made me: He 
promiſed to be wholly governed by me in every fu- 
ture ſtep : He aſked me to give him leave to propoſe, 
Whether I choſe to ſet out next day to either of his 
aunts ? 


I was ſilent. 1 knew not what to ſay, nor what 


0 de, 


W hether I choſe to have private lodgings 0 


me, in either of thoſe ladies neighbourhood, as were 
once my thoughts ? 


T was ſtill ſilent. 

Whether Ichoſe to go to either of Lord M's ſeats; 
that of Berks, or that in the county we were in? + 
In lodgings, I ſaid, any ww” where he was not 


to be. * 
C 5 He 
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He had promiſed This, he owned; and he would 
religiouſly keep to his word, as ſoon as he found all 
danger of purſuit over ; and that I was ſettled to my 

mind. But, if the place were indifferent to me, Lon- 
don was the ſafeſt, and the moſt private: And his 
relations ſhould all viſit me there, the moment I 
thought fit to admit them. His couſin Charlotte, 
1 ſhould attend me, as my companion, if 
would accept of her, as ſoon as ſne was able to go 
abroad. Mean time, would I go to his aunt Law- 
rance's (his aunt Sadlier was a melancholy woman)? 
1 ſhould be the moſt welcome gueſt ſhe ever received. 

I told, him I wiſhed not to go (immediately, how- 
ever, and in the frame I was in, and likely not to be 
out of] to any of his relations: That my reputation 
was concerned, to have iim abſent from me :—That,. 

if I were in ſome private lodging (the meaner the leſs 
to be ſuſpected, as it would be known, that I went 
away by his means; and he would be ſuppoſed to have 
provided me handſome accommodations), it would 
moſt ſuitable both to my mind and my ſituation: 
That this might be beſt, I ſhould think, in the- 
country for me in town for lim. - And no matter how. 
ſoon he was known to be there. = 7 
If he might deliver his opinion, he ſaid, fince I de- 
elined going to any of his relations, London was the: 
only place in the world to be private in. Every new: 
comer in a country-town or village excited a curi- 
oſity a perſon of my figure (and many compliments 
he made me) would excite more. Even meſſages and 
letters, where none uſed to be brought; would occa- 
fon inquiry. He had not: provided a lodging any 
where, ſuppoſing I would choofe to go either to Lon - 
don, where accommodations of that ſort might be. 
fixed upon in an hour's time; or to his aunts ;- or to. 
Lord M's in Hertfortſhire ſeat, where was houſe- 
keeper, an excellent woman, Mrs. Greme, ſuch an- 
other as my Norton.. 1 
8 | 0. 
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To be ſure, I ſaid, if I were purſued, it would be 


in their firſt paſſion; and ſome one of his relations 
. houſes would be the place they would expect to find 


me at.---I knew not what to do! 

My pleaſure ſhould determine him, he ſaid, be it 
what it would. Only that 1 were fate, was all he was 
ſolicitous about. He had lodgings in town; but he 
did not offer to propoſe them. He knew, 1 would 
have more obje&tion to go to them, than I could have 
to go to Lord M's, or his aunt's--- 

No doubt of it, I reply'd, with an ndiraation | in 
my manner, that made himrun over with profeſſions, 
that he was far from propoſing them, or wiſtring for 
my acceptance of them: Atidagain he repeated, 'That 
my honour and ſafety were all he was ſolicitous a- 
bout ze aſſuring me, that my will ſhould be a law to 
bim, in every particular, 

| was too peeviſh, and too much afflicted, and, 


indeed, too much incenſed againſt him, to take well 
any thing he ſaid; 


1 thougbt'myſelf, I ſaid, extremely unhappy. 'T: 


knew not what'to- determine upon; My reputation 


now, no doubt; utterly ruin'd: Deſtitute of cloaths, 


fit to be ſeen by any-body : My very indigence, as [ 
might call it, proclaiming my folly to every one who 


ſaw me: who would ſuppoſe, that I had been taken 
at advantage, or had given an undue one; and had 
no power over either my will or my actions: That I 


could not but think I had been artfully dealt with: 


'That he had ſeem'd to have taken, what he mi 
ſuppoſe, the juſt meaſure of my weakneſs, founded on 


my youth and inexperience: That I could not forgive 


myſelf for meeting him: That my heart bled for the 
diſtreſſes of my father and mother, on this occaſion: 
That | would give the world; and all my hopes in it, 


to have been ſtill in my father's houſe, whatever had 


been. my uſage: that, let him proteſt and vow What 
ko 


| 
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ke would, I faw ſomething low and ſelfiſh in his love 
that he could ſtudy to put a young creature upon 
making ſuch a ſacrifice of her duty and conſcience : 
When a perſon actuated by a generous love, muſt 
ſeek to oblige the obje & of it, in every thing eſſential 
to her honour, and to her peace of mind. 


He was very attentive to all I ſaid; never offering 
to interrupt me once. His anſwer to every article, 
almoſt methodically, ſnew'd his memory, 


What I had ſaid, he told me, had made him very 
grave: And he would anſwer accordingly. _ 

He was grieved at his heart, to find that he had ſo 
little ſhare in my favour or confidence. 

As to my reputation, he muſt be very ſincere. with 
me: That could not ſuffer half ſo much by the ſtep 
I ſo much regretted to have taken, as by the con- 
finement- and equally fooliſh and unjuſt treatment, 
I had met with from my relations: That every mouth 
was full of blame of them, of my brother and ſiſter 
particularly; and of wonder at my patience: That he 
_ muſt repeat, what he had written to me, he believed, 
more than once, That my friends themſelves expect- 
ed, that I ſhould take a proper epportunity to free 
myſelf from their perſecutions; why elſe did they 
confine me? That my exalted character would till 
bear me out, with thoſe who know me; who knew 
my brether*s and ſiſter's motives; and who knew the 
- wretch they were for compelling me to have. 

With regard to cloaths; who, as matters were cir- 
cumſtanced, could expect, that I ſhould be able to. 
bring away any others, thanthoſe I had on at the time 
For preſent uſe or wear, all the Ladies of his family 
would take a pride to ſupply me: For future, the 

product of the beft looms, not only in England, but 
throughout the world, were at my command. 
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If F wanted money, as no doubt I muſt, he ſhould 
be proud to ſupply me: Would to God, he might pre- 
ſume to hope, there were but one intereſt between us! 

And then he would fain have had me to accent of 
x00 J. bank note; which unawares to me, he put 
into my hand: but which, you may be fure, Lrefuſed 
with warmth. 

He was inexpreſſibly grieved and ſurpriſed, he ſaid, 
to hear me ſay, he had aQed artfully by me. He 
came provided, according to my confirm'd appoint- 
ment | A wretch l to upbraid me thus!], to redeem 
me from my perſecutors; and little expeæ eda change 
of ſentiment, and that he ſhould have fo much diffi- 
eulty to prevail upon me, as he had met with: That 

perhaps 1 might think his offer to go into the garden 

with me, and to face my aſſembled relations, was a 
piece of art only: But that if I did, I wronged him: 
For, to this hour, ſeeing my exceſſive uneafineſs, he 

wiſh'd with all his foul, he had been permitted to ac- 
company me in. It was always his maxim to brave 
a threatned danger---Threateners, where they have 
an opportunity to put in force their threats, were ſel- 
dom to be feared.---But had he been aſſured of a pri- 
vate ſtab, or of as many. death's wounds, as there 
were perſons i in my family (made deſperate as he 
ſhould have been by my return), he would have at- 
tended me into the houfe. 

So, my dear, what J have to do, is to hold myfelf 
mexcuſable for meeting ſuch x determined and auda- 
cious ſpirit : that's all --- have hardly any queſtion 
now, that he would have contrived ſome way or 
other to have got me away, had I met him at a mid- 
night hour, as once or twice I had thoughts to do. 
And that would have been more terrible ſtill! 

He concluded this part of his talk, with ſaying, 
T hat he doubted not, but that, had he attended me 
in, he ſhould have come off, in every- one's opinion, 
fo well, that he ſhould have had general leave to re- 

new his viſits. 
He 
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Hie went on :- -He muſt be ſo bold as to tell me, 
he ſaid, that he ſhould ha ve paid a viſit of this kind, 
but indeed accompanyed by ſeveral of. his truſty 
friends, had not met him And that very afternoon 
too -for he could not tamely let:the dreadful Wed- 
neſday come, without ſome effort to change their de- 
terminations. 
What, my dear, was to be done with foch a man 
- hat therefore, for my ſake, as well as for his-own, 
he had reaſon to wifh-a diſeaſe ſo deſperate had been 
attempted to be overcome by as deſperate a remedy.. 
We all know, ſaid he, that great ends are ſometimes: 
brought about by the very means by which ny are 
endeavoured to be. fruſtrated. 
My preſent fituation, I am ſure, thought I, affords 
a ſad evidence of this truth . : 
I'was ſient all this time. My blame was indeed 
turned inward. Sometimes, too, I was balf-frighted- 
at his audaciouſneſs: At others, had the leſs inclina- 
tion to interrupt him, being exceſſively fatigued, 
x and my ſpirits ſunk to nothing, with the view even 
of the beſt proſpects with ſuch a creature. 
This gave him opportunity to proceed; And that 
he did; aſſuming a ſtill more ſerious air. 
As to what further remained for him to * „ in an- 
ſwer/ to what J had ſaid, be hoped I would pardon: 
bim; but, upon his ſoul, N. was concerned, infinitely 
concerned, he repeated, his colour and his voice ri- 
ſing, that it was neceſſary for him to obſerve, how 
much. choſe rather to have run the riſque of being 
Solme's wife, than to have it in my-power to reward 
- man, who, I muſt forgive him, had been as much 
inſulted on my account, as I had been on Ai -WhO 
had watched my commands, and (pardon me, ma- 
| dam) every changeable motion of your pen, all hours, 
in all weathers, and with a chearfulneſs and ardor, 
that nothing but the moſt faithful and Ae, 
paſſion could 9 1 


| now, 


| | 
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T now, Miſs, began to revive into a little more 
warmth of attention.--- 

And all, madam, for what? [How I ſtared + Pp 
Only to prevail upon you to free yourſelf from unge- 
nerous and bafe oppreſſion 
Sir, Sir indignantly ſaid. I---- 

Hear me but out, deareſt madam I— My heart 
is full---I muſt ſpeak what I have to ſay---To be 
told ſ for your words are yet in my ears, and at my 
heart! Jy that you would give the world, and. all your 
hopes in it, to have been ſtill-in your cruel. 290 
gloomy father's houſe--- _ 

Not a word, Sir, agziolt; my papa heel with: not 
bear that--- 

Whatever had. been your uſage And you have a 
credulity, madam, againſt all probility, if. you be- 
lieve you-ſhould, have avoided being Solme's wife: 
That I have put you upon. ſacrificing your duty and 
conſcience---Yet, deareſt creature! ſee you- not the 
contradiction that your. warmth of temper has ſur- 
priz.ed-you into, when the reluctance you ſhewed to 


the laſt to leave your perſecutors, has cleared your 


conſcience from the leaſt reproach of this ſort— 
O Sir! Sir! are you ſo critical then? Are you ſo 


light in your anger, as to dwell upon words |— 


And indeed, my dear, I have ſince thought, that 


his anger was not owing to that ſudden impetus, 
which cannot be eaſily. bridled; but rather, was a 


ſort of manageable anger, let looſe to intimidate me. 
Forgive me, madam—l have juſt - done—Have 


1:notz. in your own opinion, hazarded.my life to re- 
deem you from oppreſſion?—Yet is not my reward, 


after all percarious?—For, madam, have you not 
conditioned with me [and moſt ſacredly, hard as the 
condition is, will I obſerve it], that all my hope muſt 


be remote: That you are determined to have it in 


your power to favour. or rej?C me totally, as you 
pleaſe ? — 
5 Sce, 
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See, my dear ! In every reſpe&t my condition 
changed for the worſe! Is it in my power to take 
your advice, if I ſhould think it ever ſo right to take 
1t?— 
And have you not furthermore declared, arccveded 


he, that you will engage to renounce me for ever, if 


your friends inſiſt upon that cruel renounciation, as 
the terms of being reconciled to you ? 

But nevertheleſs, madam, all the merit of having 
ſa ved you from an odious compultion, ſhall be mine. 
I glory in it, though I were to loſe you for ever 
As I fee I am but too likely to do, from your preſent 
diſpleaſure; and eſpecially if your friends inſiſt upon 
the terms you are ready to comply with. 

That you are your own miſtreſs, thro' my means, is 
I repeat, my boaſt.—As ſuch, I humbly implore your 


favour—And that only upon the conditions I have 
 yeilded to hope for it.—As I do now thus humbly | the 


proud wretch falling on one knee] your forgiveneſs, 
for ſo long detaining your ear and for all the plain- 
dealing that my undeſigning heart would not be de- 
Hed to utter by my lips. 

O Sir, pray riſe !—Let the obliged kneel, if one 
of us muſt kneel | But, nevertheleſs, proceed 
not in this ſtrain I beſeech you. You have hada 
great deal of trouble about me : But had you let me 
known in time, that you expected to be rewarded for 
it at the price of my duty, I ſhould have ſpared you 
much of it. 

Far be it from me, Sir, to depreciate merit ſo 


extraordinary. But let me ſay, that had it not been 


for the forbidden'correſpondence I was teized by you 
into [and which I had not continued (every letter for 
many letters intended to be the laſt), but becauſe | 
thought you a ſufferer from my friends], I had not 


been either confined or ill- treated: Nor would my 


brother's low-meant violence have had A foundation 
to work upon. : 


I am 
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* 
991 am far from thinking ny caſe wen I been 
fo very deſperate as you imagine, had I ſtayed, My 


1 father loved me at bottom: He would not ſee me be- 


fore; and I wanted only to ſee him, and to be Heard; 
and a delay of his ſentence was the leaſt Ge : ex- 
pected from the trial I was to ſtand. 

You are boaſting of your merits, Sir; let merit be 
your boaſt: Nothing elſe can attract me. If perſonal 


conſiderations had principal weight with me, either 


in Solme's disfavour, or in your favour, I ſhould de- 
fpiſe myſelf: If you value yourſelf upon them, in pre- 


ference to the perſon of the poor Solmes, I ſhall deſ- 
piſe , 


You may glory! in your bete merits, in getting 
me away: But the cauſe of your glory, Itell you plains 
ly, is my ſhame, 

Make to yourſelf a title to my regard, which [can 


better approve of; or elſe you will not have ſo muen 


merit with me, as you have with yourſelf. 

But here, like the firſt pair, I, at leaſt, driven out 
of my paradife, are we recriminating. No more 
ſhall you need to tell me of your ſufferings, and your 
merits V our All hours and All weathers / For I 
will bear them in memory, as long as Ilive; and, 
if it be impoſſible for me to reward them, be ever 
ready to own the obligation. All that I defire of you | 
now, is, to leave it to myſelf to ſeek for ſome private 
abode : To take the chariot with you to London or 
elſewhere : And, if I have any further occaſion for 
yor aſſiſtance and protection, I will ſignify it to you, 
and be ſtill further obliged to you. 

You are warm, my deareſt lite |—But indeed there 
is no occaſion for it. Had I any views unworthy of 
my faithful love for you, I ſhould not have been ſo 
honeſt in my declarations. | 

Then he began again to vow the ſincerity of his 
intentions. But 
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But I took him up ſhort : Iam willing to believe you, 
Sir. It would be inſupportable but to ſuppoſe there 


. were a neceſſity for ſuch folemn declarations[At this he 
ſeemed to collect himſelf, as I may ſay, into a little 


more circurnſpection.] If I thought there were, I 
would not fit with you here, in a public inn, I aſſure 
you, altho' cheated hither, as far as I know, by me- 


| thods [You muſt excuſe me, Sir IJ that, the very | 
| fuſpicion that it may be ſo, gives me too much vexa- | 
tion, for ine to have patience either with yon or with 
myſelf.— But no more of this juſt now: Let me but 
know, I beſeech you, good Sir, bowing I was very 


angry IJ, if you intend to leave me; or if I have only 


- eſcaped from one confinement to another ® 
Cheated hither, as far as you know, ' madam ! Let 


you know (and with that air too, charming, though 


' grievous to my heart!)'if you have only eſcaped from 
ene confinement to anot ier Amazing! perfectly 

amazing And can there be a neceſſity for me to 
- anſwer this ?—Y ou are abſolutely your on miſtreſs. 


Alt were very ſtrange, if you were not. The mo- 


ment you are in a place ofſafety, I wilt leave you.— 
One condition only, give me leave to beg your con- 


ſent to: It is this: That you will be pleaſed, now 


- you are ſo intirely in your own power, to renew a 


promiſe valunturily made before; voluntarily, or I 
would not new preſume to requeſt it: far althongh I 


would not be thought capable of growing upon con- 
ceſſion, yet Feannot bear tothink of lofing the ground 
your goodneſs had given me room to hope Fhad 


gained ; * That, make up how you pleaſe with your 


© relations, you will never marry any other man, 
© while I am living and fingle, unleſs I ſhould be ſo 


© wicked as to give new cauſe for high diſpleaſure.” 
I heſitate not to confirm this promiſe, Sir, upon 


your own condition. In what manner do you expec 
me to confirm it ? OE 


Only 


a Ta a a ©.  & cod. 
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7 Only, Madam, by your word. 
Then I never will 
He had the aſſurance [I-was now in his power] to 
ſalute me, as a ſealing of my promiſe, as he called it. 
His motion was ſo ſudden, that I was not aware of it. 
It would have looked affected to be very angry; yet 

1 could not be pleaſed, conſidering this as a leading 
freedom, from a ſpirit ſo audacious andincroaching ; ; 
and he might ſee, that I was not. 

He paſſed all that by with an air peculiar to himſelf 
 ——-E nough | enough, deareſt madam ! And let 
me beg of you but to conquer this dreadful uneaſineſs, 

which gives me to apprehend but too-too much for 
my jealous love to bear: And it ſhall be my whole 
endeavour to deſerve your favour, and to make you - 
the happieſt woman in the world, as I ſhall be the 
happieſt of men, 

I broke from him to write to you my preceding 
letter; but refuſed to ſend it by his ſervant, as I told 
vou. The gentlewoman of the inn helped me to a 
meſſenger, who was to carry what you ſhould give 
him to Lord MP: feat in Hertfordſhire, directed for 
Mrs. Greme the houſekeeper there. And early in the 
morning, for fear of purſuit, we were to ſet out that 
way: and there he propoſed to exchange the chariot- 
and - ſix for a chaiſe-and-pair of his own, which hap- 
pened to be at that ſeat, as it would be a leſs- noticed 
conveyance, 

[ looked over my little ſtock of money; and found 
it to be no more than ſeven guineas, and ſome ſilver: 
The reſt of my ſtock was but fifty guineas, and that 
five more than I thought it was, when my ſiſter chal- 
lenged me as to the ſum I had by me (a): And thoſe 


e. U left in my eſcritoire, little thinking to be prevailed 
pon upon to go away with him. 
ect Indeed my caſe abounds with a ſhocking variety of 
indelicate circumſtances, Among the reſt I Was 
nly forced 


(a) Ste Vol. 1. p. 292, 293. 
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forced to account to him, who knew I could have no 
cloaths but what I had on, how I came to have linen 
with you {for he could not but know I ſent for it] ; 
left he ſhould imagine I had an early deſign to go 
away with him, and made that.a part of the prepa- 
ration. | „„ 25 
Hie moſt heartily wiſhed, he ſaid, for my mind's 
fake, that your mamma would have afforded me her 
proteCtion ; and delivered himſelf, upon this ſubject, 
with equal freedom and concern, 
There are, my dear Miſs Howe, a multitude -of 
punctilios and decorums, which a young creature muſt 
diſpenſe with, who, in ſuch a ſituation, makes a man 
the intimate attendant on her perſon. I could now, 
Ithink, give twenty reaſons ſtronger than any I have 
heretofore mentioned, why women of the leaſt deli- 
cacy ſhould never think of incurring the danger and 
diſgrace of taking the ſtep I have been drawn in to 
take, but with horror and averſion : and why they 


ſhould look upon the man who ſhall tempt them to 


it, as the vileſt and moſt ſelfiſh» of ſeducers. 


BxrORE five o'clock (Tueſday morning) the maid- 


fervant came up to tell me, my brother was ready, 
and that breakfaſt alſo waited for me in the parlour, 
I went down with a heart as heavy as my eyes, and 
received great acknowledgments and compliments 
from him on being ſo ſoon dreſſed, and ready, as he 
interpreted it to continue our journey. 


He had the thought which I had not [For what had 


T to do with thinking, who had it not, when I ſtood 
moſt in need of it?] to purchaſe for me a. velvet 
hood, and a handſome ſhort cloak, trimmed with 
ſilver, without faying any thing to me. He muſt 
reward himſelf, the artful incroacher ſaid, before the 
landlady and her maids and niece, for his forethought; 


and would ſalute his pretty ſullen Oſter !—He took 
his 
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his reward; and, as he ſaid, a tear with it, While 
he aſſured me [Rill before them, a vile wretch I] that 
1 had nothing to fear from meeting with parents, 
who ſo dearly loved me. How could I be compiai- 
ſant, my dear, to ſuch a man as this: 

As ſoon as the chariot drove on, he aſked me, 

whether I had any objection to go to Lord M's 
Herdfordfhire ſeat? His Lordſhip, he faid, was at 
his Berkſhire one. © 

I told him, I chaſe not to go, as yet, to any of 
his relations for that would indicate a plain defiance 
to my own My choice was, to go to a private 
lodging, and for him to be at a diſtance from me; 
at leaſt, till I heard how things were taken by my 
friends—For that altho? I had but little hopes of a 
reconciliation, as it was; yet if they knew I was in 
his protection, or in that of any of his friends (which 
would be looked upon as the ſame thing) there 
would not be room for any at all. 

I ſhould govern him as I pleaſed, he ſolemnly aſ- 
ſured me, in every thing. But he ſtill thought Lon- 
don was the beſt place for me; and if I were once ſafe 
there, and in a lodging to my liking, he would go 
to M. Hall. But, I as approved not of 1 he 
would urge it no further. 

He propoſed, and I conſented, to put up at an inn 
in the neighbourhood of The Linn (as he called Lord 


's ſeat in this county), ſince I choſe not to go thi- 


ther. And here I got two hours to myſelf; which 1 
told him I ſhould paſs in writing another letter to you 
[meaning my narative, which I had begun at St, 
Albans, fatigued as I was], and in one to my ſiſter, 
to apprize the family (whether they were ſolicitous 
about it or not), that I was well; and to beg that 
my cloaths, ſome particular books, and the fift 
guineas had left in my eſcritoire, might be ſent me. 


He aſked, if I had conſidered whither to have them 
direQted? 


"DD 
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Indeed not I, I told him, I was a ſtranger to- 
So was he, de interrupted me; but it ſtruck him 

by chance -[ Wicked ſtory-teller !] 

But, added he, I will tell you, madam, how it 

| ſhall be managed If you don't chooſe to go to 

- London, it is, nevertheleſs, beſt, that your relations 

ſhould think you there; for then they will abſolutely 


deſpair of finding you. If you write, be pleaſed to 


direct, To be left for you, at Mr. Oſgood's, near 
Soho-ſquare; who is a man of reputation, and the 
will go very ſafe: And this will effe ctualiy amuſe N 
them. 5 

Amuſe them, my l whom ?—My 
father!—my uncles|—But it muſt be ſo !—All his 
expedients ready, you ſee!— 

I had no objection to this: And I hive: written 
accordingly. But what anſwer ! ſhall have, or whe- 
ther any, that is what gives me no ſmall anxiety. 
| This, however, is one conſolation, that, if I have 
an anſwer, and altho* my brother ſhould be the wri- 
ter, it cannot be more ſevere than the treatment I 
have of late received from him and my ſiſter. 
Mr. Lovelace ſtaid out about an hour and half; 
and then came in; impatiently ſending up to me no 
"es than four times, to expreſs his deſire of my com- 

any. But I ſent him word as often, that I was buſy; 
and, at laſt, that I ſhould be ſo, till dinner was ready. 
ſo be haſtened that, as I heard him now-and-then, 
with a hearty curſe upon the cook and waiters, 


This is another of his perfections I ventured 


afterwards to check him for his free words, as we ſat 
at dinner, 

Having heard kr ſwear at his ſervant, when be- 
low, whom, ngvertheleſs, he owns to be a good one; 
It is a ſad life, ſaid I, theſe innkeepers live, Mr. 
Lovelace. . 

No; pretty well, I believe. But why, madam, 

_ think you, that fellows, who eat and drink at other 
mens 
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mens coſt, or they are ſorry "— of innkeepers, 


ſhould be intitled to pity ? 


Becauſe of the ſoldiers they are obliged to quarter; 


who are generally, I believe, wretched profligates. 


Bleſs me! ſaid I, how I heard one of them ſwear and 


curſe, Juſt now, at a modeſt meek man, as I judge 


by his low voice and gentle anſwers!—Wel do they 


make it a proverb—[ike a trooper 


He bit his lip; aroſe; turned upon his heel; ſtept 


to the glaſs; and looked confidently abaſhed, if 1 may 


| ſo fay—Ay, Madam, ſaid he, theſe troopers are ſad 
{wearing fellows. I think their officers ſhould chaſ- 


tiſe them for it. 


1 am ſure they: deſerve chaſtiſement, replyed I— 
For ſwearing 1s a moſt unmanly vice, and curſing as 


poor and low a one; ſince it proclaimsthe profligate's 
want of power, and his wickedneſs at the ſame time: 


| for, could ſuch a one puniſh as he ſpeaks, he would be 


a fend! 


Charmingly obſerved, by my ſoul, madam 1—The 
next trooper J hear ſwear and unde, I'll tell him 


| what an unmanly, and what a poor whelp he is. 

Mrs. Greme came to pay her duty to me, as Mr. 
Lovelace called it; and was very urgent with me to 
go to her Lord's houſe; letting me know what hand- 


ſome things ſhe had heard her Lord, and his two 
nieces, and all the family, ſay of me; and what 


wiſhes, for ſeveral months paſt, they had put up for 


all. 


This gave me ſome ſatisfaQion, as it confirmed 
from the mouth of a very good ſort of a W all 


that Mr. Lovelace had told me. 
Upon inquiry about a private lodging, ſhe recom- 


mended me toa ſiſter-in-law of hers, eight miles from 
thence—W here I now am. And what pleaſed me 


the better, was, that Mr. Lovelace [of whom I could 
ſee ſhe was infinitely obſervant] obliged her, of his 


Own 


the honour ſhe now hoped foon would be done them : 
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own motion, to accompany me in the chaiſe; him- 
ſelf riding on horſeback, with his two ſervants, and 
one of Lord M's. And here we arrived about four 
o*clock. 

But, as I told you in my former, the lodgings are 
inconvenient, and Mr. Lovelace found great, fault 
with them; telling Mrs. Greme, who had ſaid, they 


were not worthy of us, that they came not up even to 


her deſcription of them; that, as the houſe was a 
mile from a town, it was not proper for him to be 
ſo far diſtant from me, leſt any thing ſhould happen: 
And yet the apartments were not ſeperate and diſtinct 
enough for me to like, he was ſure. 

'This muſt be . ee from him, you'll 
believe. 

Mrs. Greme and 1 had a good eat of talk in the 
Chaſe about him: She was very eaſy and free in her 
4 to all I aſked; and has a very ſerious turn, 
1 find d 
I hed her on to ſay to the following effect; ſome 


part of it not unlike what his uncle's difmiſſed bailif 


had ſaid before; by which I find chat all che ſervants 

opinion of kin is alike, 

That Mr. Lovelace was a generous man; Thatit 
was hard to ſay, whether the ſervants of her Lord's 


a very great affe ction for him: That his two noble 
aunts were no leſs fond of him: That his two 
couſins Montague were as good-natured young La- 
dies as ever lived: That his uncle and aunts had 
propoſed ſeveral Ladies to him, before he made his 
addreſſes to me; and even ſince; deſpairing to 


he had no thoughts of marrying at all, ſhe had heard 
as his ſiſters, were a good deal concerned at the 


contempts, and ill-uſage, he received from my fa- 
mily: But admired my character, and wiſhed to 
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© have 
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family lov*dorfear'dhim moſt : That her Lord had 


move me, and my friends, in his favour—But that 


him ſay, if it were not tome: That as well her Lord, 


ſa 


* 
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i have him married to me, altho' I were not to have 
« a ſhilling, in preference to any other perſon, from 
the opinion that they had of the influence I ſhould 
have over him: That, to be ſure, ſhe ſaid, Mr. 
Lovelace was a wild gentleman : But that was a 
diſtemper which would cure itſelf ; That her Lord 
delighted in his company, whenever he could get 
it: But that they often fell out; and his Lordſhip'was 
always forced to ſubmit: Indeed, was half-afraid of 
© him, ſhe believed For he would do as he pleaſed. 


R 


- 


dhe mingled a thouſand pities often, that he ated 


© not up to the talents lent him Vet would have it, 
© that he had fine qualities to found a reformation 
© upon; and, when the happy day came, would make 
c 1 foe all: and of this all his friends were ſo 
© aſſured, that they wiſhed for nothing ſo earneſtly, 


6 as for — marriage.” 


This, indifferent as it is, is better than my brother 
ſays of him. 

The people of the houſe here are very honeſt- 
looking induſtrious folks: Mrs. Sorlings is the gen- 
tlewoman's name. The farm ſeems well-ſtocked, and 
thriving. She is a widow, has two ſons, men grown, 
who vie with each other which ſhall take moſt pains 
in promoting the common good ; and they are both 
of them, I already ſee, more reſpectful to two modeſt 
young women, their ſiſters, than my brother was to 
his ſiſter. I believe I muſt ſtay: here longer than at 
firſt | thonght I ſhould. 

I ſhould have mentioned, that, before I ſet out fa 
this place, I received your kind jetter. Every thing 
is kind from ſo dear a friend. I o you might well 
be ſurprized; [I was myſelf; as by this time you 
will have ſeen —after I had determined, too, fo 
ſtrongly againſt going away. = 

[ have not the better opinion of Mr. Lovelace * 
his extravagant nde He is too fulbof profeſ- 
ſions: He ſays too many fine things / me, and to me: 


Vor. III D 


True 
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True reſpeQ, true value, I think, lies not in words: 
Words cannot expreſs it: the Glent awe, the hum- 
ble, the doubting eye, and even the heſitating voice, 
better ſhew it by much, than, as Shakeſpeare ſays, 


Ke Aue rattling tongue 
of Jaucy and audacious eloquence. 


"The man, to be ſure, is, at all times, all upon the 
wear, one of his phraſes; but, to my ſhame and 
confuſion, I know too well what to attribute it to, 
in a great meaſure—To his triumph, my dear, in one 
word ; it needs no further explanation; and, to give 
it tat word, perbaps, equally expoſes my vanity, 
and condemns my folly. — 

We have been alarmed with notions of a purſuit, 
founded upon a letter from his intelligencer. 

How do different circumſtances ſanctify or con- 
demn an action What care ought we to take net 


to confound the diſtinctions of right and wrong, when 
ſelf comes into the queſtion ! 1 condemned in him 


the corrupting of a ſervant of my papa's; and now 
I am glad to give a kind of indirect approbation of it, 
by inquiring what he hears, by that or any other way, 


of the manner in which my relations took my flight. 


A preconcerted, forward, and artful flight, to be ſure, 
it muſt appear to them—That's a fad thing !—Yet 
How, as I am ſituated, can I put them right ? 

; Moſt heavily, he ſays, they take it ; but ſhew 
not ſo much grief as rage.—And he can hardly have 


"patience to hear of the virulence and menaces of my 


brother againſt himſel.— Then a merit is made to 
'me of his forbearance. 

What a ſatisfaction am I robbed of, my deareſt 
friend, by this raſh action? I can now, too late, fudge 
of the difference there is in being an offended rather 
than an offending perſon l- What would I give to 
have it once more in my power to ſay I ſuffered 
had ONp, rather thandid wrongs Thatotherswere more 
| wanting 


inting 
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wanting in their kindneſs to me, than I in duty 
(where duty is owing) to them? 


Fie upon me! for meeting the ſeducer Let all 


end as happily as it now may, I have laid up for my- 
ſelf remorſe for my whole life. | 


What more concerns me is, that every time J ſee 


this man, 1 am ſtill at a greater loſs than before what 
to make of him. I watch every turn of his counte- 


nance : And I think I ſee very deep lines in it, He 
looks with more meaning, I verily think, than he 
uſed to look; yet not more ſerious ; not leſs gay -I 
don't know how he looks—But with more confi- 
dence a great deal than formerly; and yet he never 


wanted that. | 
But here is the thing: I behold him with fear now, 


as knowing the power my indiſcretion has given him 
over me. And well may he look more elate, when 
he ſees me deprived of all the ſelf ſuppoſed ſignifi- 
cance, Which adorns and exalts a perſon who has 
been accuſtomed to reſpe& ; and who now, by a 
conſcious inferiority, allows herſelf to be overcome, 
and in a ſtate of obligation, as I may ſay, to her 


new protector. 


I ſhall ſend this, as my former, by a poor man, 


| who travels every day with pedlery matters, who 


will leave it at Mrs. Knolly's, as you direct. 

It you hear any thing of my father and mo- 
ther, and of their health, and how my friends were 
affected by my unhappy ſt<p, pray be ſo good as to 


write me a few lines by the meſſenger, if his waiting 


{or them can be known to you. 
| am afraid to aſk you, Whether, upon reading 


that part of my narrative already in your hands, you 


think any ſort of extenuation lies for 
Your unhappy 


Cr. HarLows. 
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LETTER VI. 
| N To JouN BeLFoRD, 476: 


Tueſday, Wedr. Apr. 11, 12. 


| T" Oo daimeft my p promiſe that I will be a; 
particular as poſſible, in all that paſſes between 
me and my goddeſs. Indeed, I never had a more il- 
luſtrious ſubje& to exerciſe my pen upon: And, 
moreover, I have leaſure; for, by her good will, my 
acceſs would be as difficult to her, as that of the 
humbleſt ſlave to an eaſtern monarch. Nothing, 
then, but inclination to write, can be wanting : And 
fince our friendſhip, and thy obliging attendance 
upon me at the White Heart, will not excuſe That, 
I will endeavour to keep my word, 

J parted with thee and thy brethren, with a full 
reſolution, thou knoweſt, to rejoin ye, if ſhe once 
| again diſappointed me, in order to go together, at- 
5 tended by our ſervants, for ſhew-ſake to her gloomy 
father; and demand audience of the tyrant, upon 
the freedoms taken with my character: And to have 
tryed by fair means, if fair would do, to make them 
change their reſolutions ; and treat her with leſs in- 

bumanity, and me with more civility. 
I told thee my reaſons for not going in ſearch of 
a letter of countermand. I was right; for, if I had, 
I ſhould have found ſuch a one; and had I received 
it, ſhe would not have met me. Did ſhe think, 
that after 1 had been more than once diſappointed, 
] would not keep her to her promiſe ; that I would 
not hold her to it, when I had got her in ſo deeply! 
The moment I heard the door unbolt, I was ſure 
of her. That motion made my heart bound to my 
throat. But when That was followed with the pre- 
fence of my charmer, flaſhing upon me all at once 
jn a flood of brightneſs, ſweetly dreſſed, tho? all un- 
prepated 
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pfepared fora journey, Itrodair, and hardly thought 
Mm ſelf Aa- mortal. 


Thou ſhalt judge of her drefs, as, at the moment 
ſhe appeared to me, and as, upon a nearer obſerva» 
tion, ſhe really was. I ama critic, thou knoweſt, in 
womens dreſſes.—Many a one have I taught to dreſs, 
and helped to undreſs. But there is ſuch a native ele- 
gance in this lady, that ſne ſurpaſſes all that I could 
imagine ſurpaſiing—But then her perſon adorns what 
ſhe wears more than dreſs can adorn her; and that's. 
her excellence. 
' ExpeCt therefore, a faint ſketch of her admirable. 
perſon with her dreſs. 5 


© Her wax-like fleſh [for, after all, fleſh. and blood 


I think ſhe is!] by its delicacy and firmneſs, anſwers 
for the ſoundneſs of her health, "Thou haſt often 
heard me launch out in praiſe of her complexion, I 
ne ver in my life beheld a ſkin ſo illu/triouſly fair. The 
lily and the driven ſnow it is nonſenſe to talk of: 
Her lawn and her laces one might, indeed, compare 


to thoſe: But what a whited wall would a woman 


appear to be, who had a complexion which would 
juſtify ſuch unnatural compariſons? But this lady is 
all-alive, all-glowing, all charming fleſh and blood, 
yet ſo clear, that every meandring vein is to be ſeen 
in all the lovely parts of her, which cuſtom permits 
to be viſible. 

'T hou haſt heard me alſo diſcribe the wavy ringlets 
of her ſhming hair, needing. neither art nor powder; 
of itſelf an ornament, defying all other ornaments; 
wantoning in and about a neck that is beautiful be- 
yond deſcription. . 

Her head-dreſs was a Bruſſels-lace mob, peculiarly 
adapted to the charming air and turn of her features. 
A ſky- blue ribband illuſtrated that.— But altho' the 
weather was ſomewhat ſharp, ſhe had not on either 
hat or hood; for, beſides that ſhe loves to uſe her- 


elf hardly (by which means, and by a temperance 


D 3. truly 
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truly exemplary, ſhe is allowed to have given high 
health and vigour to an originally tender conſtitution) 
ſhe ſeems to have intended to ſhew me, that ſhe wss 
determined not to-ſtand to her appointment, O Jack! 
that ſuch a ſweet girl ſhould be a rogue f 
Her morning-gown was a pale primroſe- coloured 
Paduaſoy.: The cuffs and robings curiouſly embroi- 
dered by the fingers of this ever-charming Arachne, 
in a running pattern of violets, and the ir leaves; the 
light in the flowers ſilver; gold in the leaves. A pair 
of diamond ſnaps in her ears. A white handkerchief, 
wrought by the ſame inimitable fingers, concealed— 
O Belford! what ſtill more inimitable beauties did it 
not conceal. —And I ſaw, all the way we rode, the 
bounding heart; by its throbbing motions I ſaw it! 
dancing beneath the charming umbrage. 
Her ruffles were the fame as her mob. Her apron 
a flowered lawn. Her coat white ſatten, quilted; 
Blue ſatten her ſhoes, braided with the ſame colour, 


without lace; for what need has the prettieſt foot in 


the world of ornament? Neat buckels in them: And 
on her charming arms a pair of black velvet glove- 
like muffs, of her own invention ; for ſhe makes and 
gives fafhions as ſhe pleaſes. Her hands, velvet of 
themſelves, thus uncovered, the freer to be graſped 
by thoſe of her adorer. 

I have told thee what were my tranfports, when 
the undrawn bolt preſented to me my long- expected 
goddeſs, Her emotions were more ſweetly femi- 
nine, after the firſt moments; for then the fire of her 
ftarry eyes began to ſink into a leſs-dazzling langour. 
She trembled: Nor knew ſhe how to ſupport the agi- 


tations of a heart ſhe had never found fo ungovernable, 


She was even fainting, when I claſped her in my ſup- 


porting arms. What a precious moment That! How 


near, how ſweetly near, the trobbing partners | 
By her dreſs, I ſaw, as I obſerved before, how un- 
prepared ſhe was for a journey; and not doubting her 
intention 


1 
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| intention once more to diſappoint me, I would have 


drawn her after me. Then began a contention the 
moſt vehement that ever I had with a woman. It 
would pain thy friendly heart to be told the infinite 
trouble I had with her. I begged, I prayed ; on my 


knees I begged and prayed, yet in vain, to anſwer 


her own appointment : And had 1 not happily pro- 


vided for ſuch a ſtruggle, knowing whom I had to deal 


with, I had certainly failed in my deſign; and as 
certainly would have accompanied her in, without 


' thee and thy brethren: And who knows what might 


have been the conſequence ? 

But my honeſt agent anſwering my ſignal, tho? 
not quite ſo ſoon as I expected, in the manner thou 
knoweſt I had laid down to him, They are coming! 
They are coming !—Fly, fly, my beloved creature, 
cryed I, drawing my ſword with a fiouriſh, as if 1 
would have ſlain half an hundred of them; and, ſeiz- 


ing her trembling hands, I drew her aſter me ſo 


ſwiftly, that my feet, winged by love, could hardly 
keep pace with her feet, agitated by tear,—And o 
I became her emperor | 

PII tell thee all, when I ſee thee: And thou ſhalt 
then judge of my difficulties, andof her perverſeneſs 
And thou wilt rejoice with me, at my conqueſt over' 


ſuch a watchful and open-eyed charmer. 


But ſeeſt thou not now [as I think I do] the wind- 
out-ſtripping fair-one flying ſrom her love to her 
love?—ls there not ſuch a game?—Nay, flying from 


friends ſhe was reſolved not to abandon, to the man 


ſhe was determined not to go off with? —The Sex! 


The Sex, all over Charming contradiftion lo 


Hah, hah, hah, hah !—I muft here lay down my 
pen, to hold my ſides ; for I muſt have my laugh 
out, now the fit is upon mel 


I believe—l believe=Hah, hah, hah ORD believe, 
Jack, my dogs conclude me mad : For here has one 
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of them popt in, as if to ſee what ailed me; or whom 
J had with me.—The whoreſon caught the laugh, as 
he went out.—Hah, hab, hah !--An im- pudent dog 


— Jac; kneweſt thou my conceit, and were 


but thy laugh joined to mine, I believe it would hold 
me for an hour longer. 

But, O my beſt-beloved: fair-one, repine not thou 
at the arts by which thou ſuſpecteſt thy fruitleſs vigi- 
lance has been over - watched. Take care, that thou 
provokeſt not new ones, that may be ſtill more wor- 
thy of thee. If once thy emperor decrees thy fall, 
thou ſhalt greatly fall. Thou ſhalt have cauſe, if 
that comes to paſs which may come to paſs [for why 
wouldeft thou put off marriage to ſo long a day, as 
till thou hadft reaſon to be convinced of my reforma- 
tion, deareſt?] thou ſhalt have cauſe, never fear, 
to ſit down more diſſatisfied with thy ſtars, than with 
thyſelf. And come the worſt to the worſt, glorious 
terms will I give thee, Thy garriſon, with Prudence 


at the head, and Watchfulneſs bringing up the rear, 
ſhall be awed to march out with all the honours 


due to ſo brave a reſiſtance. And all thy ſex, and 
all mine, that hear of my ſtratagems, and thy con- 
duct, ſhall acknowledge the fortreſs as nobly won, as 
defended. 

Thou wilt not dare, methinks I hear thee ſay, to 
attempt to reduce ſuch a goddeſs as This, to a ſtand- 
ard unworthy of her excellencies. It is impoſſible, 
Lovelace, that thou ſhouldſt intend to break thro? 

oaths and proteſtations ſo ſolemn. 
Tpat I did not intend it, is certain. That! de in- 
tend it, I cannot (my heart, my reverence for her, 


will not let me) ſay. But knoweſt thou not my aver- 


ſion to the ſtates of ſhackles? 
In my POWER? 
And wilt thou, Lovelace, abuſe that power, which 


Shes” 1s ſhe not 


not by her own conſent, but againſt it. 


But 


* 


Which what, puppy? — Which I obtained 
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hut which thou hadſt never obtained, had ſhe not 
efteemed thee above all men. 

And which Thad never taken ſo much pains to ob- 
tain, had I not loved her above all women—So far 
upon a par, Jack !—And-if thou pleadeſt honour, 
ought not honour to be mutual? If mutual, does it 
not imply mutual truſt, mutual-confidence ?—And 
what have I had of that from her to boaſt of ?=Thou 
knoweſt the whole progreſs of our warfare : For a 
warfare it has truly been ; and far,- very far from an 
amorous warfare too. Doubts, miſtruſts, upbraid- 
ings, on her part: Humiliations the moſt abje ct, on 
mine. Obliged to aſſume ſuch airs of reformation, 
that every varlet of you has been afraid I ſhould re- 
claim in good earneſt. And haſt thou not thyſelf 
frequently obſerved to me, how aukwardly I return 
to my uſual. gaiety, after I had been within a mile 
of her father's garden-wall, altho' I had not ſeen her? 
Does ſhe not deſerve to pay for all this ?——To- 
make an honeſt fellow look like an hypocrite ; what: 
a vile thing is that! 
Then thou knoweſt what a falſe little rogue ſhe 
has been! How little conſcience ſhe has made of 
diſappointing me 1——Haſt thou not been a witneſs 
of my ravings, on this ſcore ? Have I not, in 
the height of them, . vowed revenge upon the faith- 
leſs charmer ?——And, if I muſt be forſworn, whe- 
ther I anſwer her expeQations,..cr follow my o 
inclinations, and the option of my own power; can 
LI. heſitate a moment which to chooſe ? 
Then, I fancy, by her circumſpeQion, and her 
_ continual grief, that the expects ſome miſchief from 
me. I don't care to diſappoint any-body I bave a 
value for. 
But O the noble, the exalted creature! Who can 
avoid heſitating when he thinks of an offence againſt 
her Who can but Pitey: 
D .P Net; 
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Vet, on the other hand, ſo loath at laſt to venture, 


tho? threatened to be forced into the nuptial fetters 


with a man, whom to look upon as a rival, is to diſ- 
grace myſelf So ſullen, now ſhe has ventured! 
What title has ſbe to pity ; and to a pity which her 
pride would make her diſclaim ? 

But I reſolve not any way. I will fee how her will 
works; and how my will leads me on. I will give 
the combatants fair play. And I find, every time J at- 
tend her, that ſhe is leſs in my power I more in hers, 
et, a fooliſh little rogue ! to forbid me to think 

of marriage till I am a reformed man ! Till the Im- 


lacables of her family change their natures, and be- 


* 


come placable ! 
It is true, when ſhe was for making thoſe conditi- 


ons, fhe did not think, that, without any, ſhe ſhould. 


be cheated out of herſelf ; for ſo the dear ſoul, as 
thou mayſt hear in its place, phraſes it. 


How it fwells my pride, to have been able to out- : 


wit fuch a vigilant charmer I am taller by half 
a yard, in my imagination, than I was I look 


down upon every body now |——Laft night I was 


| fill more extravagant. I took off my hat, as 1 
walked, to ſee if the lace were not ſcorched, ſup- 
poſing it had bruſhed down a ſtar ; and before I put 
it on again, in mere wantonneſs, and heart's eaſe, I 


was for buffeting the moon. In ſhort, my whole 


foul is joy. When J go to bed, I laugh myſelf aſleep: 
And I awake either laughing or ſinging.— Vet no- 


thing nearly in view, neither. — For why !—— 
J am not yet reformed enough | 


I told thee at the time, if thou remembreſt, how 


capable this reſtriction was, of being turned upon the 
over- ſcrupulous dear creature, could I once get her 
out of her father's houſe ; and were I diſpoſed to 
Puniſh her for ker family's faults, and for the infinite 
trouble ſhe herſelf had given me. Little thinks ſhe, 


that I have kept an account of both: And that, when 


my 
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k] ray heart is ſoft, and all her own, I can but turn to 
ers my memoranda, md harden myſelf at once. 


O my charmer, look to it !—Abate of thy haughty 
airs Value not thyſelf upon thy ſincerity, if thou 
art indifferent to me -I will not bear it Now:—Art * 
thou not in my POWER Nor, if thou loveſt me, 
think, that the female affection of denying thy love, 
will avail thee Now, with a heart ſo proud and fo 
jealous ?—Remember, moreover, that all thy fami- 


wig or uy awe ao ts ey pany. — > 
. ares 


— 2 
—— __ 
Ar 


rs. ly ſins are upon thy head | 
nk But, ah! Jack, when I ſee my angel, when Iam 9 
m- admitted to the preſence of this radiant Beauty, what i 


will become of all this vapouring ?—— 1 
But, be my end what it may, TI am obliged, by | 


ti- thy penetration, fair- one, to proceed by the ſap.— 
ald Fair and eftiy.— A wife at any time that will be 
as always 1n my power. 


When put to the urverſity, the ſame courſe of 
initial fludies will qualify the younker for the one line 
or for the other. The genius ought to point out 
the future lawyer, divine or phyſician I—So the 
ſame cautious conduct with ſuch a vigilance, will do, 
either for the wife, or for the no- wife. When I re- 
form, I'll marry. Tis time enough for the one, the 
Lady muſt ſay— For the other, ſay // 


Ay But How I ramble |—This it is to be in ſuch a- 
ole ſitis tion, that I know not what to reſolve upon. 

p: PII tell thee my inclinings,. as I proceed. The 
0- pro's and the con*s, I'll tell thee. But being got too 


far from the track I ſet out in, I will cloſe here. 
But, perhaps may write every day ſomething, and 
ſend it as opportunity offers. 


he Regardleſs, however, in all I write, as I ſhall be, 
er of connexion, accuracy, or of any thing, but of my 
to own imperial will and pleaſure, 


LAX: 
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Miſs How, To Miſs CrarissA Hari ows, 


Wedneſday Night, April 12. 


HAVE your narrative, my dear. You are the 
ſame noble creature you ever were. Above diſ- 
putty above art, above extenuating a failing. 

The only family in the world, yours, ſurely, that 
could have driven ſuch a daughter into ſuch extre- 
mities. 

But you muſt not be ſo very muck too good for 
them, and for the caſe. 


You lay the blame ſo properly and ſo unſpairing- 


ly upon your meeting him that nothing can be added 


to that ſubjeQ by your worſt enemies, were they 


to ſee what you have written. 


I am not ſurpriſed, now I have read your narra- 


tive, that ſo bold, and ſo contriving a man I 
am forced to break off 


Vov ſtood it out much better and longer ——— 
Here again comes my 8 jealous mother 


Dox' T be ſo angry at —ů Did you net do 


for the beſt at the time? As to your firſt fault, the 
anſwering his letters; it was almoſt incumbent upon 
you to aſſume the guardianſhip of ſuch a family, 
when the bravo of it had run riot, as he did, and 
brought himſelf into danger. 

Except your mamma, who is kept down, have 
any of them common ſenſe 


Forgive me, my dear—Here is that ſtupid uncle 
Antony of yours. A pragmatical, ee poſi- 


tive—He came yeſterday, in a fearful pucker, and 
puffed, and blowed, and ſtamped about our hall and 
parlour, while his meſſage was carried up. 


My 
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i My mamma was dreſſing herſelf. Theſe widows 


are as ſtarched as the batchelors. She would not ſee 
him in a diſhabille, for the world——W hat can ſhe 
mean by it ? 


His errand was to ſet her againſt you, and to new 


their determined rage on your going away. The iſſue 
proved it to be ſo too evidently. 

The odd creature deſired to ſpeak with her alone, 
am not uſed to ſuch exceptions, whenever any viſits 
are made to my mamma. 

When my mamma was primmed out, down ſhe 
came to him The door was locked upon themſelvs; 
the two poſitive heads were put together—cloſe toge- 


ther, I ſuppoſe—tfor I hearkened, but could hear no- 


thing diſtinctly, tho' they both ſeemed full of their 
ſubject. 

I had a good mind, once or twice, to have made 
them open the door Could I have been ſure of keep- 


ing but tolerably my temper, I would have demanded 


admittance——But I was afraid if I had obtained it, 


that Iſhould have forgot it was mamma's houſe, and 


been for turning him out if it. To come to rave 
againſt and abuſe my deareſt, deareſt, faultleſs friend! 
and the ravings to be liter d 0 And this in order 
to juſtify themſelves; the one ſor contributing to 
drive her out of her father? s houſe ; the other for re- 
_ fuſing her a temporary aſylum, till the reconciliation 
could have been affected, which her dutiful heart was 
ſet upon | 
love my mamma had ever pretended for you, to have 
meditated or Could I have had patience! 
The iſſue, as I ſaid, ſhewed what the errand was 
Its firſt appearance, after the old fuſty fellow was 
marched off [You muſt excuſe me, my dear], was 
in a kind of gloomy, Harlowe-like reſervedneſs in my 
mamma; which, upon a few reſenting flirts of mine, 
was followed by a rigorous prohibition of correſpod- 


ence, 
'This 


And which it would have become the 
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This puts vs, you may ſuppoſe, upon rin not th: 
moſt agreeable. Idefired to know, If I were prohi- 
bited dreaming of you ?——Por, my dear, you have 
all my ſlecping, as well as waking hours. 

I can eaſily allow for your correſpondence with 
your wretch, at firſt [and yet your motives were ex- 
cellent], by the effect this prohibition has upon me; 
ſince if poſible, it has made me love you better than 
before; and I am more deſirous than ever of corref- 
ponding with you. | | 

But I have ſtill a more la udable motive ſhould 
think myſelf the unworthieſt of creatures, could I be 
brought to flight a dear friend, and ſuch a meritorious 
one, in her dWdiftreſs.—I would die firſt - And ſo 1 
told my mamma. And I have deſired her not to 
watch me in my retired hours, nor to inſiſt upon my 
lying with her conſtantly, which ſhe now does more 
earneſtly than ever.— Twere better, I told her, 
that the Harlowe-betty, were borrowed to be ſet 
over me. FE — | 

Mr. Hickman, who greatly honours you, has, un- 
known to me, interpoſed {6 warmly in your favour 
with my mamma, that it makes for him no ſmall 
merit with me. £7 

I cannot, at preſent, write to every particular, un- 


leſs I would be in ſet de fiance — Teaze, teaze, teaze, 


for ever | The ſame thing, tho? anſwered fifty times 
over, is every hour to be repeated Lord bleſs me! 
what a life muſt my poor papa——But I muſt re- 
member to whom I am writing. 

If this ever- active, ever-miſchievous monkey of a 
man — This Lovelace - contrived as you ſuſpeg᷑ 
But here comes my mamma again Ay, ſtay a little 
longer, my mamma, if you pleaſe—lI can but be 
ſuſpeCted! I can but be chidden for making you wait; 


and chidden I am ſure to be, whether I do or not, in 


the way you are Antony'd into. 
againſt 
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Bleſs me !——how 888 — muſt break 
Off— 


4. 


A CHARMING dialogue But I am ſent for down 
in a very peremptory manner, I aſſure you. What 
an inchoherent letter will you have, when I can get it 
to you! But now I know where to ſend it, Mr. Hick- 
man ſhall find me a meſſenger. Yet, if he be de- 
tected, poor ſoul, he will be Harlowed-off, as well 
as his meck miſtreſs |— 

T hur ſday, April 7 

1 avs this moment your cotinuation-letter, and 
a little abſence of my Argus-eyed mamma. | 

Dear creature Il can account for all your dif- 
ficulties. A perſon of your delicacy - And 
with ſuch a man I muſt be brief. 

The man's a fool, my dear, with all his pride, 
and with all his complaiſance, and affected regard to 
your injunCtions. Yet his ready inventions= 

Sometimes I think you ſhould go to Lady Betty's 
—]know not what to adviſe you to.—I could, if 
you were not ſo intent upon reconciling yourſelf to 
your relations. But they are implacable, you can 
have no hopes from them—Y our uncle's errand to 
my mamma may convince you of that; and if you 
have an anſwer to your letter to your ſiſter, that will 
confirm you I dare ſay 

You need not to have been afraid of aſking me, 
Whether 1 thought upon reading your narrative, any 
extenuation could lie for what you have done. I have 
told you above my mind as to that—And I repeat, 
that I think, your provecations and inducementæ conſi- 
dered, you are free from blame: At leaſt, the freeſt, 
thatever young creature was who took ſuch a ſtep. 

But you took it not—You were driven on one 
ſide, and, poſſibly, tricked on the other,—lIf any 
young perle n on eath ſhall be circumſtanced as you 
were, and ſhajl hold out ſo long as you did, againſt 
her 


— — — 
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for renouncing Lovelace 
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her perſecutors on one band, and her ſeducer on thy 


other, I will forgive her for all the reſt. 
Allyour acquaintance, vou may ſuppoſe, talk of 
nobody but you. Some, indeed, bring your admi- 
rable charaQer againſt you : But nobody does, or 
can acquit your father and uncles. _ 
Every- body ſeems apprized of your brother's and 
ſiſter's motives. It is, no doubt, the very thing they 
aimed to drive you to, by the various attacks the 


made upon you ; unhoping (as they might do all the 


time) the ſucceſs. They knew, thatif once you were 


reſtored to favour, Love ſuſpended would be Love 
augmented, and that you muſt defeat and expoſe 
them, and triumph by your amiable qualities, and 


great talents, over all their arts.——And now, I 
hear, they enjoy their ſucceſsful malice. 


Your father is all rage and violence. He ought, 
I am ſure, to turn his rage inward. All your family 
accuſe you of acting with deep art; and are put upon 


ſuppoſing, that you are actualy every hour exulting 
over them, with your man, in the ſucceſs of it. 

They all pretend now, that your trial of Wedneſ- 
day was to be the laſt. 


Advantage would indeed, my mamma owns, have 


been taken of your yielding, if you had yeilded. But 
had you not been to be prevailed upon, they' would 
have given up their ſcheme, and taken your promiſe 
-Believe them who will! 
They own, however, that a miniſter was to be preſent. 
Mr. Solmes was to be at hand. And your father was 
previouſly to try his authority over you, in order to 


make you ſign the ſettlements. ——Al] of it a roman- 


tic contrivance of your wild headed fooliſh brother, I 
make no doubt.- 
would have given way to your reſtoration to favour; 


on any other termsthan thoſe their hearts had been fo 


long ſet upon ? 


How 


—[t is likely, that he and Bell, 
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Ho they took your flight when they found it out 
may be better ſuppoſed than deſcribed. 

Your aunt Hervey, it ſeems, was the firſt that 
went down to the Ivy ſummer-houſe, in order to ac- 
quaint you, that their ſearch was over. Betty fol- 
lowed her; and they not finding you there, went on 


toward the caſcade, according to a hint of yours, 


Returning by the garden- door, they met a ſervant 
[They don't ſay, it was that Joſeph Leman; but it 
is very likely, that it was he] running, as he ſaid, 
from purſuing Mr. Lovelace (a great hedge-ſtake in 
his hand, and out of breath), to alarm the family. 
If it were this fellow, and if he were employed in 
the double agency of cheating them, and cheating 
you, what ſhall we think of the wretch you are with? 
Run away from him, my dear, if ſo-No matter 
to whom or marry him, if you cannot. 5 

Your aunt and all your family were accordingly 
alarmed by this fellow [evidently when too late for 
purſuit]. They got together, and, when a poſſe, ran 
to the place of interview; and ſome of them as far as 
to the tracks of the chariot wheels, without ſtop- 
ping. And having heard the man's tale, upon the 
ſpot, a general lamentation, a mutual vpbraiding and 
rage, and grief, were echoed from the different per- 
ſons, according to their different tempers and con- 
ceptions. And they returned like fools as they went. 

Your brother, at firſt, ordered horſes and armed 
men, to be got ready fora purſuit. Solmes and your 
uncle 'Tony were to be of the party, But your mam- 
ma and your aunt Hervey diſſuaded them from it, for 
fear of adding evil to evil; not doubting but Love- 
lace had taken meaſures to ſupport himſelf in what he 


had done; and eſpecially when the ſervant declared, 


that he ſaw you run with him, as faſt as you could 
{et foot to ground; and that there were ſeveral armed 
25 men 


3 m ren 


men on horſeback at a ſmall diſtance off. 
* yy | 


My mamma's abſence was owing to her ſuſpicion, 


| that the Knolly's were to aſſiſt in our correſpond- 1 


ence, She made them a viſit upon it. She does every 
thing at once. And they have promiſed, that no 
_ letters ſhall be left there, without her know- 
edge. 

b But Mr. Hickman has e one Fillwer, a huſ- 
bandman, 1 in the lane we call Finch-lane, near us, to 
receive them. 'Fhither you will be pleaſed to direct 
yours, under cover, to Mr. John Soberton; and Mr, 
Hickman himſelf will call for them there; and there 
ſhall leave mine. It goes againſt me too, to make 
him ſo uſeful to me.—He looks already ſo proud upon 
it! ſhall have him (who knows?) give himſelf 
airs, —He had beſt conſider, that the favour he 
has been long aiming at, may put him into a very 
dangerous, a very tickliſh ſituation. He that can 
oblige, may diſoblige — Happy for ſome people not to 
Have it in their power to offend! 

I will have patience, if | can, for a while, to ſee 
if theſe buſtlings in my mamma will ſubſide.—But 
upon my word, I will not long bear this ufage. 
Sometimes L am ready to think, that my mamma 
carries it thus on purpoſe to tire me out, and to make 
me the ſooner marry. If I find it to be fo, and that 


Hickman, in order to make a merit with me, is in 


the low plot, Iwill never bear him in my fight. 
Plotting wretch, as I doubt your man is, I wiſh to 
heaven, that you were married, that you might brave 
them all; and not be forced to hide yourſelf, and be 
hurried from one inconvenient place to another. I 


charge you, omit not to lay hold on any handſome 


Here 


oppo1 tunity that may offer for that purpoſe. 


you. She had not beſt Harlowe me at this rate —1I 
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Here again comes my mamma, 
* 
Wx look mighty glum upon each other, I can tell 


won't bear it— 

| have a vaſt deal to write. I know not what to 
write firſt. Yet my mind is full, and ſeemsto run over. 

I am got into a private corner of the garden, to 
be out of her way. Lord help theſe mothers! 
— do they think they can prevent a daughter's 

writing, or doing any thing ſhe has a mind to do, 
by ſuſpicion, watchfulneſs, and fcolding DOE hey had 
better place a confidence in one by half A ge- 
nerous mind ſcorns to abuſe a generous confidence. 

You have a nice, a very nice part to act with this 
wretch——— Who yet has, I think, but one plain 
path before him. I pity you foe Bat you muſt 
make the beſt of the lot you have been forced to draw. 
Yet ! ſee your difficulties. But if he do not of- 
fer to abuſe your confidence, I would have you ſeem, 
at leaſt, to place ſome in him. 

If you think not of marrying ſoon, I approve of 
your reſolution to fix ſomewhere out of his reach: 
And if be know not where to find you, ſo much the 
better. Yet I verily believe, they would force you 
back, could they but come at you, if they were not 
atraid of him. 

I think, by all means, you ſhould demand of both 
your truſtees to be put in poſſeſſion of your own 


eſtate, Mean time J have ſixty guineas at your ſer- 


vice, U beg you will command them. Before they 
are gone, [111 take care you ſhall be further ſupplied. 


1 don't think you'll have a ſhilling, or a ſhillings 


worth, of your own, from your Orion, unleſs you 

extort it from them. 
As they believe you went off by your own conſent, 
they are ſurprized, it ſeems, and glad, that you have 
eft 
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left your jewels and money behind you, and have“ 
not contrived for cloaths ſo ill. Very little likelihood, 
this ſhews, of their anſwering your requeſts. 


Indeed every-body, not knowing what I ww 


know, muſt be at a loſs to account for your flight, as 
they will call it. And how, my dear, can one re- 
port it with any tolerable advantage to you?——— 


Jo ſay yon did not intend it, when you met him, 


who will believe it? To ſay, that a perſon of 
your known ſteadineſs and punQilio was over-per- 
ſuaded, when you gave him the meeting, how will 
that ſound?— 
yourſelf, and people were to give credit to it, how 
difreputable?——And while unmarried, and yet 
withhim, he a man of ſuch a character, what would 
it not lead a cenſuring world to think ? 

I want to ſee how you put it in your letter for your 
cloaths. 
Lou may depend, [ repeat, upon all the little ſpite- 
ful and diſgraceful things they can offer, inſtead of 
what you write for. So pray accept the ſum I ten- 
der. What will ſeven guineas do?—AndT will find 
a way to ſend you alſo any of my cloaths and linen 
for preſent ſupply. ILeg my deareſt Miſs Harlowe, 
that you will not put your Anna Howe upon a foot 
with Lovelace, in refuſing to accept of my offer, If 


you do not oblige me, I ſhall be apt to think, that 


you rather incline to be obliged to him, than to fa- 
vour me. And if I find this, I ſhall not know how 
to reconcile it with your delicacy in other reſpeQs. 


Pray inform me of every thing that paſſes between 


you and him. My cares for you. (however needleſs, 
from your own prudence) make me with you to 
continue to be very minute. If any thing occur that 
you would tell me of, if preſent, tail not to put it 


down in writing, altho', from your natural diffidence, 


it ſhould not appear to you altogether ſo worthy of 
your pen, or of my knowing. A ſtander-by may ſee 
| more 


To ſay, you were tricked out of 


eee 
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. more of the game than one that plays. Great conſe- 1 
, | quences, like great folks, are generally attended, and 1 
even made great, by ſmall cauſes, and little incidents. 11 
To y Upon the whole, I do not now think it is in your 1 
$ power to diſmiſs him when you pleaſe. I apprized 1 
5 \ you beforehand that it would not. 1 repeat, there- * 
7 | fore, that were J you, I would at leaſt ſeem to place "i 
> ſome confidence in him: So long as he is decent, you vi 
f may. Very viſibly obſervable, to fuch delicacy as Wl. 
ng | yours, muſt be that behaviour in him, which will 
1] make him unworthy of ſome confidence. i 
* Your relations, according to old Antony to my mo- Ml 
15 ther, and ſbe to me (by way of threatning, that you 740 
; | will not gain your ſuppoſed ends upon them by your 1 
d flight), ſeem to expect, that you will throw yourſelf {a 
into Lady Betty's protection; and that ſhe will offer "i 
r to mediate for you : And the vow, that they will 1 
never hearken to any acommodation, or terms, that 73 
ſhall come from that quarter. They might ſpeak Iu 
f out, and ſay, from any quarter; for I dare aver, I 
8 that your brother and ſiſter will not let them cool— ü 
d At leaſt, till their uncles have made ſuch diſpoſitions, WY 
| and your father too, perhaps, as they would have Ml 
fn them make. | . bs. 
It As this letter will apprize you of an alteration in 
It the place to which you muſt direct your next, Iſeni WM 
Al it by a friend of Mr. Hickman's, who may be depend- ü 
* ed upon. He has buſineſs in the neigbbourhood of 1 
af Mrs. Sorlings, whom he knows; and will return to MY 
Mr. Hickman this night; and bring back any letter 
: you ſhall have ready to ſend, or can get ready. It 
"> is moon-light. He won't mind waiting for you. I 
o chooſe not to ſend by any of Mr. Hickman's, ſervants; 
oh Eat preſent, however. Every hour is now, or 
5 may be, important; and may make an alteration in 
bo. your reſolutions and ſituation neceſſary, 5 
of I hear, from where J fit, my mamma calling about 
24 her, and putting every-body into motion, She will 


ſoon, 
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ſoon, I ſuppoſe, make me and my employment, the" 
ſubject of her inquiry. 
Adieu, my dear. May heaven preſerve you, and 
reſtore you with honour as unſullied as your mind, to 
Your ever- Hectionate, 
ANNA Hows. 


TFT 
Miſs e HARLOWE, To Miſs Howe. 


Thurſday, P. M. April 13. 

Ja infinitely concerned, my ever-dear andever- 

kind friend, that 1 am the ſad occaſion of the diſ- 
pleaſurebetween your mamma and you. Ho- many 
unhappy perſons have 1 made! 

Had I not to conſole myſelf, that my error 1s not 
owing to wicked precipitation, I ſhould be the moſt 
miſerable of all creatures. As it is, I am enough pu- 


niſhed in the loſs of my character, more valuable to 
me than my life; and in the cruel doubts and per- 


plexitles, which, conflicting with my hopes, and 
each getting the vietory by turns, harrow up my ſoul 
between them. 

1 think, however, that you ſhould obey your mam- 
ma; and decline a correſpondence with ſo unhappy a 


creature —Take care how. you fall into my error; 


for That began with carrying on a prohibited corre- 
ſpondence ; which I thought it in my power to diſ- 
continue at pleaſure, My talent is ſcribbling, and 1 
the readier fell into this freedom, as I found delight in 
writing; having motives too, which I thought laud- 
able ; and, at one time, the permiſſion of all my 
friends, to write to him (a.) 


Yet (altho'! am ready ſometimes to giſcontinue a 


correſpondence ſo dear to me, in order to make your 
mamma caſy) what hurt could a letter now-and-then 


from 


(4) Vol. i. ?. 16, 17. 


1 oo 
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from each do?: — Mine occaſionally filled with 


ſelf-accuſation too l So much prudence and diſcre- 
tion as you have; and lying under no temptation of 
following ſo bad an example, in writing to me. 
Ithank you moſt heartly for your kind offers. Vou 
may be aſſured, that I would ſooner be beholden to 
you, than to any body living. To Mr. Lovelace the 
jaſt. So, do not think, that by declining it, IJ have 
an intention to lay myſelf under obligations to him. 
I am willing to hope, notwithſtanding what you 
write, that I ſhall have my little money, together 
with my cloaths, ſent me by my friends. They are 
too conſiderate, fome of them, at leaſt, to permit, 
that I ſhould be put to ſuch how difficulties. Perhaps 
they will not be in haſte to oblige me. But if not, 1 
cannot yet want.—] believe you think, I muſt not 


difpute with him the expences of the road and lodge- 
ings, till I can get to a fixed one. But I hope ſoon 


to put an end even to thoſe fort of obligations. 
Small hopes, indeed, of a reconciliation, from your 
account of my uncle's viſit to your mamma; to ſet 


her againſt an almoſt friendleſs creature, whom once 


he loved! But is it not my duty to try for it? Ought 
I to widen my error, by obſtinacy and reſentment 
becauſe of their reſentment ; which muſt appear rea- 


ſonable to them, as they ſuppoſe my flight premedi- 


tated 3 and as they are made to believe, that I am 
capable of triumphing in it, and over them, with the 


man they hate? When | have done all in my power 


to reſtore myſelf totheir favour, I ſhall have the leſs 


to reproach myſelf with—Theſe conſiderations make 


me waver about following your advice, in relation to 
marriage; eſpecially, as he is ſo dull of his complai- 
lance, with regard to my former conditions, which 


he calls my injunfioms. And, at the ſame time, that 
they diſpoſe me not to goto any of the Ladies of his 
family, whoſe mediation my friends, as you tell me, 


have fo ſtrenouſly declared againſt; I am ready a 


fix 
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fix all my reliance on my couſin Morden. Ford 
think, that if I can be ſecure in a tolerable ſtate of 
independence, till he comes to England, all muſt then 
be determined, in a better manner, than by any 
other way. 
Yet, it I cannot get this man to leave me, How 
| ſhall terms to my friends be propoſed If he do, and 
they ſhould get me back again by force, which you 
think they would attempt but for fear of him ; how 
will the ſevereſt ads of compulſion which they can 
ha ve re courſe to, bejuſtified by my flight from them? 
And while we are together, and unmarried, as 
you obſerve, what cenſures do I expoſe myſelf to "RE 


And muſt J then, to ſave the poor remains of my re- 


putation, in the world's eye, watch the gracious mo- 
tion from this man's lips? 


I will acquaint you, as you defire, with all that 
paſſes between us. Hitherto I have not diſcovered 
any thing in his behaviour that is very exceptionable. 


Yet I cannot ſay, that I think the reſpe& he ſhews 


me, an eaſy, unreſtrained, and natural reſpe& ; ; al- 
tho? I can hardly tell where the fault 1s. 

But he has doubtleſs an arrogant and incroaching 
ſpirit. Nor is he ſo polite as his education, and other 
advantages, might have made one expect him to be. 
He ſeems, in ſhort, to be one, who has always had 


too much of his own will, to ſtudy to accommodate 
himſelf to that of others. 


As to the placing of ſome condleves in him, I ſhall 


be as ready to take youradvice in this articular, asin 
all others, and as he will be todeſerve it But tricked 
away as | was by him, not only againſt my judgment, 


but my inclination, can he, or anv-body, expe&, that 


I ſhould immediately treat him with complaifance, as 
if I acknowledged obligation to him for carrying me 
away !—lt ] did, mult he not either think me a vile 


diſſembler beſore he gained that point, or Hier- 
204rd Ion 


Indeed, 
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Indeed, indeed, my dear, I could tear my hair, on 
reconſidering what you write (as to the probability 
that the dreaded Wedneſday was more dreaded than it 
needed to be) to think, that I ſhall be thus tricked 
by this man; and that, in all likelihood, thro' his 
vile agent Joſeph Leman. So premeditated and ela- 


borate a wickedneſs as it muſt be !—Muſt I not, with 


ſuch a man, be wanting to myſelf, if I were not 
jealous and vigilant?——Yet what a life to live for a 
ſpirit ſo open, and naturally ſo unſuſpicious, as mine? 
Jam obliged to Mr. Hickman for the aſſiſtance he 
is ſo kindly ready to give to our correſpondence. He 
is ſo little likely to make to himſelf an additional me- 
rit with the daughter upon it, that I ſhall be very ſor- 
ry, if he riſk any thing with the mother by it. | 
am now in a ſtate of obligation: So muſt reſt ſa- 
tisfyed with whatever I cannot help Whom have 
| the power, once ſo precious to me, of obliging ?— 
What I mean, my dear, is that I ought, perhaps, 


to expect, that my influences over you are weakened 


by my indiſcretion. Nevertheleſs, I will not, if I can 
help it, deſert myſelf, nor give up the privilege you 
uſed to allowed me, of telling you what I think of any 
part of your conduct which I may diſapprove of, 

You muſt permit me therefore [ſevere as your 
mamma is againſt an undeſigning offender] to ſay, 
that I think your livelineſs to her inexcuſable To 
paſs over, for this time, what nevertheleſs concerns 
me not a little, the free treatment you almoſt indiſ- 
criminately give my relations. ä 

If you will not, for your own fake, forbear ſuch 
tauntings and impatiency as you repeat to me, let me 


beleech you, that you will for mine: —— Since other- 


wife, your mamma may apprehend, that my ex- 


ample, like a leaven, is working itſelf into the mind 


of her beloved daughter. And may not ſuch an ap- 
prehenſion give her an irreconcileable diſpleaſure 
againſt me! . 


Vor. III. E. L incloſe 
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I incloſe the copy of my letter to my ſiſter, which 
= are deſirous to ſee. You'll obſerve, that altho 
have not demanded my eſtate in form, and of my 
truſtees, yet that I have hinted at leave to retire to it. 
How joyfully would I keep my word, if they would 
accept of the offer J renew I lt was not proper, I 
believe you'll think, on many accounts, to own that 
I was carried off againſt my inclination, 
I am, my deareſt friend, 5 
Your ever-obliged and affectionate 

CI. HARLTLOVI. 


LETTER IX 
To Miſs ARaBtLLa HarLows. 
Incl:ſ-d to Miſs Hows in the preceding. 
My dear fifter, oy, 


IT HAVE, I confeſs, been guilty of an action which 
carries with it a raſh and undutiful appearance. 
And I ſhould have thought it an inexcuſable one, had 
1 been uſed with leſs ſeverity than I had been of late; 
and had not had too great reaſon to apprehend, that 
I was to be made a ſacrifice to a man I could not 
bear to think of, But what is done, is done—Per- 
haps I could wiſh it had not—and that I had truſted to 
the relenting of my dear and honoured parents;—Yet 
This from no other motives, but thoſe of duty to 
them.—To whom I am ready to return [if I may 
not be permitted to retire to The Grove], on condi- 
tions, which I before offered to comply with. 
Nor ſhall.I be in any fort of dependence upon the 
| Perſon by whoſe means | have taken this truly reluc- 
tant ſtep, inconſiſtent with any reaſonable engagement 
I ſhall enter ito, if I am not farther precipitatad, 
Let me not have it to ſay, [now, at this important 
criſis) } that I bave a ſiſter, but not a friend in her. 


My 


St. Albans, Tueſday, Apr. it 


Ti 
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My reputation, dearer to me than life (whatever you 
may imagine from the ſtep I have taken), is ſuffering. 


| A little lenity, will, even yet, in a great meaſure, 


reſtore it; and make that paſs for a temporary miſ- 
underſtanding only, which otherwiſe will be a ſtain as 


durable as lite, upon a creature, who has already 


deen treated with great unkindneſs, to uſe no harſher 
For your own ſake therefore, for my brother's 


fake, who have thus precipitated me [I muſt ſay it !], 


and for all the family's ſake, aggravate not my fault, 
if, on recollecting every thing, you think it one; 


| nor by widening the unhappy difference, expoſe a ſiſ- 


ter for ever——Prays, 
Your ever-affe fionate 


Cr. HARLOWE. 
I ſhall take it for a very great favour, to have my 
cloaths direQly ſent me, together with fifty 
guineas, which you'll find in my eſcritoire [of 
which 1 incloſe the key]; as alſo the divinity 
and miſcellany claſſes of my little library ; and, 
if it be thought fit, my jewels—DireQed for 
me, To be left at Mr. Oſgood's, near Soho- 
Square — Till called for. 


L'ET-T ER; IX: 
Mr. LoveLac E,To Joun BELFORD, Eſq, | 


AR. Lovelace, in. continuation of his laſt letter, 
No. vi. gives an account to his Friend, pretty 
mich to the * effect with the Lady's, of what 
paſſed between them at the inns, in the journey, 
and till their fixing at Mrs. Sorlingss, To avoid 
repetition, thoſe paſſages in his account are only 
extrabted, which will ſerve to embelliſh hers ; to 

E 2 : 0 e 
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vs open his wiews ; or to diſplay the humourous tal 
fe was noted for. ty 


At their alighting at the inn at St. Albans on Mon- 

. day night, thus he writes, Ts 
The people who came about us, as we alighted 
ſeemed, by their jaw-fallen faces, and gogling eyes, 
to wonder at beholding a charming young Lady, 11 
jeſty in her air and aſpec, ſo compoſedly dreſſed, ye 


with features ſo diſcompoſed, come off a Journey, 


which had made the cattle ſmoke, and the ſervaii; 
ſweat. Iread their curiofity and my beloved's un- 
eaſineſs. She caſt a conſcious glance as ſhe alighted, 
upon her habit, which was no Habit, and repullively, 
as I may ſay, quitting my aſſiſting hand, hurried into 
the houſe as faſt as ſhe could. * * * 
Ovid was not a greater maſter of metamorphoſes 
than thy friend. To the miſtreſs of the houſe l in- 
„ſtantly changed her into a ſiſter, brought off by ſur- 
prize from a near relation's (where ſhe had winter'd), 
to prevent her marrying a confounded rake [1 love 
always to.go as near the truth as I can], whom he 
father and mother, her eldeſt ſiſter, and all her loving 
uncles, aunts, and couſins abhorred. This account: 
ed for my charmer's expected ſullens; for her diſples- 
ſure when ſhe was to join me again, were it to hold; 
for her unſuitable dreſs upon a road; and, at the 
ſame time, gave her a proper and ſeaſonable aſſurance 
of my honourable views. 
Upon the debate between the lady and him, and puri 
eularly upon that part where ſhe upbraids him ail 
putting a young creature upon making a ſacrifice i 
her duty and conſcience, he write——  _ 
All theſe, and till more mortifying things, ſhe ſai 
I heard her in ſilence. But when it came to m 
turn, I pleaded, I argued, I anſwered her, as Ve 
as J could. And when humility would ert 
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do, 1 raiſed my voice, and ſuffered my eye to ſparkle. 
with anger; hoping to take advantage of that ſweet: 
cowardice which is ſo amiable in the Sex [which 


| many of them, indeed, fantaſtically affe], and to' 


which my victory over this proud beauty is principal- 
She was not intimidated, however; and was going 
toriſe upon me inher temper; and would have broke 
in upon my defence. But when a man talks to a Lady 
upon ſuch ſubjects, let her be ever ſo much in Alt, 
'tis ſtrange, * if he cannot throw out a tub to the 
whale; —if he cannot divert her from reſenting one 
bold thing, by uttering two or three fall as bold ; but 
for which more favourable interpretations will lie. 


To that part where ſhe tells him of the difficulty ſhe 
made to correſpond with him at firſt, thus he writes. 


Very true, my precious And innumerable have 
been the difficulties thou haſt made me ſtruggle with: 
But one day thou mayeſt wiſh, that thou hadſt ſpared 
this boaſt z at well as thoſe other pretty haughtineſſes, 
—That thou didſt not reje& Solmes for my ſake: "Phat 
my glory, if 1 valued myſelf upon carrying thee off, 
was thy ſname: — That I have more merit with myſelf, 
than with thee, or any-body elſe: | What a coxcomb 
ſhe makes me, Jack |] That thou wiſheſt thyſelf in 
thy father's houſe again, whatever were lo be the con- 
ſequence, —If I forgive thee, charmer, for theſe hints, 


for theſe reflections, for theſe wiſhes, for theſe con- 
tempts, I am not the Lovelace I have been reputed 


to be; and that thy treatment of me ſhews that thou 
thinkeſt lam — . ; 
la ſhort, her whole air throughout this debate, 
expreſſed a majeſtic kind of indignation, which im- 
plied a believed ſuperiority of talents over the man 

ſhe ſpoke to. 601 | . . 
Thou haſt heard me often expatiate upon the piti- 
ful figure a man muſt make, whoſe wife has, or be- 
E 3 lieves 
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lives ſhe has more ſenſe than himſelf. A thouſand 
reaſons could I give, why I ought not to think of 
marrying Mifs Clariſſa Harlowe : At leaſt till I can 
be ſure, that ſhe loves me with the preference I muſt 
expect from a wife. | 5 

begin to ſtagger in my reſolutions. Ever averſe 
as I was to the Hymeneal ſhackels, how eaſily will 
old prejudices recur Heaven give me the heart to 
be honeſt to her! There's a prayer, Jack !——If 


” 


I ſhould not be heard, what a ſad thing would thai 


be, for the moſt admirable of women I- Vet, as 1 
do not often trouble Heaven with my prayers, who 
knows but this may be granted? 

But there lie before me ſuch charming difficulties, 
fuch ſcenery for intrigue, for ſtratagem, for enter- 
prize—W hat a horrible thing that my talents point 


all that way! When I know what is honourable and 


juſt ; and would almoſt wiſh to be honeſt? - Almoſt, l 
fay ; for ſuch a varlet am I, thatI cannot altogether 
wiſh it, for the ſou] of me !—Such a triumph over 
the whole Sex; if I can ſubdue this lady! My maiden 
v6w, as I may call it !—PFor did not the Sex begin 
with me ?—And does this lady ſpare me ?—Think'ft 
thou, Jack, that I ſhould have ſpared my Roſebud, 
had I been ſet at defiance thus ?—Her grandmother 
beſought me, at firſt, to ſpare her Roſebud; and 
when a girlis put, or puts herſelf, into a man's pow- 
er, what can he wiſh for further? while I always 


conſidered oppoſition and reſiſtance as a challenge to | 
do my worſt (a.) 8 


Why, why, will the dear creature take ſuch pains 
to appear all ice to me) Why will ſhe, by her pride, 
awaken mine? Haſt thou not ſeen, in the above, 


how contemptibly ſhe treats me? — What have I not 


ſuffered for her, and even from her ?—ls it tolerable 
to be told, that ſhe will deſpiſe me, if I value myſelf 
above that odious Solmes !— 

Then 


(a.) See Vol. . 2g. 229, 230. 
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hen ſhe cuts me ſhort in all my ardors. 'To vow 
fdelity, is, by a curſed turn upon me, to ſhew, that 
there is reaſon, in my own opinion, for doubt of it.— 


The very ſame reflection upon me, once before (a). 


In my power, or. out of my power, all one to her.— 
So, Belford, my poor yows are crammed down my 


throat, before they can well riſe to my lips. And 


what can a lover ſay to his miſtreſs, if ſhe will neither 
let him lie nor ſwear ? Rs 
One little piece of artifice I had recourſe to: When 
ſhe puſhed ſo hard for me to leave her, I made a re- 
ueſt to her, upon a condition that ſhe could not refuſe; 
and pretended as much gratitude upon her granting 
it, as if it were a favour of the laſt confequence. 
And what was This? but to promiſe what ſhe had 
before promiſed, Never to marry any other man, 
while I am a living, and ſingle, unleſs I ſhould give 


her cauſe for high diſguſt againſt me. This, you 


know, was promiſing nothing, becauſe ſhe could be 
offended at any time; and was to be the ſole judge 


ok the offence. But it ſhewed her, how reaſonable 


and juſt my expectations were; and that I was no 
encroacher. 

She conſented; and aſked, What ſecurity I ex- 
pected? ? W 

Her word only. „ 
She gave me her word: But I beſought her excuſe 
for ſealing it: And, in the ſame moment [ ſince to 
have waited for conſent, would have been aſking for 
a denial], ſaluted her. And, believe me, or not, but, 
as J hope to live, it was the firſt time I had the cou- 
rage to touch her charming lips with mine.. And 


This I tell thee, Belford, that That ſingle preſſure 


(as modeſtly put too, as if I were as much a virgin as 
herſelf, that ſhe might not be afraid of me another 
time) delighted me more than ever I was delighted by 
the Ultimatum with any other woman, So precious 
3 E 4 does 

(a) §ge Vol. il. p. 66. b 
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does awe, reverence, and apprehended prohibition, 
make a favour | 


I am only afraid, that I ſhall be too cunning; for 


ſhe does not at preſent talk enough for me. I hardly 
| know what to make of the dear creature yet. 


I topt the brothers part on Monday night before 


the landlady at St. Albans; aſking my ſiſter's parden 
for carrying her off ſounprepared for a journey; prated 
of the joy my father and mother, and all our friends, 
would have on receiving her; and This with ſo many 
circumſtances, that I perceived, by a look ſhe gave 


me, that went thro? my very reins, that I had gone 
too far. I apologized for it, indeed, when alone; 


but 1 could not penetrate for the ſoul of me, whether 
I' made the matter. better or worſe by it. But l am 
of too frank a nature: My ſucceſs, and the joy ! 
have, becauſe of the jewel I am half. in poſeſſion of, 


has not only unlocked my Rs: but left the door. 


quite open. 


This is a confounded fly Sex. Would ſhe but 


ſpeak out, as I do—But I muſk learn reſerves of her, 


She muſt needs be unprovided of money: But has 


too much pride to accept of any from me. I would 
have her go to town [to town, if poſſible, muſt I get 
her conſent to go], in order to provide herſelf with 
the richeſt of ſilks which That can afford. But nei- 
ther is this to be aſſented to. And yet, as my intelli- 
gencer accquaints me, ee ee e eee are re- 
ſolved to diſtreſs her all they can. 

Theſe wretches have been moſt gloriouſly raving, 


it ſeems, ever ſince her flight; and ſtill, thank Hea- 


ven, continue to rave; and will, I hope, for a 
twelve month to come. — Now, at laſt „it is my day |— 

Bitterly do they regret, that they permitted her 
poultry viſits, and garden-walks, which gave her the 
opportunity they know ſhe' had (tho? they could not 
find out how) to concert, as they ſuppoſe, her pre- 
concerted eſcape. For, as to her dining | in the Ivy- 
bower, 
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obower, they had a cunning deſign to anſwer upon 
her in that permiſſion, as Betty told Joſeph her 


lover [CPL 


cloſely confining. her, on my threatening to reſcue 


Antony's moated houſe (5%. For this, as I told thee 
at the Hart, and as I once hinted to the dear crea- 
ture herſelf (e), they had it in deliberation to do; ap- 
prehending that I might attempt to carry her off, 
either with or without her conſent, on ſome one of 
thoſe connived-at excurſions. A 
But here my honeſt Joſeph, who gave me the in- 
formation, was of admirable ſervice to mie. I had 
taught him to make the Harlowes believe, that I was 
as communicative to my ſervants, as their ſtupid 
James was to Joſeph (d): Joſeph, as they ſuppoſed, 
by tampering with Will (e), got at all my ſecrets, 
and was acquainted with all my motions: And have- 
ing undertaken to watch allhis young Lady's too //; 
the wiſe family were ſecure ; and ſo was ray beloved, 
and ſo was I. 

I once had it in my head [and Thinted it to thee in 
a former (g, in caſe ſuch a ſtep ſhould be neceſſary, 
to attempt to carry her off by ſurprize from the wood- 


had! attempted, I ſhonld certainly have effected, by 
the help of the Corfraternity : And it would ha ve 
been an action worthy of us All. 


thought, it muſt have been known to be done by 
E 5 506. his 


228—244, 248. (c) Vol. ii. p. 224—Se 40, 
. 292. | (4) Vol. ii. 1 30C=—=304, 305. 
(e) This will be farther expliined in Letter xx. of ihis 
Volum?. (/) See Vol. i. p. 198233, 234. 
433. (g) See Fol. i. P. 235. 


They loſt, they ſay, an excellent pretence for more 


her, if they offered to carry her againſt her will to old 


houſe; as it is remote from the dwelling-houſe. This, 


—But Joſeph's 
conſcience, as he called it, ſtood in my way; for he 


(a) See Vol. ii. „ 304: (6) oh Vol. ii. p. 222 
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his connivance. I could, 1 dare ſay, have overcome“ 
this ſcruple, as eaſily as I did many of his others, had 
I not depended, at one time, upon her meeting me 
at a midnight or late hour; when, if ſhe had, it 
would have coſt me a fall, had ſhe gone back; at 


other times, upon the cunning family's doing my 


work for me, by driving her into my arms. 
And then I knew, that James and Arabella were 


determined never to leave off their fooliſh trials and 
provocations, till, by tiring her out, they had either 


made her Solmes's wife; or guilty of ſuch a raſnneſs 


as ſhould throw her | for ever out of the favour of 


both her uncles. 
LE TEUR N. 
Mr. LoVELIACE; In Continuation. 


1 Obliged the dear creature highly, I could perceive, 
by bringing Mrs. Greme to attend her, and to ſuf- 
ter that good woman's recommendation of lodgings 
to take place, on her refuſal to go to the Lawn. 
She muſt obſerve, that all my views were honour- 
able, when I had provided for her no particular lodg- 
ings, leaving it to her choice, whether ſhe*d go to 


M. Hall, to the Lawn, to London, or to either of 


my aunts. 5 
She was viſibly pleaſed with my motion of putting 
Mrs. Greme into the chaiſe with her, and riding on 


horſeback myſelf. 
Some people would have been apprehenſive of what 


might paſs between her and Mrs. Greme. But as all 


my relations know the juſtice of my intentions by her, 
I was in no pain on that account. Eſpecially as I had 


been always above hypocriſy, or wanting to be 


thought better than I am. And indeed, what occaſion 
has a man to be an by pocrite, who has hitherto found 


his views upon the Sex better anſwered, for his being 


known 
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e» *%nown tobe a rake? - Why, even my beloved here, 
d denied not to correſpond with me, tho? her friends 
e had taught her to think me one. — Who then 
it would be trying a new and worſe character? 


It : And then Mrs. Greme is a pious matron; who 
* | would not have been biaſſed againſt the truth on any 
conſideration. She uſed formerly, while there were 


te any hopes of my reformation, to pray for me. She 1 
d | hardly continues the good cuſtom, I doubt; for her [| 
i worthy Lord makes no ſcruple, occaſionally, to rave | 
is againſt me to man, woman, and child, as they come 1 
of in his way. Heis very undutiful, as thou knoweſt. 9 
Surely, I may ſay ſo; ſince all duties are reciprocal. 1 
But for Mrs. Greme, poor woman! when my Lord 1 
has the gout, and is at the Lawn, and the chaplain I 
not to be found, ſhe-prays by him, or reads a chap- 'y 
ter:to-him in the Bible, or ſome other good book. 1 
Was it not therefore right, to introduce ſuch a good ft 
e, | fort of a woman to my' beloved; and to leave them, bi 
if without reſerve, to their own talk ?—And very buſy 1 
gs in talk Lſaw they were, as they rode; and felt it too il I 
| — For moſt charmingly glowed my cheeks. _ 1 
r- I hope I thall be honeſt, I once more ſay: But as Wi 
g- we frail mortals are not our own maſters, at all times, 1 
to Lmuſt endeavour to keep the dear creature unappre- 1 
of henſive, until I can get her to our acquaintance's in 1 
; London, or to ſome other ſafe place there. Should Wi 
ng J, in the interim, . gtve her the leaſt room for ſuſpi- M0 
on cion; or offer to reſtrain her, or refuſe to leave her il 
at her own will; ſhe can make her appealsto ſtrangers, | 
at and call the country in upon me; and, perhaps, throw 
all | herſelf upon her relations, on their own terms. And 
er, were I-now+to loſe her, how unworthy ſhould I be, 
ad to be the prince and leader of ſuch a confraternity as 
be ours !- How unable to look up among men! or to 
on ſhew my face among women As things at preſent 
nd ſtand, the dare not own, that ſhe went off againſt 
ng her own conſent; and I have taken care to make all 


vn the Implacadles believe, that ſhe eſcaped with it, 
= She 
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She has received an anſwer from Miſs Howe, to 
the letter written to her from St. Albans (a). 

Whatever are the contents. I know not; but ſhe 
was drowned in tears; and IJ am the ſufferer. 

Miſs Howe is a charming creature too; but con- 
foundedly ſmart and ſpiritful. I ama good deal 
afraid of her. Her mother can hardly keep her in. 
I muſt continue to play off old Antony, by my honef! 
fo oſeph, upon That Mother, in order to manage 
That daughter, and oblige my Beloved to an abſo- 
lute dependence upon myſelf (% 

| Miſtreſs Howe is impatient of contradi tion. 80 
is Miſs. A young lady who is ſenſible that ſhe has 
all the maternal requiſites herſelf, to be under mater- 
nal controul; — fine ground for a man of intrigtfe to 
build upon beth mother over-notable : p adaughter 
over-ſenſible; and their Hickman, who 1 I——over- 
neither, but merely a paſhve— . 

Only that I have an object ſtill more defirechie! — 

Let how unhappy that theſe two young ladies 
lived ſo near each other, and are fo well acquainted! 
Elfe how charmingly might I have neg them 
both ! 

But one man cannot have every woman worth 
having—Pity tho'—when the man is ſuch a VERY 
clever fellow! 


LETTER XI. 
Mr. Lo V ELACE; In Continuation 


EVER was there ſuch apair of fcribbling lovers 
| as we; Vet perhaps whom it ſo much concerns 
io keep from each other what each writes. She wor't 
have any thing alle to do. would, if ſhe'd let me. 
I am not reſormed enough for a huſband, Patience is 
a virtue, 


6% Vol. ii. Letter xlvi. ( Val. i. p. 198. 
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8 virtue, Lord M. ſays. Slow and ſure, is another of 
his ſentences. If I had not a great deal of that vir- 
tue, I ſhould not have waited the Harlowes own time 
of ripening into execution my plots upon eee 
and upon their Goddeſs- daughter. 

My beloved has been writing to her ſaucy friend, 
| believe, all that has befallen her, and what has paſs'd 
between us hitherto. She will poſſibly have fine ſub- 
jects for her pen, if ſhe be as minute, as I am to thee, 
[ would not be ſo barbarous, as to permit old An- 
tony to ſet Goody Howe againſt her, did I not dread 
the conſequences of the correſpondence between the 
two young ladies. So lively the one, ſo vigilant, ſo 
prudent both, who would not wiſh to outwit ſuch 
iris and to be able to twirl them round his finger? 
My charmer has written to her ſiſter for her cloaths, 
for ſome gold, and for ſome of her books. What 
books can tell her more than ſhe knows! ? But I can. 
So ſhe had better ſtudy me. 
She may write. She muſt be oblige to me at laſt, 
with all her pride. Miſs Howe will be ready enough, 
indeed, to ſupply her: but I queſtion, whether ſhe 
can do it without her mother, who is as covetous as 
the grave. And my agent's agent Antony has al- 
ready given the mother a hint, which Will make ar 
jealous of pecuniaries. 
Beſides, if Miſs Howe has money by her, I can 
put her mother upon borrowing it of her.——Nor 
blame me, Jack, tor contrivances that have their 
foundation in generoſity. "Thou knoweſt my ſpirit ; 
and that I ſhould be proud to lay an obligation upon 
my charmer, to the amount of half my eftate. Lord 
M. has more for me than I can ever wiſh for. My 
predominant paſſion is Girl, not Gold ; nor value I 
This, but as it helps me to 0 That, and wives me inde- 
pendance. 
[ was forced to put i it into the fone) novice's head, 
as well for my ſake as for hers (left we ſhould be trace- 
| able 
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able by er direction), whither to direct the ſending 
of her cloaths, if they incline to do her that ſmal] 
| Pore of juſtice. 

If they do, I ſhall begin to dread a reconciliation 
and muſt be forced to muſe for a contrivance or two, 
to prevent it; and to avoid miſchief. For that (as 
1 have told honeſt yn Leman) is a great point 

with me. 

Thou wilt think me o-ſad fellow, I doubt. —But 
are not all rakes fad fellows?—And thou, tothy little 
power, as bad as any ? If thou, doſt all that's in thy 
head and thy heart to do, thou art worſe than me; 
for I do not, I aſſure thee. 


1 propoſed, and ſhe conſented, that ber cloaths, or 
whatever elſe her relations ould think fit to fend her, 


ſhould be directed to thee, at thy couſin Oſgood's— 
Let a ſpecial meſſenger, at my charge, bring me any 


letter or portable parcel, that ſhall come—lf not 


rtable, give me notice of it. But thoul't have no 
trouble of this ſort from her os I dare be ſworn. 


And, 1n this aſſurance, I will leave them, I think, 
to- act upon their on heads. A man would have no 


more to anſwer for than needs muſt. 


But one thing, while I think of it [Tt i of great 


importance to be attended to]|—You mult hereafter 
write to me in character, as J ſhall do to you. How 


| know we into whoſe hands our letters may fall ? It 
would-be a confounded thing to be blown up by a 


train of one's own laying. 
Another, thing remember; I have chang'd my 


name: Chang'd it without an act of parliament. 
Robert Huntinglord” it is now. Continue Eſguire. 


It is a reſpectable addition, altho' every ſorry fellow 
aſſumes it, almoſt to the baniſhment of the uſual tra- 
velling one of Captain. To be left till called for, 
5 at the poſthouſe at Hertford.““ 


Upon naming thee, ſhe aſked thy e I gave 


thee a better than thou deſeryeſt, in order to do 
credit 
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credit to myſelf. Vet, I told her, that thou wert an 
aukward puppy; and This to do credit to Thee, that 
ſhe may not, if ever ſhe is to ſee thee, expect a cle- 
verer fellow than ſhe'll find; yet thy apparent auk- 
-wardneſs bef riendsthee not a little: For wert thou a 
ſighty varlet, people would diſcover nothing extra- 


ordinary in thee : when they converfed with thee: 


Whereas ſeeing a bear, they are ſurprized to find in 
thee any thing that is like a man. Felicitate thyſelf 
then upon thy defects; which are ſo evidently thy 
principal perfe tions, and which occaſion thee a di- 
ſtinction thou wouldſt otherwiſe never have. 

The lodgings we are in at preſent are not conve- 
nient, I was fo delicate as to find fault with them, as 
communicating with each other, becauſe I knew the 
lady would; and told her, That were I ſhure ſhe was 
ſafe from purſuit, I would leave her in them, ſince 
ſuch was her earneſt defire. 'The devil's in't, if [ 


don't baniſh even the ſhadow of miſtruſt from her 
heart. She muſt be an infide] againſt all reaſon and 


appearances, if [ don't. N 
Here are two young likely girls, daughters of the 
widow Sorlings; that's the name of out landlady. 


have only, at preſent, admired them in their 
dairy-works, How greedily do the whole Sex ſwal- 


low praiſe So pleaſed was I with the youngeſt, for 
the elegance of her works, that J kiſs'd her, and ſhe 
made me a courteſy for my condeſcenſion; and 
bluſh*d, aud ſeem'd ſenſible all over: Encouragingly, 
yet innocently, ſhe adjuſted her handkerchief, and 
looked towards the door, as much as to ſay, She 
would not tell, werel to kiſs her again. 

Her elder ſiſter popt upon her, The conſcious girl 
bluſhed again, and looked ſo confounded, that I made 


anexcuſe for her which gratified both. Mrs. Betty, 


ſaid I, I have been ſo much pleaſed with the neatneſs 
of your dairy-works, that I could not help ſaluting 
. | your 
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your ſiſter : You have your ſhare of merit in them, 
am ſure——Give me leave : 

SGocd ſouls !— like them both —She courteſied 
too — How J love a grateful temper 10 that my Miss 
Harlowe were half ſo acknowledging! _ 
I think I muſt get one of them to attend my char- 
mer, when ſhe removes. The mother ſeems to be 
a notable woman. She had not beſt, however, be 
100 notable ; For, were ſhe by ſuſpicion to give a 5 
of difficulty to the matter, it would prepare me for x 
tryal with one or both the daughters. 

Allow me a little rhodomontade, Jack Lada 
really and truly my heart is fixed. I can think of no 
creature breathing but my Gloriana. 


Er En 46 


1 Ln Mr. LOVELACE; In Continuation, 


\BIS i is erer! the day that I was to have 

loſt my charmer for ever! With what high 
fasse dien and heart's - eaſe can I now ſit down, and 
triumph over my menin ſtraw at Harlowe- Place! Yet 
tis perhaps beſt for them, that ſhe got off as ſhe did. 
Who knows what conſequences might have followed 
upon my attending her in: or (if ſhe had not met me) 
upon my projected viſit, followed by my M yrmidons? 
But had leven gone in with her un- accompanied, 

I think I had but little reaſon for apprehenſion : For 
well thou knoweſt, that the tame Spirits-which value 
themſelves upon reputation, and are held within the 
ſkirts of the law by political conſiderations only, may 
be compared to an infectious ſpider ; which will run 
into his hole the moment one of his threads is touched 
by a finger that can cruſh him, leaving all his toil 
defenceleſs, and to bruſhed, down at the will of the 
potent invader. While a filly fly, that has neither 


courage nor ſtrength to reſiſt, no ſooner gives notice 
| 1 ef 


no 


theſe tame ſpirits ſtand a poor chance in a fairly of- 


8 
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its buz and its ſtruggle, of its being entangled, but 
out ſteps the ſelf-circumſcribed tyrant, winds round 
and round the poor inſe &, till he covers it with his 
bowel-ſpun toils; and when fo fully ſecured, that it 
can neither move leg nor wing, ſuſpends it, as if for 
a ſpectacle to be exulted over: Then ſtalking tothe 
door of his cell, turns about, glotes over it at a diſ- 
tancez ard, ſometimes advancing,. ſometimes re- 
tiring, preys at leaſure upon its vitals. 
But now Ithink of it, will not this compariſon do 
as well for the entangled girls, as the tame ſpirits ? 
—PÞetter o' my conſcience l- Tis but comparing, 
the ſpider to us brave fellows ; and it quadrates. 

Whatever our hearts are in, our heads will fol- 
low. Begin with ſpiders, with flies, with what we 
will, the Gicht is the centre of gravity, and we all 
naturally tend toit. 


Nevertheleis, to recur 4 1 cannot but obſerve, that 


* 


{enſive war with ſuch of us mad fellows, as are a- 
bove all law, and ſcorn to ſkulk behind the hypocri- 
tical ſcreen of reputation. 1 5 | 
Thou knoweſt, that I never ſcrupled to throw my- 
ſelf among numbers of adverſaries ; the more the 
ſaler: One or two no fear, will take the part of a 
ſingle adventurer, if not intentionally, in fad: holding 
him in, while others hold in the principal antagoniſt, 
to the augmentation of their mutual proweſs, till 
both are prevailed upon to compromiſe, or one to 
abſent. So that upon the whole, the law-breakers 
have the advantage of the law-keepers, all the world 
over; at leaſt for a time, till they have run to the end 
of their race. Add to this, in the queſtion between 
me and the Harlowes, that the whole family of them 
muſt know that they have injured me id they 
not at their own church, cluſter together like bees, 
when they ſaw me enter it ? Nor knew they which 
ſhould enter out firſt, when the ſervice was over. 
ORE James 
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James, indeed, was not there. If he had, ke 
would perhaps have endeavoured to vo valiant, 
But there is a fort of valour in the face, which, by 
its over-bluſter, ſhews fear in the Heart : Juſt ſuch 
a face would* James. Harlowe's have been, had [ 
made them a viſit. 

When I have had ſuch a face and ſuch a heart as 
that to deal with, I have been all calm and ſerene, 
and left it to the friends of ſuch a one, as I have 
done to the Harlowe's to do my work for me. 

Is am about muſtering up in my memory, all that l 
haveever done, that has been thought pralſe worthy, 
or but barely tolerable. I am afraid thou canſt not 
help me to many remembrances of this ſort; becauſ: 

I never was ſo bad as ſince T have known thee. 
Have I not had it in my heart to do ſome good that 
thou canſt remind me of? Study for me, Jack. I 
have recollected ſeveral tnſtances, which I think will 
tell in: But fee if thou canſt not help me to ſome 
which I may have forgot. 


This I may venture to ſay, That the principal 


blot in my eſcutcheon is owing to theſe Girls, theſe 


confounded Girls. But for Them, I could go to 


church with a good conſcience : But when l do, 
There they are. Every-where does Satan ſpread 
his ſnares for me | 

But, now I think of it, what if our governors 
ſhould appoint churches for the women only, and 
others for the men Full as proper I think, for 
the promoting of true piety in both, [Much better 
than the ſynagogue-latiices] as ſeperate boarding- 
ſchools for their education. 

There are already male and female dedications 
of churches. 

St. Swithin's, St. Stephen” s, St. Thomas's, St. 


Georges, and ſo forth, might be appropriated to the 


men; and the Santa Katharina's, Santa Anna's, 
Santa Maria s, Santa Marg-retta's, for the women! 


Vet, 
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* Yet, were it ſo, and life to be the forfeiture of be- 
ing found at the female churches, I believe 1 ſhould, 
like a ſecond Clodious, Change my dreſs, to come at 
my Portia or Calphurnia, tho? one the daughter of a 
Cato, the other the wife of a Ceſar. 

But how I excurſ/4 , Yet thou uſedſt to ſay, 
thou likedſt my excurſions. If thou doſt, thowlt 
have enow of them: For I never had a ſubject I ſo 
much adoredz and with which I ſhall probably be 
compelled to have ſo much patience, before I ſtrike 
the blow if the blow I do ſtrike. 

But let me call myſelf back to my recordation-ſub- 


ject— Tbou needeſt not to remind me of my Roſebud. 


have her in my head; and more over have contriv- 
ed to give my fair one a hint of that affair, by the 
agency of honeſt Joſeph Leman (a) ; although I 
have not reaped the neu B22 for credit of her acknow- 
legement. 

"That's the devil; andit was always my hard fate— 
Every thing I do that is good, is but as I ought — 
Every thing of a contrary nature is brought into the 
moſt glarins light againſt me !—lIs this fair? Ought 
not a balance to be ſtruck? and the credit carried to 
my account! Met I muſt own too, that I half 
zrudge Johnry this blooming maiden ; for, in truth, 
I think a fine woman too rich a jewel to hang about 
4 poor man's neck. 

Surely, Jack, if J am in a fault in my univerſal 
adorations of the ſex, the women in general ought 


to love me better for it. 


And fo they do, I thank them heartily ; except 


here and there a covetous little rogue comes crots 


me, who, under the pretence of loving virtue for its 
own ſake, waits to have me all to berfelf. 
I have rambled enough. 


Adicu, for the preſent. 
0% See Vol. ii. p. 148, 1 152. 
L E T 
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LETTER XIV. 


Miſs CLartssa HarLoWE, To Miſs Hows. 
T hur ſday Night, April 13. 


Always loved writing, and my unhappy ſituation 
gives me now enough of it; and you, I fear, too 
much. —i have had other very warm debate with 
Mr. Lovelace. It brought on the ſubje&, which you 
adviſed me not to decline, when it handſomly offered. 
And I want to have either your acquittal or blame, 
for having ſuffered it to go off without effe d. 
The impatient wretch ſent up to me ſeveral times, 
| while I was writing my laſt to you, to deſire my com- 
pany; yet his buſineſs'nothing particular; only to hear 
him talk. The man ſeems pleaſed with his own volu- 
bility; and, whenever he has collected together abun- 
dance of ſmooth things, he wants me to find ears for 
them. Let he need not; for | don't often gratify 
him either with giving him the praiſe, or ſhewing the 
plea'ure 1 in his verboſeneſs, that be woulEbe fond ol. 

When I had diſpatched the letter, and given it to 
Mr. Hickman's friend, I was going up again: But he 
beſought me to ſtop, and hear what he had to ſay. 
Nothing, as I ſaid, to any new purpoſe——uut 
complainings, and thoſe in a manner, and with an 
air, as I thought, that bordered upon infolence :— 
He could not live, he told me, unleſs he had more 
of my company, and of my indulgence too, than 
had yet given him. 

Hereupon I Rept into the parlour, not a little out 
of humour, with him ; and the more, as he has 
very quietly taken up his quarters here, without 
talking of removing. 

We began preſently our angry conference. He 
provoked me; and I repeated ſeveral of the plaineſt 
things I had ſaid before; and particularly told him, 
that I was every hour more and more diſſatisfied with 

myſelf, 


myſelf, and with him: That he was not a man, who, 
in my opinion, improved upon acquaintance: And 


me [when he knew I was writing a letter, which a 


him, which was ſooner than I liked, never did man 


He told me, That he had, upon this occaſion, been 
entering into himſelf, and had found a great deal of 
reaſon toblamie himſelf tor an impatiency and inconſi- 


be very diſagreeable to one of my delicacy. That 
having always aimed at a manly ſincerity andopenneſs 


behaviour, as might be expected from a man, who 


But that I, who had, by a perverſe fate, been thrown 
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that I ſhould not be eaſy till he had left me to myſelf, 

He might be ſurprized at my warmth, perhaps.— 
But recall; the man looked fo like a ſimpleton; heſi- 
tating, and having nothing to ſay for himſelf, or that 
ſhould excuſe the peremptorineſs of his demand upon 


gentleman waited for], that I flung from him, declare- 
ing, that I would be miſtreſs of my own time, and 
of my own actions, without being called to account 
for cither. | 
He was very uneaſy till he could again be admitted 
into my company. And when I was obliged to ſee 


ut on a more humble and reſpectful demeanour. 


deration, which, altho' he meant nothing by it, muſt 


of heart, he had not till now diſcovered, that both 
were very conſiſtent with that true politeneſs, which 
he feared he had too much diſregarded, while he ſought 
to avoid the contrary extreme ; knowing, that in me 
he had to deal with a lady, who deſpiſed an hypocrite, 
and who was above all flattery. But, from this time 
forth, I ſhould find ſuch an alteration in his whole 


knew himſelf to be honoured with the preſence and 
converſation of a perſon, who had the moſt delicate 
mind in the world that was his flouriſh. 
1 ſaid, That he might perhaps expect congratulati- 
on upon the diſcovery he had juſt now made, That 
true politeneſs and ſincerity were very compatible : 


into his company, had abundant reaſon for regret, 
| that 
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that he had not ſooner found this out :—Since, [ be- 155 
lieved, very few men of birth and education were tre 
| ſtrangers to it. egt 

He knew not neither, he ſaid, that ke had ſo baldly hir 
behaved himſelf, as to deſerve ſo very ſevere a rebuke, 

Perhaps not. But he might, if ſo, make another at 
diſcovery from what 1 had ſaid ; which might be to no 
my own diſadvantage : Since, if he had ſo much rea- op 
ſon to be ſatisfied with himſelf, he would ſee what an wi 
ungenerous perſon he ſpoke to, who, when he ſeemed 

to give himſelf airs of humility, which perhaps, he fa' 

thought beneath him to aſſume, had not the civility. W 

to make him a compliment upon them: but was W 

ready to take him at his word. he 

He had long, with infinite pleaſure, the pretended -..M 
flattery-hater ſaid, admired my ſuperior talents, and | 

a wiſdom in ſo young a Lady, perfecly ſurprizing „ 
Lady he calls me, at every word, perhaps in com- 0 

pliment to himſelf. As I endeavour to repeat his 

words with exactneſs, you'll be pleaſed, once for all, —M 

to excuſe me for repeating This. I have notitle toit. n 


And I am ſure I am too much mortified at preſent to 
take any pride in that, or any other ot his compli- 
ments. 

Let him ſtand ever ſo low in my opinon, he ſaid 
he ſhould believe all were juſt; and that he had no- 
thing todo, but to govern himſelf for the future by 
my example, and by the ſtandard I ſhould be pleaſed 

to give him. 

] told him, I knew better, than to value myſelf upon 
his volubility of ſpeech : As he pretended to pay ſo 
preferable a regard to ſincerity, heſhould confine him- 
ſelf to the ſtriCt rules of truth, when he ſpoke of me, 
to myſelf : And then, although he ſhould be ſo kind 
as to imagine, he had reaſon to make me a compli- 
ment, he would have much more to pride himſelf in 
Eis arts, that had made ſo extraordinary a Young crea- 
ture, ſo great a fool 


Really, 


* Really, my dear, the man deſerves not politer 
treatment And then has he not made a fool, an 
egregious foo], of me Alam afraid he thinks ſo 
himſelf. 


here, to break in upon me, and make the Pon 
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He was ſurprized | he was amazed! at ſo ſtrange 
a turn upon him |——He was very unhappy, that 
nothing he could do or fay would give me a good 
opinion of him. He wiſhed I would let him know, 
what he could do to obtain my confidence.—— 
I told him I defired his abſence, of all things. I 
ſaw not, that my friends thought it worth their 
while to give me diſturbance: Therefore, if he 
would fet out for London, or Berkſhire, or whither 
he pleaſed, it would be moſt agreeable to me, and 
moſt reputable too. 

He would do ſo, he ſaid, he intended to do ſo, the 
moment I was in a place to my licing— in a plaee 
convenient for me. 

This would be ſo, I told him, when he was not 


ments inconvenient. 

He did not think this place ſafe ; and as I had not 
had thoughts of ſtaying here, he had not been fo ſoli- 
citous, as otherwiſe he ſhould have been, to injoin 
privacy to his ſervants, nor to Mrs. Greme, at her 
leaving me; and there were two or three gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood, he ſaid, with whoſe ſervants 
his goſſiping raſcals had ſcraped acquaintance : So 
that he could not think of leaving me here unguarded 
and: unattended. But fix upon any place in England, 
where I could be out of danger, and undiſcovered, 
and he would go tothe furthermoſt part of the king's 
dominions, if, by doing ſo, he could make me eaſy. 
I told him plainly, that I ſhould never be in humour 
with myſelf for meeting him; nor with him, for ſe— 
ducing me away: That my regrets increaſed, inſtead. 
of diminiſhed : That my reputation was wounded : 
That nothing 1 could do would now retrieve it: And 

that 
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that he muſt not wonder, if every hour grew more 
and more uneaſy both with myſelf and him: That 
upon the whole, I was willing to take care of my. 
ſelf; and when he had left me, I ſhould beſt know 
what to reſolve upon, and whither to go. 
Ne wiſhed, he faid, he were at libertv, without 
giving me offence, or being thought to intend to 
infringe upon the articles chat 1 had ſtipulated and 
inſiſted upon, to make one humble propoſal to me.— 
But the ſacred regard he was determined to pay to all 
my injunktions (reluctantly as I had on Monday laſt 
put it into his power to ſerve me,) would not permit 
him to make it, unleſs I would promiſe to excuſe 
him if I did not approve'of it. 

] aſked, in ſome confuſion, What he would fay? 

He prefaced and paraded on; and then out came, 
with great diffidence, and many apologies, and a baſh- 
fulneſs which ſat very aukwardly upon him, a propo- 
ſal of ſpeedy ſolemnization: Which, he ſaid, would 
put all right : would make my firſt three or four 
months, which otherwiſe muſt be paſſed in obſcurity 
and apprehenſion, a round of viſits and viſitings to 
and from all his relations; To Miſs Howe; To 
whom I pleaſed : And would pave the way to the 
reconciliation I had fo much at heart. 

Your advice had great weight with me juſt then, as 
well as his reaſons, and the conſideration of my un- 
happy ſituation : But what could I ſay ? I wanted 
ſomebody to ſpeak to me : I could not, all at once, 
act as if I thought, that all punctilio was at an end. 1 
was unwilling to ſuppoſe it was ſo ſoon. 

The man ſaw I was n or angry at his motion. I 
only bluſhed up to the ears; That I am ſure I did: 
Looked filly, and like a fool. 

He wants not courage. Would he have had me 
catch at his firſt, at his very firſt word ?—l was filent 
too - And do not the bold foi take ſilence for a mark 
of favour ?!—Then, fo lately in my father's houle | 

Having, 
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Having, alſo, declared to him in my letters, before 1 


re had your advice, that I would not think of marriage, 
at till he had paſſed thro? a ſtate of probation, as I may 
i call i—How was it poſſible, I could encourage, with 
W very ready ſigns of approbation, ſuch an early pro- 
poſal * eſpecially ſo ſoon after the free treatment he 
ut had provoked from me.—[fI were to die, I could not. 
1 He looked at me with great confidence; as if (not- 
, withſtanding his contradiQtory baſhfulneſs) he would 
1 look me through, while my eye but now- and- then 
I” could glance at him. He begged my pardon with 
al great obſequiouſneſs : He was afraid I would think 
7 he deſerved no other anſwer, but that of a contemp- 


tuous ſilence, True Love was . fearful of offend- 
4 ing—[ Take care, Lovelace, thought I, how yours 
is tried by that rule]. Indeed fo ſacred a regard 
[fooliſh man I] would he have to all my declarations 
made before I honoured him 


] would hear him no further; but withdrew in too 
viſible conflion, and left him to make his nonſenſical 
flouriſhes to himſelf. 4, : 
| will only add, that, if he really wiſhes for a ſpeedy 
ſolemnization, he never could have had a luckier time 
to preſs for my conſent to it. But he let it go off; 
and indignation has taken place of it : And now it 
ſhall be my point, to get him at a diſtance from me. 
am, my deareſt friend,” 
Tour ever faithful and obliged ſervant, 
5 Cr. H. 


i 
Mr. LoVv ELAC, 7. Joun BETTORD, F/4; 


HAT can be done with a woman who is 
above flattery, and deſpiſes all praiſe but that 
which flows from the approbation of her own heart? 

But why will this admirable creature urge her 
deſtiny ? Why will ſhe defy the power ſhe is abſo- 
e F lutely 


ſentment?— And why, when ſhe is offended, does 
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lutely dependent upon? - Why will ſhe ſtill with 
my face, that ſhe had never left her father's houſe 2 
Why will ſhe deny me her company, till ſhe makes 
me loſe my patience, and Jay myſelf open to her re. 


ſhe carry her indignation to the utmoſt length, that 
a ſcornful beauty, in the very height of her power and 
Pride, can go. 5 
© Is it prudent, thinkeſt thou, in her circumſtances, 
to tell me, repeatedly to tell me, That the is every 

Four more and more diſſatisfied with herſelf and me? 
That I am not one, who improve upon her, in my 
converſation and addreſs ? | Could thou, Jack, bear 
this from a captive!] That ſhe ſhall not be eaſy while 
ſhe is with me? That ſhe was thrown upon me by 
perverſe fate? That ſhe knew better than to value 
herſelf: upon my volubility ? That if I thought ſhe 


. 


deſerved the compliments I made her, I might pride can 
myſelf in my arts, which had made a fool of ſo ex- now 
traordinary a perſon ? That ſhe ſhould never forgive ſub! 
herſelf for meeting me, nor me for ſeducing her away? anci 
Her very words!] That her regrets increaſe inftead furt 
of diminiſh ? I hat ſhe would take care of herſelf: or r. 
and ſince her friends thought it not worth while to post 
purſue her, ſhe would be left to that care? That! mor 


ſhould make Mrs. Sorlings's houſe more agreeabł by 
my abſence?—And go to Berks, to town, or where- 
ever 1 would [to the devil, I ſuppoſe], with all her 
heart ? ND on 
The impolitic charmer ? To a temper ſovindic- 
tive as ſhe thinks mine 1 To a free liver, as ſhe be- 
lieves me to be, who has her in his power II was 
before, as thou knoweſt, balancing; now this ſcale, 
now that, the heavieſt. I only waited to ſee how 
her will would work, how mine would lead me on. 
Thou ſeeſt what biaſs here takes——And wilt thou 
doubt that mine will be determined by it ?—Were 
not her faults before this numerous enough ?—Why 
will ſhe put me upon locking back ?—— * 
AT | | Wl 
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„ will fit down to argue with myſelf by-and-by, 
and thou ſhalt be acquainted with the reſult. 

If thou kneweſt, if thou but beheldeſt, the abje& 
fave ſhe made me look like I had given myſelf high 
gits, as ſbe called them: But they were airs that 
ſhewed my love for her: That ſhewed I could not live 
out of her company. But ſhe took me down with a 
vengeance ! She made me look about me. So much 
advantage had ſhe over me; ſuch ſevere turns upon 
me; by my foul, Jack, I had hardly a word to ſay 
for myſelf. Jam aſhamed to tell thee, what a poor 
creature ſhe made me look like l But I could have 
told her ſomething that would have humbled her 
pretty pride at the inſtant, had ſhe heen in a proper 
place, and proper company-about her. FOE 

To fuch 2. placethen——and where ſhe cannotfly 
me—And then to ſee how my will works, and what 
can be done by the amorous See-jaw ; now humble ; 
now proud; now expecting, or demanding ; now 
ſubmitting, or acquieſcing—till I have tired reſiſt- 
ance. But theſe hints are at preſent enough—l may 
further explain myſelf as I go along; and as I confirm 
or recede in my future motions. If ſhe will revive 
p-{t diſobligations !—lIf ſhe wif—But no more No 
more, as I ſaid, at preſent, of threatenings, 


LETTER XVI 


Mr. LOVELACE; In Continuation. 


ND do I not ſee that I ſhall need nothing but 
I patience, in order to have all power with me ? 
For what ſhall we fay, if all theſe complaints of a 
character wounded ; theſe declarations of increaſing 
regrets for meeting me ; of reſentments never to be 
gotover for my ſeducing her away: Theſeangry com- 
mands to leave her : What ſhall we ſay, If all were 
to mean nothing but MaTrRIMoONy ?—And what if 


E 4 my | 


V 
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; 2 . | | 8 . E 
my forbearing to enter upon that ſubject come out to 


be the true cauſe of her petulance and uneaſineſs? 4 
I had once before played about the ſkirts of tte WF © 
irrevocable obligation; but thought myſelf obliged WW * 
to ſpeak.in cleuds, and to run away from the ſubjeR, f. 
as ſoon as ſhe took my meaning, leſt ſhe ſhould ima- bs 
ine it to be ungeneroufly urged, now ſhe was in us 
ome ſort in thy power, as ſhe had forbid me, before- 
band, to touch upon it, till I were in a flate of 5 
yiſible reformation, and till a reconciliation with her 1 
friends were probable. But now, out- argued, out- bo 
talented, and puſhed ſo vehemently to leave one, whom h 
I had no good pretence to id if ſhe would g; and # 
Vu ho could ſo eaſily, if I had given her cauſe to doubt, 5 
have thrown herſelf into other protection, or have pi 
returned to Harlowe-Place and Solmes; I ſpoke out : 
upon the ſubject, and offered reaſons, altho' with in- 10 
finite doubt and heſitation [ Jef? ſhe ſhould be offended at f 
me, Beltord I] why ſhe ſhould aſſent to the legal tie, 5 
and make me the happieſt of men. And Obow the A 
mantled cheek, the downcaſt eye, the ſilent, yet ke 
trembling lip, and the heaving boſom, a ſweet col- F 
le ̃ion of heightened beauties, gave evidence, that i 
the tender was not mortally offenſive! 9 + 
Charming creature, thought I [But I charge thee, | =. 
that thou let not any of the ſex know my exultation] | 
Is it ſo ſoon come to this? Am I already lord of the th 
deſtiny of a Clariſſa Harlowe Am ] already the te- 
formed man thou reſolvedſt I ſhould be, before I had S 
the leaſt encouragement given me? Is it thus, that . 
the more thou knoweſt me, the leſs thou ſeeft reaſon to ap- if 
frove of me?. And can art and deſign enter into tt 
| breaſt ſo c#leſtial; To baniſh me from thee, to inſiſt a 
ſo rigorouſly upon my abſer ce, in order to bring me 
_ _ eloſer tothee, and make the bleſſing dear? — Well do fit 
iy arts juſtify ine; and encourage me to let looſe fo 


my plotting genius upon thee, 1 
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acriſis when thy going off was neceſſary to avoid being 


but who is not ſo! And ſhall I marry a woman, 


by thyſelf. Nor will I take-in thy full meaning, by 


conduct, the truth of that obſervation, That true 


thou aſkeſt, © 
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But let me tell thee, charming maid, if thy wiſhes 
are not all to be anſwered, that thou haſt yet to ac- 
count to me for thy reluctance to go off with me at 


forced into the nuptial fetters with a wretch, that 
were he not thy averſion, thou wert no more honeſt 
to thy own merit, than to me. : 

am accuſtomed to be preferred, let me tell thee, 
by thy equals in rank too, tho? thy inferiors in merit; 


who has given me reaſon to doubt the preference ſhe 

has for me? f 3 
No, my deareſt love, —l have too ſacred a regard 

for thy injunctiuns, to let them be broke thro', even 


bluſhing ſilence only. Nor ſhalt thou give me room 
to doubt, whether it be neceſſity or love, that in- 
ſpires this condeſcending impulſe. „ 

Upon theſe principles, what had TI to do, but to 
conſtrue her ſilence into contemptuous diſpleaſure ? 
And I begged her pardon, for making a motion, 
which, I had ſo much reaſon to fear, would offend her: 
For the future I would pay a ſacred regard to her 
previous injunctions, and prove to her, by all my 


love is always fearful of offending |——— _ 
And what could the Lady ſay to this? methinks 


Say Why ſhelooked vexed, diſconcerted, teazed; 
was at a loſs, as I thought, whether to be more angry 
with herſelf, or me. She turned about, however, as 
if to hide a ſtarting tear; and drew a ſigh into two or 
three but juſt audible quavers, trying to ſuppreſs it ; 
and withdrew, leaving me maſter of the field. 

Tell me not of politeneſs : Tell me not of genero- 
ſity : Tell me not of compaſſion ;—ls ſhe not a match 
for me? More than a match? does ſhe not out- do 
me at every fair weapon? Has ſhe not made me, 


3 doubt 


V 
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doubt her love ? Has ſhe not taken officious pains to 
declare, that ſhe was not averſe to Solmes for any 
reſpect ſhe had to me? and her ſorrow for putting 
herſelf out of Iii reach; that is to ſay, for meeting 


nme 


Then what a triumph would it be to the Hark 
pride, were I now to marry this Lady ?—A family 
beneath my own !—No one in it worthy of an alliance 
with, but her My own eſtate not contemptible |. 
Living within the bounds of it, to avoid dependence 
upon their betters, and obliged to no man living | 
My expectations ſtill ſo much more conſ1derable—My 


' Perſon, my talents—not to be deſpiſed; ſurely—Yet 


reje ed by them with ſcorn :>Obliged to carry on 
an underhand addreſs to their daughter, when two 
of the moſt conſiderable families in the kingdom have 
made overtures, which I have declined, partly for her 
fake, and partly becauſe I never will marry, if ſbe be 
not the perſon : To be forced to ſteal her away; not 


only from them, but from her/elf:—And muſt I be 


| brought to implore forgiveneſs and reconciliation 


from the Harlowes ?—Beg to be acknowledged as 
the ſen of a gloomy tyrant, whoſe only boaſt is his 
riches ? As a brother to a wretch, who has conceived. 


immortal hatred to me; and to a ſiſter who was be- 
neath my attempts, or | would have had her in ny 
en way and that with a tenth part of the trouble 
and pains that her ſiſter, whom ſhe has ſo barbarouſ- 
ly inſulted, has coſt me, yet not a ſtep advanced with 
her ?] And, finally, as a nephew to uncles, who va- 
luing themſelves upon their acquired fertunes, would 
inſult me, as creeping to them on that account! 


laſt, and, let me ſay, not the meaneſt of your ſtock 


ſhould thus creep, thus fawn, thus lick the duſt, for | 


a Wire - 
Proceed anon. 


L E T. 


Forbid it the blood of the Lovelaces, that your 
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Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe. 


LETTER XVII. 
From Mr. Lovelace; In Continuation. 


UT is it not the divine Clariſſa [ Harlowe let me 
not ſay; my ſoul ſpurns them all but her} 
whom I am thus by implication threatening !——]f_ 
virtue be the true nobility, how 15ſhe ennobled, aud 
how would an alliance with her ennoble me, were 
there no drawbacks from the family ſhe is ſprung 
from, and prefers to me? | 

But again, let me ſtop.—Is there not ſomething 
wrong; /as there not been ſomething wrong in this 
divine creature — And will not the refle ctions upon 
that wrong [what tho' it may be conſtrued in my fa- 
vour ?] make me unhappy, when novelty has loſt its 
charms, and ſhe 15 mind and perſon all my own ?— 
Libertines are nicer, if at all nice, than other men. 
They ſeldom meet with the ſtand of virtue in the 
omen whom they attempt. And by thoſe they have 
met with, they judge of all the reſt. Importunity and 
Opportunity no woman is proof againſt, eſpecially from 
a perſevering lover, who knows how to ſuit tempta- 
tions to inclinations. This, thou knoweſt, is a 
prime article of the rake's ereed. 

And what! (methinks thou aſkeſt with ſurprize) 
Doſt thou queſtion this moſt admirable of women? 
Ihe virtue of a CLARISS A doſt thou queſtion ? 
1 do not, I dare not queſtion it. My reverence 
for her will not let me, directly, queſtion it. But let 
me, in my turn, aſk thee—ls not, may not her vir- 
tue be founded rather in pride than principle ? 
Whoſe daughter is ſhe And is ſhenot a daughter ? 
If impeccable, how came ſhe by her impeccability ? 
—The pride of ſetting an example to her ſex has run 
away with her hitherto, and may have made her till 
do invincible—But is not that pride abated ?— 


What 
1 ; 


| | 0 
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What may not both men and women be brought tg 
do, in a mortified ſtate? What mind is ſuperior to 
calamity ?——Pride 1s perhaps the principal bulwark 
of female virtue. Humble a woman, and may ſhe 
not be effefuaily, humbled ? 
Then who ſays, Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe is the pa- 
ragon of virtue? Isvirtue itſelf ? 
All who know her, and have heard of her, it will 
be anſwered. | 
Common bruit Ils virtue to be eſtabliſhed by 
common bruit only ?—Has her virtue ever been 
proved? Who has dared to try her virtue? 
I told thee, I would fit down to argue with my- 
ſelf; and I have drawn myſelf into the argumentati- 
on before I was aware. ug 
Let me enter into a ftriQ diſcuſſion of this ſubje&, 
I know how ungenerous an appearance what I have 
faid, and what I have farther to ſay, on this topic, 
will have fromi me : But am I not bringing virtue to 
the touchſtone, with a view to exalt it, if it come 
out to be virtue ?—Avaunt then, for one moment, 
all conſideration that may ariſe from a weakneſs, 
which ſome would miſcall gratitude ; and is often- 
times the corrupter of a heart not ignoble | 
To the teſt then. And I will bring this charming 
creature to the ſtricteſt teſt, that all the lex, whomay 
be ſhewn any paſſages in my letters [And I know thou 
cheareſt the hearts of all thy acquaintance with ſuch 
_ detached parts of mine, as tend not to diſhonour cha- 
raCters or reveal names. And this gives me an appe- 
tite to oblige thee by interlardment] that all the ſex, 
ſay, may ſee what they ought to be; what is expected 
from them ; and if they have to deal with a perſon of 
reflection and pundtilio [| pride, if thou wilt], how 
careful they ought to be, by a regular and uniform 


* 


them by favours granted, which may be interpreted 
into natural weakneſs, For is not a wife the r 
of a 


conduct, not to give him cauſe to think lightly of 
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„ of a man's honour ? And do not her faults bring more 
diſgrace upon a huſband, than even upon herſelf? 
It is not for nothing, Jack, that 1 have diſliked 
the life of ſhackles |l—— | 

To the teſt, then, as I ſaid, ſince now I have the 
queſtion brought home to me, Whether I am to 
have 2 wife? And whether ſhe be tobe a wife at the 
firſt, or at the ſecond hand? 1 
I will proceed fairly; I will do the dear creature 
not only ſtri&, but generaus juſtice; for I will try 
her by her own judgment, as well as by our prin- 
ciples. | : — 

She blames herſelf for having correſponded with 
me, a man of free character; and one indeed whoſe 
firſt view it was, to draw her into this correſpond- 
ence; and who ſucceeded in it, by means unknown 
to herſelf, ; N 

Now, what were her inducements to this correſ- 
pondence; lf not what her niceneſs makes her 
ink blame - worthy, why does ſhe blame herſelf? 

Has ſhe been capable of error ?=Of perſiſting in 
that errar.? 5 | 8 8 

Whoever was the tempter, that is not the thing; 
nor what the temptation. The fac, the error, is now 
before us. 7 | 

Did ſhe perſiſt in it againſt parental prohibition ? 

She owns ſhe dic. 3s | 

Was there ever known to be a daughter who had 
higher notions of the filial duty, of the parental au- 
thority ? 

Never. | 

What muſt be thoſe inducements, how ſtrong, 
that were too ſtrong for duty, in a daughter ſo duti- 
ful - What muſt my thought have been of them, 
what my hopes built upon them, at the time, taken 
m this light ? Fw 1 
Well, but it will be faid, That her principal view 
vas, to prevent miſchief between her brother and her 

| . bother 
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other friends, and the man vilely inſulted by them 


all. 

But why ſhould he be more concemnett for the ſafe. 
ty of others, than they were for their own ?—Anq 
| hs not the rencounter then happened? —Was a perſon 

virtue to be prevailed upon to break through her 
apparent, her acknowledged duty, upon any conſidera- 
tion ?—Much leſs was ſhe to be ſo prevailed upon to 
prevent an apprehended evil only ? 

Thou, Lovelace, the tempter (thou'lt a again break 
out and ſay), to be the accuſer | 

But I am not the accuſer. I am an arguer only, 
and, in my heart, all the time acquit and worſhip 
the divine creature. But let me, nevertheleſs, exa- 
mine, whether the acquittal be owing to her merit, 
or my weakneſs, the true name for love. 

But ſhall we ſuppoſe another motive ?—And that 
is Lovz; a motive which all the world will excuſe 


her for.— But let me tell all the world that do, mt 


becauſe they ou, but becauſe all the world is apt 
to be miſled by it. 


Let Lo v then be the motive: Love of whom? 


A Lovelace is the anſwer. 

Is there but one Lovelace in the world May 
not more Lovelaces be attracted by ſo fine a figure? 
By ſuchexalted qualities At was her chara & er that 
drew me to her: And it was her beauty and good 
ſenſe, that rivetted my chains; and now, all toge- 
ther make me think her a ſubje ct worthy of my at- 
tempts; worthy of my ambition. 

But has ſhe had the candor, the openneſs, to a- 
knowledge that love? 

She has not. 

Well then, if love be at bottom, 1s there not 
another vice lurking beneath the ſhadow of that 


love ?——Has ſhe not affe ation ——Or is it pride. 


of heart ? And 
n 


a_ . n 1 n 
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And what reſults ?——ls then the divine Clariſſa 
Harlowe capable of loving a man whom ſhe ought not 
to love ?——And is ſhe capable of affectation? And 


by is her virtue founded in pride? And, if this anſwer 
on be affirmative, muſt ſhe not then be a woman = 
5 And can ſhe keep this lover at bay? Can ſhe 
. make Aim, who has been accuſtomed to triumph over 
to other women, tremble ?—Can the ſo conduct herſelf, 
as to make him, at times, queſtion whether ſhe loves 
ik im or any man; yet not have the requiſite command 
over the paſſion itſelf in ſteps of the higheſt conſe- 
y quence to her honour, as ſbe thinks [J am trying her, 
ip jack, by her own thoughts]—but ſuffer herſelf to 
. be provoked to promiſe to abandon her father's houſe, 
7 and go off with him, knowing his character; and 
: even conditioning not to marry till improbable and 
ot remote contingencies were to come to paſs—W hat 
"3 tho? the provocations were ſuch as ra? Juſtify any 
* other woman; yet was a CLARISsSA tobe ſuſceptible 
pt to provocat ions, which ſhe thinks herſelf highly cen- 
ſurable for being ſo much moved by? 
7 But let us ſee the dear creature reſolving to revoke 
= her promiſe ; yet meeting her lover; a bold and in- 
y trepid man, who was more than once before diſap- 
I pointed by her; and who comes, as ſhe muſt think, 
it prepared to expect the fruits of her appointment, 
0 and reſolved to carry her off. — And let us ſee him 


aQually carrying her off; and having her at his 

. mercy May there not be, Lrepeat, other Lovelaces ; 

other like intrepid perſevering enterprizers  . alth? 
they may not go to work in the ſame way? 


4 And has then a CLARISSA [herſelf her judge] 
failed ? In ſuch great points failed; And may 

1 | the not ſurther fail? Fail in the greateſt point, to 

5 which all the other points in which ſhe has failed, 

„ have but a natural tendency? 

5 Nor ſay thou, that virtue, in the eye of heaven, 

d is as much a manly as a 2% any grace [By virtue in 


this place I maan chaſtity and to be ſuperior to temp- 
| tation; 
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tation; my Clariſſa out of the queſtion}. Nor; af 
thou, Shall the man be guilty, yet expect the woman 
to be guiltle's, and even unſuſpeQtable ?——Urge 
thou not theſe arguments, I ſay, ſince the wife, þ 
a failure, may do much more injury to the huſband, 
than the huſband can do to the wife, and not onl 
to her huſband, but to all his family, by obtruding 
another man's children in his poſſeſſions, perhaps to 
the excluſion of (at leaſt to a participation) with his 
own; he believing them all the time to be his, In 
the eye of heaven, therefore, the ſin cannot be equal, 
Beſides, I have read in ſome place, that the woman 
was made for the man, not the man for the woman, 
Virtue then is leſs to be diſpenſed with in the woman 


than in the man. 
- 'Thon, Lovelace (methinks ſome better man than 
thyſelf will ſay), to expect ſuch perfection in a 
woman Rs. 
Ves, I, may I anſwem Was not the great Cæſar 
a great Rake as to women? — Wass he not called, by 
his very ſoldiers, on one of his triumphant entries in- 
to Rome, The bald-pated lecherp—and warning given 
of him to the wives, as well as to the daughters, of 
his fellow- citizens? Vet did not Cæſar repudiate 
| his wife for being only in company with Clodius, or 


rather becauſe Clodius, tho? by ſurprize upon her, 0] 
was found in hers? And what was the reaſon be gave e: 
for it ?—lIt was this (tho? a Rake himſelf, as Il have n 

| ſaid), and only this—The wife of Ceſar muſt not be WI 
 fuſpetiid |— 8 0 
Cæſar was not a prouder man than Lovelace.— 9 


Go to then, Jack; nor ſay, nor let any-body ſay, 
in thy hearing, that Lovelace, a man valuing him- 
ſelf upon his anceſtry, is ſingular in his expectations 
of a wife's purity, tho' not pure himſelf. po 

As to my CLaR1S8aA, lown that J hardly think, 
there ever was ſuch an angel of a woman. But has 
ſhe not, as above, already taken ſteps, which ſhe her- 
ſelf condemns? Steps, which the world, and her own 
5 ff family, 


we wen, 2 80 


forth, and deſire to ſtand in her place. 
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@mily, did not think her capable of taking 


And for which her own family will not forgive her? 


Nor think it ſtrange, that J refuſe to hear any thing 
pleaded in behalf of a ſtandard virtue, from high pro- 
vocations :—Are not provocations and temptations 


the teſts of virtue? A ſtandard virtue muſt not be 


allowed to be provoked to deſtroy or annihilate itſelf. 
May not then the ſucceſs of him, who could carry 


her thus far, be allowed to be an encouragement for 


him totry to carry her farther p—— Tis but to try, 

ackx Who will be afraid of a trial for this divine 
lady : Thou knoweſt, that I have more than once, 
twice or thrice, been tempted to make this trial upon 
young ladies of name and character: But never yet 
tound one of them to hold me out tor a month; nor 
ſo long as could puzzle my invention. I have con- 


_ cluded againſt the whole ſex upon it. And now if I 
have not found a virtue that cannot be corrupted, I 


will ſwear that there is not one ſuch in the whole ſex. 
Is not then the whole ſex concerned that this trial 
ſhould be made ?——And who is it that knows her, 
that would not ſtake upon her head the honour of 


the whole? Let her who would refuſe it, come 


I muſt aſſure thee, that I have a prodigious high 
opinion of virtue; as I have of all thoſe graces and 
excellencies, which I have not been able to attain 


myſelf. Every free liver would not fay this, nor 


think thus—Every argument he uſes, condemnatory 
of his own actions, as ſome would think—But in- 
genuity was ever a ſignal part of my charaQer. 
Satan, whom thou mayeſt, if thou wilt, in this 
caſe, call my inſtigator, put the good man of old 
upon the ſevereſt trials—— To his behaviour under 
theſe trials, that good man owed his honour and his 
future rewards. An innocent perſon, if doubted, 
muſt wiſh to be brought to a tair and candid trial. 
Rinaldo, 
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Rinaldo, indeed, in Arioſto, put the Mantua 
knight's cup of trial from him, which was to be the 


proof of his wife's chaſtity (a) — This was his argu- 


ment for forbearing the experiment : * Why ſhould] 
© ſeek a thing I ſhould be loth to find? My wife it 
© a woman: The ſex is frail. I cannot believe bet. 
ter of her than I do. It will be to my own loſs, if 
] find reaſon to think worſe.” But Rinaldo would 
not have refuſed the trial of the lady, before ſhe be- 
came his wife, and when he might have availed 
himſelf by detecting her. 
For my part, I would not have put the cup from 
me, tho? married, had it been but in hope of finding 
reaſon to confirm my good opinion of my wife's ho- 


nour; and that I might aged whether 1 had a ſnake 


or a dove in my boſom, 
To my point 
which will not ſtand a trial? 
man who would wiſh to ſhun it 7 
Well then, a trial ſeems neceſſary for the further 
eftabliſhment of the honour of ſo excellent a creature, 
And who ſhall put her to this trial? Who, but 
the man, who has, as ſhe thinks, already induced 
her, in leſſer points, to ſwerve ?—And this for her 
tun ſake, in a double ſenſe Not only, as he 
has been able to make ſome impreſſion, but as ſhe 
regrets the impreſſion made; and {o may be pre- 
ſumed to be guarded againſt his further attempts. 
The fituation ſhe is at preſent in, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, is a diſadvantageous one to her: But if ſhe o- 
vercome, that will redound to her honour. 1 
hun 


( a The ft Wy is, That whoever dra k f this cup, if 
lis wife avere chaſte, could drink without ſpilling : If 


 etherwiſe, the contrary. See Arioſto's Orlando Furioſo, 
Book xllli. 


What that wo- 


W hat muſt that virtue be, 
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„chun not, therefore, my dear ſoul, further trials, 
nor hate me for making them. For what woman 
can be ſaid to be virtuous till ſhe has been tried? 

Nor is one effort, one trial, to be ſufficient. Why? 
Becauſe a woman's heart may be at one time adamant, 
at another wax.—As | have often experienced. And 
ſo, no doubt haſt thou. _ 

A fine time on't, methinks thou ſayeſt, would the 
women have, if they were all to be tried! _ 

But, Jack, I am not, for that, neither. Tho? J 
am a rake, I am not a rake's friend; except thine 
and company's. e 

And be this one of the morals of my tedious diſ- 
cuſſion Let the little rogues who would not be 
« put to the queſtion, as I may call it, chooſe accord- 
© ingly —Let them prefer to their favour, good 
© honeſt ſober fellows who have not been uſed to 


play dogs tricks: Who will be willing to take them 


« as they offer; and who, being tolerable themſelves, 
are not ſuſpicious of others.“ | 

But what, methinks thou aſkeſt, is to become of 
the lady, if ſhe fail? 

What? Why will ſne not, if once ſubdued, be 
always ſubdued ? Another of our libertine maxims— 
And what an immenſe pleaſure to a marriage-hater, 
what rapture to thought, to be able to prevail upon 
ſuch a lady as Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe to live with 
him, without real change of name! 

But if ſhe reſiſt If nobly ſhe ſtand her trial 

Why then I will marry her, to be ſure ; and bleſs 
my ſtars for ſuch an angel of a wife. 

But will ſhe not hate thee: Will ſhe not 
refuſe 1 

No, no, Jack !——Circumſtanced and ſituated as 
we are, IJ am not afraid of that. — And hate me 


Why ſhould ſhe hate the man who loves her upon 
proof 


. 


And 


— ——ä4—ä— — — ot nee 


—. Power, now ſhe is ſo [Elſe perhaps it had not]. 
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And then for a little hint at reprixa— Am I we 
juſtified | in my reſobutions of trying fer virtue; wh 
is reſolved, as I may fay, to try nine? Who hy 
declared, that ſhe will not marry me, till ſhe ba 
hopes of my reformation ? | 

And now to put an end to this "IO argumentati. 
on, wilt thou not thyſelf [whom J have ſuppoſed an 

advocate for the lady, becauſe I know that Lord M. 
has put thee upon uſing the intereſt he thinks thou 
haſt in me, to perſuade me to enter the pale; dil 
thou not thyſelf ] allow me to try, if I cannot awaken 
the woman in her ?——To try, if ſhe, with all that 
glowing ſymmetry of parts, and that full bloom of 
vernal graces, by which ſhe attracts every eye, be 
really inflexible as to the grand article ? 

Let me begin then, as opportunity preſents ——] 
lawn watch her every ſtep to find one ſliding 
one ; her every moment, to find the moment eriti: 
ak And the rather, as ſhe ſpares not me, but takes 
every advantage that offers, to puzzle and plague me; 

nor expects nor thinks me to be a good man, If ſhe 
Be a woman, and love me, I ſhall ſurely catch her 

once tripping : For Love was ever a traitor to its 

. harbourer : And love within, and 1 without, ſhe'll 
be more than woman, as the poet ſays, or Lis than 

man, if I ſucceed not. 

Now, Belford, all is out. The lau is mine; 
ſhall be more mine. —— Marriage, I ſee, is in * 


J can have her without, who can blame me for 5 

ing? If not, great will be her glory, and my future 

confidehce.—And well will ſhe merit the ſacrifice ! 

ſhall make her of my liberty ; and from all her ſex 

| honours next to divine, for giving a proof that there 

was once a woman whoſe virtue no trials, no ſtrata- 

gems, no temptations, even from the man ſhe hated 
not, could overpower, 

| 5 Now 
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* Now will thou ſee all my circulation: As ina glaſs 
vilt thou ſee it.—CABALA, however, is the word 


a), nor let the ſecret eſcape thee even in thy 
dreams. | i . 

Nobody doubts, that ſhe is to be my wife. Let 
her paſs for ſuch, when I give the word. Mean- 
time Reformation ſhall be my ſtalking-horſe; ſome 
one of the women in London, it I canget her thither, 
my bird. And ſo much for this time. 


L-E T T B-R  XVill. 
Miſs Ho WE, To N. 5 CLlarissa HARLOW. - 
[In anſwer to letters viii, xiv. ] | 


TNON'T be ſo much concerned, my deareſt friend, 

at the bickerings bet veen my mamma and me. 
We love one another dearly notwithſtanding, If my 
mamma had not me to find fault with, ſhe muſt find 
fault with ſomebody elſe. And as to me, I ama 
very ſaucy girl; and were there not this occaſion, 
there would be ſome other to ſhew it. 

You have heard me ſay, that this was always the 
cafe between us.——Y ou could not otherwiſe have 
known it, For when you was with us, you harmo- 
nized us both; and indeed I was always more afraid 
of you than of my mamma. But then that awe 1s 
accompanied with love, Your reproofs (as I have al- 
ways found) are ſo charmingly-mild and inſtructive! 
ſo evidently calculated to improve, and not to pro- 
voke, that a generous temper muſt be amended by 
them. But here now, mind my mamma, when you 
are not with us Tou ſball, I tell you, Nancy |—TI 
will have it fo . Dent I know beſt .I won't 
be diſobeyed How can a daughter of ſpirit bear ſuch 

25 5 language! 


(a) This aword, whenever uſed by any of theſe gentle 


nen, Was agreed to imply an invioluble ſecret. 


* 
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language ! Such looks too with the language; and 


not have a longing mind to diſobey ? 

Don't adviſe me, my dear, to obey my mamma in 
her prohibition of correſponding with you. She haz 
no reaſon for it. Nor would ſhe ef her own juds. 


ment have prohibited me. That odd old ambling ſoul 


your uncle (whoſe viſits are frequenter thanever), in. 
fligated by your malicious and ſelfiſh brother and ſiſter, 
is the occaſion. And they only have borrowed my 
mamma's lips at the diſtance they are from you, for 
a fort of ſpeaking-trumpet for them. The prohibi- 


tion, once more I ſay, cannot come from her heart: 


But if it did, is ſo much danger to be apprehended 
from my continuing to write to one of my own ſex, 


as if I wroteto one of the other? Don't let dejection 


and diſappointment, and the courſe of oppreſſion 
which you have run thro', weaken your mind, my 
deareſt creature; and make you ſee inconveniencies, 
where there poſſibly cannot be any. If your talent 
is ſcribbling, as you call it; ſo is mine And J will 
ſcribble on, at all opportunities; and to you; let 
*em ſay what they will. Nor let your letters be fill- 
ed with the ſelf- accuſations you mention: There is 
no cauſe for them. I wiſh, that your Anna 
Howe, who continues in her mother's houſe, were 
but halt fo good as Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe, who has 
been driven out of her father's. Ft 
I wili ſay nothing upon your letter to your fiſter, 
till I ſee the effect it will have. Yow hope, you tell 
me, that you ſhallhave your money and cloaths ſent 
you, notwithſtanding what I write of my opinion to 
the contrary.—I am ſorry to have it to acquaint you, 
that Thave juſt now heard, that they have ſat in coun- 


cil upon your letter: and that your mamma was the 


only perſon, who was for ſending you your things; 
and was over-ruled. I charge you therefore to accept 
of my offer, as by my laſt; and give me particular 


directions for what you want, that I can ſupply you 
with beſides, 


Don't 


fies wiſning, my dear? 


Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe. t 15 


*Non't ſet your thoughts ſo much upon a reconcilia- 


tion, as to prevent your laying hold of any handſome 
opportunity to give yourſelf a protector; ſuch a one 
az the man will be, who I imagine, huſband-like, 


will let nobody inſult you but himſelf. 


What could he mean, by letting ſlip ſuch a one as 
that you mention? I don't know how to blame you 
neither, How could you go beyond ſilence and 
bluſhes, when the fooliſh fellow came with his ob- 
ſervances of the reſtrictions which you laid him un- 
der when in another ſituation ? But, as I told you 
above, you really ſtrike peopleinto awe. And, upon 


my word, you did not ſpare him. 


| repeat what] ſaid in my laſt, that you have a very 


nice part to act: And I will add, that you have a 


mind that is much too delicate for your part. But 
when the lover is exalted, the lady muft be humbled. 


He is naturally proud and ſaucy. I doubt, you muſt 
engage his pride, which he calls his honour: And that 


you muſt throw off a little more of the veil. And 1 
would have you reſtrain your wiſhes before him, that 
you had not met him; and the like.—What ſigni- 
| He will not bear it. 
You can hardly expect that he will. 

Nevertheleſs it vexes me to the very bottom of my 
pride, that any wretch of that ſex ſhould have ſuch a 
triumph over ſuch a lady, 


I cannot, however, but ſay, that I am charmed 


with your ſpirit. So much ſweetneſs, where ſweet - 
neſs is requifite ; ſo much ſpirit where ſpirit is called 


fo - What a true magnanimity! 


But I doubt, in your prefent circumſtances, you 
muſt endeavour after a little more of the relerve, and 


palliate a little.—That humility which he puts on 


when you riſe upon him, is not natural to him. 
Methinks I ſee the man heſitating, and looking like 
the fool you paint him, under your corrective ſupe- 


riority! 
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riority |—Buthhe is not a fool. Don't put him upch 
mingling reſentment with his love. 


Vou are very ſerious, my dear, in the firſt of the 


two letters before me, in relation to Mr. Hickman 
and me; and in relation to my mamma and me. 
But, as to the latter, yqu muſt not be too grave. If 
we are not well together at one time, we are not ill 
together at another.—And while I am able to make 
my mamma ſmile in the midſt of the moſt angry ft 
ſhe ever fell into on the preſent occaſion (tho? ſome. 
times ſhe would not, if ſhe could help it), it is a very 
good ſign—A ſign that diſpleaſure can never go deep, 
or be laſting. And then a kind word, or kind look, to 
her favourite Hickman, ſets the one in raptures, and 
the other in tolerable hum our at any time. 


But your caſe pains me tothe heart; and withallmy | 


levity, they muſt bozAſome times partake of that pain, 


which muſt continue as long as you are in a ſtate of 


uncertainty.; and eſpecially as I was not able to pre- 
vail for that protection for you, which would have 
prevented the unhappy ſtep, the neceſſity for which, 
we both, with ſo much reafon, deplore. 


I have only to add (and yet that is needleſs to tell 


you), That I am, and will ever be, 
Tour affectionate friend and ſervant, 
ANNA Hows, 


LIT TIER N. 
Miſs CLARIssA HarLows, To Miſs Hows. 


Ou tell me, my dear, that my cloaths and the 
little matter of money I left behind me, will not 

be ſent me.— But 1 will ſtill hope, It is yet early 
days. When their paſſions ſubſide, they will better 
conſider of it; and eſpecially as I have my ever dear 
and excellent mamma tor my friend, in this requeſt. 
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0 the ſweet indulgence! how has my heart 


bled, and how does it ſtill bleed for her 

You adviſe me not todepend upon a reconciliation. 
go not depend upon it. I cannot. But neverthe- 
te(sit isthe wiſh next my heart. And as to this man, 
what can 1 do? You ſee that marriage is not abſo- 
lately in my own power, if I were inclined to prefer 
t to the trial which I think I onght to have princi- 
ally in view to make for a reconciliation. o— 

Vou ſay he is proud and inſolent. Indeed he is. 
But can it be your opinion, that he intends to hum- 
ble me down to the level ot his mean pride ? 

And what mean you, my dear friend, when you 
fay, that I muſt throw off a little more of the veil 2 
Indeed l never knew that I wore one. Let me aſſure 
you, that if I ſee any thing in Mr. Lovelace that 
Jooks like a deſign to humble me, his inſolence ſhall 
never make me diſcover a weakneſs unworthy of a 
perſon diſtinguiſhed by your friendſhip ; that is to 
ſay, unworthy either of my ſex, or of my former ſelf. 
But I hope, as I am out of all other protection, 

that he is not capable of mean or low reſentments, 
What extraordinary trouble I have given him, may 
he not thank himſelf for ?—His character, which as 
I have told him, gave pretence to my brother's an- 
tipathy, he may lay it to, if he pleaſes. And did I 
ever make him any promiſes? Did J ever profeſs a 
love for bim? - Did I ever wiſh for the continuance 
of his addreſs? Had not my brother's violence pre- 
cipitated matters, would not my indifference to him, 
in all likelihood (as I deſigned it ſhould), have tired 
out his proud ſpirit (a), and made him ſet out for 


London, where he uſed chiefly to reſide? And if he 


had, would there not have been anend of all his pre- 
tenſions and hopes ? For no encouragement had I 
given him: Nor did I then correſpond with him. 
Nor, believe me, ſhould I have begun to do ſo—the 

fatal 


(a Fee Vol. i. 5. 24. 
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fatal rencounter not having then happened; which | 
drew me in afterwards for others ſakes (fool that! 
was 1), and not for my own. And can you think, or 
can he, that even this but temporarily intended cor. 
reſpondence | which, by the way, my dear mamma 
conntved at (a)] would have ended thus, had! not 
been driven on one hand, and teazed on the other, to 
continue it; the occaſion which had at firſt induced 
it, continuing? What pretence then has he, were ! 
to be abſolutely in his power, to avenge himſelf on 
me, for the faults of others; and thro? which I have 
ſuffered more than he ? It cannot, cannot be, that 
1 ſhould have cauſe to apprehend him to be o un- 
generous, ſo bad, a man. 

You bid me nat be concerned at the bickering 
between your mamma and you, Can I avoid con- 
cern, when thoſe bickerings are on my account ?— 
That they are raiſed by my uncle, and my other re- 
lations, ſurely. muſt add to my concern. 

But I muſt obicrve, perhaps too critically for the 
Nate my mind is in at preſent, that the very ſenten- 
ces you give from your mamma, as ſo many impera- 


tives, which you take amiſs, are very ſevere re- il 
fle ctions upon yourſelf —For inftance— You ſball, I p 
tell you, Nancy, implies, that you had diſputed her ſ 


will. —And foot the reſt. q 

And further let me obſerve, with reſpelh to what 
you ſay, that there cannot be the ſame reaſon for a 
prohibition of correſpondence with me, as there was 
of mine with Mr. Lovelace; thatl thought as little 
of bad conſequences from him at the time, as you can 
do from me : But if obedience be a duty, the breach 
of it is the fault, however circumſtances may differ. 
Surely there is no merit in ſetting up our own judg- 
ments agairſt the judgments of our parents. And it it 
be puniſhable ſoto do, have been ſeverely puniſhed: 


and 


10 See Vol. i. p. 27. 
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uud that is what I warned you of, from my own ex- 
le. 2 Thad, | 
" et, God forgive me | I adviſe thus againſt myſelf 
with very great reluctance: And to ſay truth, have 
not ſtrength of mind, at preſent, to decline it my- 
ſell —But if the occaſion go not off, J will take it 
into farther conſideration. | N 
You give me very good advice in relation to this 
man; and I thank you for it—— When you bid me 
be more upon the reſerve with him, perhaps I may 
try for it: But to palliate, as you call it, that can- 


not be done, by, my deareſt Miſs Howe, | 
| : 1 - » Your own - 
Cr. HARLOWE. 
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LETTER XX. 
Miſs CLARISs A HARLO WX, To Miſe HOW. 
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X 7 OU may believe, my dear Miſs Howe, that 
the circumſtances of the noiſe and outcry with- 
in the garden door, on Monday laſt, gave me no 
{mall uneaſineſs to think that I was in the hands of a 
man, who could, by ſuch vile premeditation, lay a 
ſnare to trick me out of myſelf, as 1 have ſo fre- 
quently called it. NEO 1 

Whenever be came in my ſight, the thought of 
this gave me an indignation that made his preſence 
diſguſtful to me; and the more, as I fancied I be- 
held in his face a triumph which reproached my 
weakneſs on that account; altho' perhaps, it was 
only the ſame vivacity and placidneſs, that general- 
ly fit upon his features. „ 

] was reſolved to taſk him upon this ſubjec, the 
fir ſt time I could have patience to enter upon it with 
him. Fer, beſides that it piqued me exgeſſively from 
the nature of the artifice, I x pe d ſhuffling and eva- 
Gon, if he were gui:ty, that would have incenſed me: 

| And, 
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And, if not confeſſedly guilty, ſuch unſatisfa&ory 
declarations, as ſtill would have kept my mind doubt. 
ful and uneaſy; and would upon every new offence 
that be might give me, ſharpen my diſguſts to him. 

I have had the opportunity I waited for; and will 
lay before you the reſult. 

He was making his court to my good opinion in 
very polite terms, andwith great ſeriouſneſs lamenting 


that he had loſt it; declaring, that he knew not how 


he had deſerved to do fo; attributing to me a preju- 
dice, at leaſt an indifference to him, that ſeemed, to 
his infinite concern, hourly to increaſe. And he be- 
ſought meto let him know my whole mind, that he 
might have an opportunity either to confeſs his faults, 
and amend them, or to clear his conduct to my ſatiſ- 
faction, and thereby intitle himſelf to a greater ſhare 
of my confidence. 5 „ 

I anſwered him with quickneſs— Then, Mr. Love- 
lace, I will tell you one thing with a frankneſs, that 
is, perhaps, more ſuitable to my character, than to 
yours [He hoped not, he ſaid], which gives me a 
very bad opinion of you, as a deſigning, artful man. 

I am all attention, Madam. 

I never can think tolerably of you, while the noiſe 
and voice I heard at the garden-door, which put me 
into the terror you took ſo much advantage of, re- 
mains unaccounted for. Tell me fairly, tell me can- 
didly, the whole of that circumſtance; and of your 
dealings with that wicked Joſeph Leman; and, ac- 
_ cording to your explicitneſs in this particular, 1 ſhall 
form a judgment of your profeſſions, 


1 will, without reſerve, my deareſt life, ſaid he, : 


tell you the whole; and hope that my ſincerity in the 

relation will atone for ary thing y ou may think wrong 
in the fact. 1 

I knew nothing, ſaid he, of this man, this Le- 

© man, and ſhould have ſcorncd a reſort to ſo low a 

method, as bribing the ſervant of any family, 0 

7% | > let 
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ow WW + let me into the ſecrets of that family, if I had not 
bt- « detected him attempting to corrupt a ſervant of 
ice mine, to inform him of all my motions, of all my 
i « ſuppoſed intrigues, and, in ſhort, of every action 
vill « of my private life, as well as of my circumſtances 

| « and engagements; and this for motives too obvi- 
in « ons to be dwelt upon. 
ing My ſervant told me of his offers, and J ordered 
ow bim, unknown to the fellow, to let me hear a con- 
u- « verſation that was to paſs between them. 
to « In the midſt of it, and juſt as he had made an 
bet © offer of money for a particular piece of intelligence, 
he pꝑromiſing more when procured, I broke in upon 
ts, them, and by bluſter, calling for a knife to cut off 
iſe « his ears (one of which I took hold of), in order to 
are make a preſent of it, as I ſaid, to his employers, 

© ] obliged him to tell me who they were. 
Ve- * Your brother, Madam, and your uncle Antony, 
hat | © he named. N 3 
to © [t was not difficult, when I had given him my 
e a * pardon on naming them, after I had ſet before him 
an, * the enormity of the taſk he had undertaken, and 
* the honourableneſs of my intentions to your dear 

iſe  ſelt, to prevail upon him, by a larger reward, to 
me * ſerve me; ſince, at the ſame time, he might keep 
e- * your uncle and brother's favour; as I deſired to 
an- know nothing, but what related to myſelf and to 
Our you, in order to guard us both againſt the effe&s of 
ac- am ill-will, which he acknowledged all his fellow- 
all Wl © ſervants, as woll as himſelf, thought undeſerved. 

: By this means, I own to you, Madam, I fre- 
ne, * quently turned his principles about upon a pivot of 
the * my own, unknown to themſelves: And the fel- 
Ng * low, who is always calling himfelf a plain man, and 

* boaſting of his CONSCIENCE, was the eaſier, as I 
e ccondeſcended frequently to aſſure him of my ho- 
a * nourable views; and as he knew, that the uſe 1 

to Vo. III. | * made 
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made of his intelligence prevented, perhaps, fata 
© miſchiefs. 11 36 | 
I was the more pleaſed with his ſervices, as, let 
me acknowledge to you, Madam, they procured to 
you, unknown to yourſelf a ſafe and uninterrupted 


been continued to you, ſo long as it was) to the 
garden and wood-houſe: For he undertook to 
them, to watch all your motions: And the more 
chearfully (for the fellow loves you), as it kept off 
the curioſity of others (a).? LTD 
So, my dear, it comes out, that I myſelf was 
obliged to this deep contriver. | 
I fat in filent aſtoniſhment ; and thus he went on' 
© As to the circumſtances, which you, Madam? 
* think ſo hardly of me for, I do freely confeſs, that 
having a ſuſpicion that you would revoke your in- 
* tention of getting away, and in that caſe, as I was 
determined, if peſſible, to prevail upon you to ad- 
gere to your reſolution, apprehending that we ſhould 
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not have the time together, that was neceſſary for 


that purpoſe ; I had ordered him to keep off every 
© body he could keep off, and to be himſelf within 
© view of the garden-door,%—— 

But pray, Sir, interupting him, how came you to 
apprehend that I ſhould revoke my intention? I had 


indeed depoſited a letter to that purpoſe ; but you had 
it not: And how, as I had reſerved to myſelf the 


previlege of a revocation, did you know, but I might 


have prevailed upon my friends, and ſo have revoked | 


upon good grounds? 

Iwill be very ingenuous, Madam: You had made 
me hope, that, it you changed your mind, you 
would give me a meeting, to apprize me of therea- 
ſons for it: I went to the icoſe bricks, and I ſaw the 
letter there: And as I knew your friends were im- 
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(a) See Hol. i. p. 233, 234. 
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© woveable fxed in their ſchemes, I doubtednot but 
the leiter was torevoke or ſuſpend your reſolution ; 
and probably to ſerve inſtead of a meeting too. I 
| « therefore let it lie, that, if you did revoke, you 
might be under the neceſſity of meeting me for the 
| © akexof the expeCtation you had given me: And as 
came prepared, I was reſolved, pardon me, Ma- 
dam, whatever were your intentions, that you 
« ſhould not go back. Had I taken your letter, I 
© muſt have been determined by the contents of it, 
for the preſent, at leaſt : But not having received it, 
« and you having reaſon to think I wanted not reſo- 
lution, in a ſituation ſo deſperate, to make your 
friends a perſonal viſit, I depended upon the inter- 
view you had bid me hope for.“ : 
Wicked wreich! ſaid I; It is my grief, that I gave 
you opportunity to take ſo exact a meaſure of m 
weakneſs !—But <would you have preſumed to viſit- 
the family, had I not met you? | 
indeed I would, I had ſome friends in readineſs, 
who were to have accompanied me to them. And 
had they refuſed to ſee me, or to give me audience, 
| would have taken my friends with me to Solmes. 
And what did you intend to do to Mr, Solmes? 
Not the leaſt hurt, had the man been paſſive. 
But had he not been paſſive, as you call it, what 
would you have done to Mr. Solmes? | 
He was loth, he ſaid, to tell me Vet not the leaſt 
hurt to bis perſon, | > | 
repeated my queſtion. 
If he muſt tell me, he onlypropoſed to carry off 


the poor fellow, and to hide him for a month or two. 
And this he would have done, let what would have 
been the conſequence. = | : 

Was ever ſuch a wretch heard of I ſighed from 
the bottom of my heart,—But bid him proceed 
Iron: the part I had interrupted hin at, 

3-4 


I or- 
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L ordered the fellow, as I told you, Madam, falk 

© he, to keep within view of the garden-door: A0 
* if he found any parley between us, and any bedy | 
© coming (before you could retreat undiſcoyereq) 
© .whoſe coming might be attended with violent ef. 
© feQs, he would cry out; and this not only in order 
to ſave himſelf from their ſuſpicions of him, but to 
give me warning to make off, and, if poſſible, to 
induce you [I own it, Madam, ] to go off with me, 
© according to your own appointment. And! hope, 
all circumſtances conſidered, and the danger I wa, 

in of loſing you for ever, that the acknowledgment 
of this contrivance, or if you had not met me, tha | 
upon Selmes, will not procure me your hatred: 
For, had they come, as I expected, as well as ym, 
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what a deſpicable wretch had I been, could I have | 
left you to the inſults of a brother, and others of 
your family, whoſe mercy was cruelty, when they 
had not the pretence which this detected interview 

would have furniſhed them with!“ - 
What a wretch, ſaid 1!-——But if, Sir, taking 
your own account of this ſtrange matter to be fad, 
 any-body were coming, how happened it, that I ſaw 
only that man Leman (for I thought it was he) out of 
the door, and at a diſtance, look after us? 
Very lucky! ſaid he, putting his hand firſt in one 
pocket, then in another. I hope I have not thrown] 
it away It is, perhaps, in the coat I had on 
yeſterday Little did I think it would be neceſſary 
to be produced But I love to come to a demon- 
fication whenever I can — I may be giddy—l may] 
be heedleſs. I am indeed But no man as to yu 
Madam, ever had a fincerer heart. 1 
lle then ſtepping to the parlour-door, called his 
{crvant to bring him the coat he had on yeſterday. 
The ervant did. And in the pocket, rumpledh 
up as a paper he regarded not, he pulled out a letter 
| Write 
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- 
written by that Joſeph, dated Monday night; in 
which © he begs pardon for crying out ſo ſoon? 
Gays, © That his fears of being diſcovered to ac on 
both ſides, had made him take the ruſhing of a lit- 
* tle dog (that always follows him) thro” the phyl- 
« ſirea-hedge,. for Betty's being at hand, or ſome of 
his maſters: And that, when he found his miſtake, 


« he opened the door by his own key [Which the 


« contriving wretch confeſſed he had furniſhed him 
* with] and inconſiderately ran out in a hurry, to have 
* appriſed him, that his crying-out was owing to his 


* fright only: And he added, that they were upos 


the hunt for me, by the time he returned (a).“ 


I ſhook my bead Deep! deep! deep! ſaid I, at 


the beſt !—O Mr. Lovelace | God forgive and re- 
form you !—But you are, I ſee plainly, upon the 
whole of your own account, a very artful, a very 
deſigning Man. VVV 15 
Love, my deareſt life, is ingenious. Night and 
day have I racked my ſtupid brains [O Sir, thought 


I, not ſtupid} *Twere well, perhaps, it they were] 


to contrive methods to prevent the ſacrifice deſigned 
tobe made of you, and the miſchief that muſt have 
enſued upon it: So little hold in your affe & ions: 
duch undeſerved antipathy from your friends: So 
much danger of loſing you for ever from beta cauſes 
—| have not had, for the whole fortnight before laſt 
Monday, half an hour's reſt at a time. And I own 
to you, Madam, that I ſhould never have forgiven 
myſelf, had I omitted any contrivance or forethought, 
that would have prevented your return without me. . 

Again I blamed myſelf for meeting him: And 


juſtly; for there were many chances to one, that I had 


t met him. And if I had not, all his fortnight's 
G 3 con- 


(a) See his Letter to Juſebh' Leman, No. ii. of this 
®lume, p. 26, where he tells him, he would contriwve 


fw him à tetter of this nature te copy. 
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contrivances, as to me, would have come to nothing: 
and, perhaps, I might nevertheleſs have eſcape] 
Solmes, F 
| Yet, had he reſolved to come to Harlowe-Place 
with his friends, and been inſulted, as he certain] 
would have been, what miſchiefs might have followed! 
But his reſolution to run away with, and to hide 
the poor Solmes for a month or ſo, O my dear! what 
a wretch have Ilet run away with me, inſtead of hin | 
I aſked him, If he thought ſuch enormities a; 
theſe, ſuch defiances of the laws of ſociety, would 
have paſſed unpuniſhed ? „% 
He had the aſſurance to ſay, with one of his uſual | 
gay airs, That he ſhould by this means have diſay. | 
pointed his enemies, and ſaved me from a forced 
marriage, He had no pleaſure in fuch deſperate 
ſhes, Solmes he would net have perſonally hurt. 
e muſt have fled his country for a time at lea: 


And, truly, if he had been obliged to do io, 5 MN. 
bis hopes of my favour muſt have been at an end, L 
he would haye had a fellow-trayeller of his own ſex 
out of our family, whom I little thought of. _ 
Was ever ſuch a wretch!—To be ſure he meant PT 
my brother ! | 85 
And ſuch, Sir, ſaid I, in high reſentment, are the he 
uſes you make of your corrupt intelligencer——— N 
My corrupt intelligencer, Madam, interrupted he! th 
He is to this hour your brother's as well as mine. By m 
what I have ingenuouſly told you, you may ſee, who ec 
began this corruption. Let me aſſure you, Madam, tc 
that there are many free things, which I have been 
guilty of, as reprizaly, which I would not have been 5 
the aggreſſor in. 5 . : 


All that Iſhall further ſay on this head, Mr. Love- 
lace, is this: That as this vile double: faced wretch 
has probably been the cauſe of great miſchief on both 
fides, and ſtill continues, as you own, his wicked 
practices, it is but my duty to have my friends ap- 
—_ | prized, 


J Clariſſa Harlowe. 127 
prized, what a creature he is, whom ſome of them 
encourage. | | oe) 

What you pleaſe, Madam, as to that My ſer- 
vice and your brother's are now almoſt over for him. 
The fellow has made a good hand of it. He does 
not intend to ſtay long in his place. He is now 
actually in treaty for an inn, which will do his buſi- 
neſs for life. I can tell you further, that he makes 
love to your ſiſter's Betty: And this by my advice. 
They will be married, when he is eſtabliſhed. An 
innkeeper's wife is every man's miſlreſs ; and I have 
a ſcheme in my head, to ſet ſome engines at work, 
to make her repent her ſaucy behaviour to you to. 
the laſt day of her life. 


What a wicked ſchemer are you, Sir !—— Who 


ſhall avenge upon you the ſtill greater evils which you 
have been guilty of? —I forgive Betty with all my 
heart. She was not my ſervant; and but too pro- 


bably, in what ſhe did, obeyed the commands of her, 


to whom ſhe owed duty, better than I obeyed thoſe, 
to whom I owed more, 

No matter for that, the wretch ſaid [To be ſure, 
my dear, he muſt deſign to make me afraid of him] 
The decree was gone out—Betty muſt ſmart 
Smart too by an act of her own choice. He loved 
he ſaid, to make bad people their own puniſhers.— 
Nay, Madam, excuſe me; but if the fellow, if 
this Joſeph, in your opinion, deſerves puniſhment, 
mine is a complicated ſcheme; ' a man and his wife 
connot well ſuffer ſeparately, and it may come home 
to him too e 1 | 

I had no patience with him. I told him ſo.—— 
But, Sir, ſaid I, I ſee what a man I am with. Your 
rattle warns me of the ſnake. And away I flung; 
leaving him ſeemingly vexed, and in confuſi on. 
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128 The HISTORY of 
LETTER XXI. 
Miſs Cu.ariss8a HARTOwE, To Miſs Ho wr. 
L plain dealing with him, on ſeeing him again, 


M and the free diſlike 1 expreſſed to his ways, his 
manners, and his contrivances, as well as to his 
ſpeeches, have obliged him to recolleCt himſelf alittle, 
He will have it, that the menaces which he threw out 


juſt now againſt my brother and Mr. Solmes, are only 


the effect of an unmeaning pleaſantry. He has too 


great a ſtake in his country, he ſays, to be guilty of 
ſuch enterprizes, as ſhould lay him under a neceſſity 
of quitting it for ever. Twenty things, particularly, 
he ſays, he had ſuffered Joſeph Leman to tell of him, 
that were not and could not be true, in order to make 
himſelf formidable in ſome peoples eyes, and this 


purely with a view to prevent miſchief. He is un- 


happy, as far as he knows, in a quick invention, in 
| hitting readily upon expedients; and many things 
are reported of him which he never ſaid, and man 


which he never did, and others which he has only 


talked of (as juſt row) and which he has forgot as 
ſoon as the words have paſſed his lips. 

This may be ſo, in part, my dear. No one man 
fo young could be ſo wicked as he has been reported 
to be. But ſuch a man at the head of ſuch wretches 
as he is ſaid to have at his beck, alf men of fortune 
and fearleſneſs, and capable of ſuch enterprizes as! 
have unhappily found him capable of, what is not 
to be apprehended from him! 

His careleſſneſs about his character is one of his ex- 
cuſes: A very bad one. What hope can a woman 


ha ve of a man, who values not his reputation 


Theſe gay wretches may, in mixed converſation, 
divert for an hour, or ſo;—But the man of probity, 
the man of virtue, is the man that is tobe the partner 
for life. What woman, who could help it, would 
on : ſubmit 


Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe. - 0 


0 ſubmit it to the courteſy of a-wretch, who ayows a 
giſregard to all moral ſanctions, whether he will per- 
form his part of the matrimonial obligation, and treat 
her with tolerable politeneſs ? 
With theſe notions, and with theſe refle ions, to 


n, he thrown upon ſuch a man myſelf Would to 
ais Heaven—But what avail wiſhes now ?—To whom 
als dan fly, if! would fly from him? | 
le, TY TEL 3 
ut L ET T ER XXII. 
| | 
1 Mr. LovELACE, To Joun BETTORD, Eſq ; a 
Friday, April 14. 
ly, \TEVER did I hear of ſuch a parcel of fooliſh toads 
m, VN. astheſe Harlowes!—Vhy, Belford, the Lady 
ke muſt fall, if every hair of her head were a guardian 
his angel, unleſs they were to make a viſible appearance 
in- ſor her, or, ſnatching her from me at unawares would 
in draw her after them into the ſtarry regions. 
ng All Thad to apprehend, was, that a daughter ſo 
ny reluctantly carried off, would offer terms to her fa- 
ply ther, and would be accepted upon a mutual contedence; 
; a8 They to give up Solmes; Sheto give up ne: And ſo 1 
was contriving to do all I could to guard againſt the 
nan latter.” But they ſeem reſolved to perfect the work 
ted they have begun. T1 | E 
hes What ſtupid creatures there are in the world! 
une Cunning whelp the brother! not to know, that he 
as [ who would be- bribed to undertake a baſe thing by - 
not one, would be over-bribed to retort the baſeneſs:— 
Eſpecially when he could be put into the way to ſerve 
ex- himſelf by both Thou, Jack, wilt never know * 
nan one half of my contrivances. bo 
on, He here relates the converſation between him and tie 
ity, Lady, (upon the ſubj ect of the noiſe and exclama- - 
ar trons his agent made at the garden-door ) to the ſame 
Ju 


Heil as in Letter xx. and proceeds exculting: 
G5: What 
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What a capacity for glorious miſchief has thy. 
friend !——Yet how near the truth all of it! The 
only deviation, my aſſerting, that the fellow made 
the noiſes by miſtake, and thro? fright, and not by 
previous direction: Had ſhe known the preciſe truth, 
her pride (to be ſo taken in) would never have let 
her forgive me. 

Had I been a hero, 1 ſhould have made gunpow- 
der uſeleſs; for I ſhould have blown up all my ad- 
verſaries by dint of ſtratagem, turning their own 
devices upon them. 

But theſe fathers and mothers—Lord help 'em — 
Were not the powers of nature ſtronger than thoſe of 
diſcretion, and were not that buſy Dea Bona to afford 
her genial aids, till tardy prudence qualified parents 
to manage their future offspring, how few people 
would have children ! | 

James and Arabella may have their motives ; ; but 
what can be ſaid of a father acting as this father has 
acted? What for a mother? What for an aunt ? 
W hat for uncles - Who can have ene with ſuch 
fellows and fellow-eſles ? 

Soon will the fair-one hear how high their fooliſh 
reſentments run again her: And then ſhe'll have a 
little more confidence in me, 1 hope. Then will 1 
be Jealous that ſhe loves me not with that preference 

my heart builds upon : 'Then will I bring her to con- 
feſſions of grateful love: And then will I kiſs her 
when I pleaſe; and not ſtand trembling, as now, 
like an hungry hound, who ſees a delicious morſe] | 
within his reach (the froth hanging about his ver- 
million jaws) yet dare not leap at it for his life. 

But I was originally a baſhful whelp—Baſhful ſtill, 
with regard to this Lady |-—Baſhſul, yet know the 
ſex ſo well !—But that indeed is the reaſon that 
know it ſo well :—Por, Jack, lhave had abundant 
cauſe, when I have looked into myſelf, by way of 


compariſon with the other ſex, to conclude, that a 
baſhful 


his wiſdom. 


„ bad, could we but ſtop where we are. 


Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe. 1 zt. 


*{:ſhful man has a good deal of the ſoul of a woman; 


and ſo, like Tireſias, can tell what they think, and 
what they drive at, as well as themſelves, _ 

The modeſt ones and I, particularly, are pretty 
much upon a par. The difference between us is only, 
What they think, I af. But the immodeſt ones 
out-do the worſt of us by a bar's length, both in 
thinking and acting. Wy 5 

One argument let me plead in proof of my aſſertion; 
That even we rakes love modeſty in a woman; while 
the modeſt women, as they are accounted, that is to 
lay, the ſlyeſt, love, and generally prefer, an impu-. 
dent man. Whence can this be, but from a likeneſs 
in nature? And this made the poet ſay, That every 
woman is a Take in her heart. It concerns them, by 
their ations, to prove the contrary, if they can. 

Thus have I read in ſome of the philoſophers, That 


S mw wickedneſs is comparable to the wickedneſs of a woman, 


64). Canſt thou tell me, Jack, who ſays this? Was 
it Socrates? for he had the devil of a wife? Or who? 
Or is it Solomon? Hing Solomon Thou remem- 
breſt to have read of ſuch a king, doſt thou not? 
SOLOMON, I learned when an infant [My mother, 
was a woman! to anſwer, when aſked, Who was the 
wiſeſt man? — But my indulgent queſtioner never 
aſked me, How he came by the un- inſpired part of 


Come, come, Jack, you and I are not ſo very. 


He then gives the particulars of what paſſed between | 
him and the Lady on his menaces relating to her 
brother and Mr.Solmes, and of his deſign to puniſh 


B.ity Barnes and Joſeph Leman. 3 

e 1 . 

(4) Mr. Lovelace is as much out in his conjectures of 

Solomon, as of Socrates. The paſſa 3e is in Eceleſiaſti- 
cus, Chip, xxy, ; . | 
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LETTER XXIII. 


Mifs CLARISSA HARLOwWE, To Miſs Hows, 
; Friday, April 14. 
g | Will now give you the particulars of a converfa- 


me; which I muſt call agreeable. 
** began with his telling me, that he had juſt re- 
ceived intelligence, that my friends were of a ſudden 
come to a reſolution, to lay aſide all thoughts of pur. 
ſuing me, or of getting me back: And that there- 
fore, he attended me, to know Rand pleaſure; and 
what I would do, or have him do? 
1 told him, that I would have him leave me di- 
reQly ; ; and that, when it was known to every-body, 
that I was abſolutely independent of him, it would 
aſs that I had left my father's houſe, becauſe of my 
Eber 's ill-uſage of me: Which was a plea that | 
might make with juſtice, and to the excuſe of my 
father, as well as of myſelf. 
He mildly replied, that if he could be certain, that 
my relations would adhere to this their new refolu- 
tion, he could have no objeQtion, ſince ſuch was my 
pleaſure : But that, as he was well aſſured, that they 
had taken it only from apprehenſions, that a more 


nothing but revenge) in ſome fatal misfortune; there 
was too much reaſon to believe, that they would re- 


ſume their former purpoſe, the moment they ſhould 
think they ſafely might. | 


You would think it ſtrange, if I could. And yet, 
as ſoon as I knew they had ſo given out, I thought 


mands upon it. 
Let me hear, ſaid I, willing to try if he bad any 
particular view, what you think moſt — 
is 


tion that has juſt paſſed between Mr. Lovelace and | 


active one might involve my brother (who hadbreathed” 


This, Madam, ſaid he, is a riſque I cannot run, 


it proper to appriz.e you of it, and to take your com- 


e *Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe. 133 
\ Tis very eaſy to ſay That, if I durſt—If I might 


not offend you lf it were not to break conditions 
hat ſhall be inviolable with me. 

Say then, Sir, what you would ſay. 1 can ap- 
prove or diſapprove, as I think fit. 

To wave, Madam, what i would ſay till 1 have 
more courage to ſpeak out More courage—Mr, 
Lovelace more courage, my dear !] I will only 
propoſe what I think will be moſt agreeable to you. 


\ —buppoſe, if you chooſe not to go to Lady Betty's, 
that you take a turn croſs the country to Windfor? 


Why to Windſor ? TE 

Becauſe it is a pleaſant place: Becauſe it lies in 
the way either to Berkſhire, to Oxford, or to Lon- 
don—Berkſhire, where Lord M. is at preſent : Ox- 


ſerd, in the neighbourhood of which lives Lady Betty: 


London, whether you may retire at your pleaſure: Or, 


if you will Fave it ſo, whether I may go, you ſtaying 
| at Windſor; and yet be within an eaſy diſtance & 
you, if any thing ſhould happen, or if your friends 


ſhould change their pacific reſolution. OT, 
This diſpleafed me not. But I faid, My only ob- 
jeftion was, the diſtance from Miſs Howe, of whom 


] would be glad to be always within two or three 


hours 1each by a meſſenger, if poſſible. 
If I had thoughts of any other place than Windſor, 
or nearer to Miſs Howe, he wanted but my com- 
mands, and would ſeek {or proper accommodations : 
But, fix as I pleaſed, farther or nearer, he had ſer- 
vants, and they had nothing elſe to a, but to obey 
me. 

A grateful thing then he named to me To ſend 
for my Hannah, as ſoon as I ſhould be fixed ; un- 


leſs I would chooſe one of the young gentlewomen 


here to attend me, both of whom, as I had acknow- 


| edged, were very obliging; and he knew I had gene- 


roſity enough to make it worth either of their whiles. 
55 This 
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This of Hannah, he might fee, I took very well 
I faid, I had thoughts of ſending for her, as ſoon a] 
got to more convenient lodgings. As to theſe youn 

entlewomen, it were a pity to break in upon that uſe. 
fulneſs which the whole family were of to each other: 
Each having her proper part, and performing it with 
an agreeable alacrity : inſomuch that I liked them all 
ſo well, that I could even paſs my days among them, 
were he to leave me; by which means the lodgings 
would be more convenient to me than they were, 

He need not repeat his obje ctions to this place, he 
ſaid. But as to going to Windſor, or where-ever 
elſe I thought fit, or as to his perſonal attendance, or 
leaving me, he would aſſure me (he very agreeah| 
ſaid), that Icould propoſe nothing in which! thought 
my reputation, andeven my punciilio, concerned, that 
he would not chearfully come into. And ſince l was 
ſo much taken up with my pen, he would inſtantly 
order his horſe to be got ready, and would ſet out. 

Not to be off my caution, Have you any acquain- 
tance at Windſor ? ſaid I. Know you of any con- 
venient lodgings there. 

Except with the foreſt, replied he, where I have 
often hunted, I know the leaſt ef Windſor, of any 
place ſo noted, and ſo pleaſant. Indeed, I have not 
a ſingle acquaintance there. 

Upon the whole, I told him, that 1 thought his 
propoſal of Windlor not amiſs; and that I would fe- 
move thither, if I could get a lodging only for my- 
ſelf, and an upper-chamber for Hannah; for that my 
Rock of money was but ſmall, as was eaſy to be con- 
ceived ; and I ſhould be very loth to be obliged to 
any-body. I added, that the ſooner I removed the 
better ; for that then he could have no objection to 
go to London, or Berkſhire, as he pleaſed : And I 
ſhould let every body know my independence. 1 

SF. _” 


- 
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„He again propoſed himſelf, in very polite terms, 
for MY banker. But I, as civilly, declined his offers. 

This converſation was to be, all of it, in the main, 
avrecable. He aſked, whether I would chooſe to 
lodge in the town of Windſor, or out of it ? 

As near the caſtle, I laid, as poſſible, for the con- 
venience of going conſtantly to the public worſhip +: 
An opportunity I had been too long deprived of. 

He ſhould be very glad, he told me, if he could 


procure me accommodations in any one of the canons 
houſes; which he imagined would be more agreeable 


to me than any other, on many accounts. And as he 
could depend upon my promiſe, Never to have any 
other man but himſelf, on the condition he had ſo 


chearfully ſubſcribed to, he ſhould be eaſy; ſince it 


was now his part, in earneſt, to ſet about recom- 


mending himſelf to my favour, by the only way he 


knew it could be done. Adding, with a very ſerious 
air am but a young-man, Madam; but I have 
run a long courſe : Let not your purity of mind in- 
cline you to deſpiſe me for the acknowledgement. It 
is high time to be weary of it and to reform: ſince, 
like Solomon, I can ſay, There is nothing new under 


the ſun. But that is my belief, that a life of virtue 
can afford ſuch pleaſures, on reflection, as will be 


for ever blooming, for ever New |! 5 
I was agreeably ſurprized. I looked at him, I be- 


lieve, as if I doubted my ears and my eyes —-His 


features and aſpect, however became his words. 
. Texpreſſed my ſatisfaction in terms ſo agreeable to 


him, that he ſaid, He found a delight in this early 
dawning of a better day to him, and in my approba- 


tion, which he had never received from the ſucceſs 


of the moſt favoured of his purſuits. 


Surely, my dear, the man muſt be in earneſt. He 
could not have ſaid this; he could not have fought 
it, had he not, What followed made me ſtill rea- 
dier to believe him. 


In 
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In the midſt of my wild vagaries, ſaid he, Thay 
ever preſerved a reverence for religion, and for rej. 
gious men. Ialways called another caufe, when any 
of my libertine companions, in purſuance of Lord 
Sbafteſbury's teſt (which is a part of the rakes creed; 

and what I may call The whetffone of infidelity), en. 
deavoured to turn the ſacred ſubject into ridicule. On 
this very account Lhave been called, by good men orf 
the clergy, who nevertheleſs would have it, that I was 
a practical rake, The decent rale: And indeed I had 
too much pride in my fhame, 10 diſown the name, 
This, Madam, I am the readier to confeſs, as it 
may give you hope, that the generous taſk of my re- 
formation, which I flatter myſelf you will have the 
goodneſs to undertake, will not be ſo difficult a one ay. 
you may have imagined; for it has afforded me ſome 
pleaſure in my retired hours, when a temporary re- 
morſe has ſtruck me for any thing I have done amiſs, . 
that I ſhould one day take delight in another courſe 
of life: For, without one can, I dare ſay, no durable 
goed is to be expected from the endeavour: V our 
example, Madam, muſt do all, muſt confirm all fa). 

The divine, grace, or favour, Mr. Lovelace, muſt 
do All, and confirm All. You know not how much 
you pleaſe me, that I can talk to you in this dialect. 
And I then thought of his generoſity to his pretty 
ruſtic ; and of his kindneſs to his tenants; 
Vet, Madam, be pleaſed to remember one thing: 
Reformation cannot be a ſudden work. I have infi- 
nite vivacity : It is that which runs away with me. 
Judge, deareſt madam, by what I am going to con- 
feſs, that I have a prodigious way to journey on, be- 
fore a good perſon: will think me tolerable ; ſince, 
tho? I have read in ſome of our Perfectioniſis enough 
to make a better man than. myſelf, either run Ken's c 

N Ma * 


(a) That he propoſes one day io reform, and that he has» 


Sometimes good motions, ſee Vol. i. p. 232. 
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madneſs or deſpair, about the grace you mention; 
+] cannot enter into the meaning of the word, nor 
to the modus of its operation. Let me not then 
de checked when I mention your example for my vi- 

z reliance 3 and inſtead of uſing ſuch words, till L 
Lan better underſtand them, ſuppoſe all the reſt in- 

cluded in the profeſſion of that reliance. 

I told him, that, altho' I was ſomewhat concerned 
at his expreſſion, and ſurprized at ſo much darkneſs, 
25, for want of another word, J would call it, in a 
man of his talents and learning ; yet I was pleaſed 
with his ingenuity. IT wiſhed him to encourage this 
way of thinking. I told him, that his obſervation, 
that no durable good was to be expected from any 
new courſe, where there was not a delight taken in it, 
was juft : But that the delight would follow by uſe. 
And twenty things of this ſort I even preached to 
him; taking care, however, not to be tedious, nor 


to let my expanded heart give him a contracted or 
impatient brow. And, indeed, he took viſible plea- 


fure in what I ſaid, and even hung upon the ſubje&x, 
when I, to try him, ſeemed to be ready to drop it, 
once or twice : And proceeded to give me a moſt 
agreeable inſtance, that he could, at times, think both 
deeply and ſeriouſly, —Thus it was. 

| He was wounded dangerouſly, once, in a duel, he 
ſ.id, in the left arm, baring it, to ſhew me the ſcar : 
That this (notwithſtandirg a great effuſion of blood, 
it being upon an artery} was followed by a violent fe- 


ver, which at laſt fixed upon his ſpirits; and that ſo 


obſtinately, that neither did he defire life, nor his 


friends ex pe c it: That, for a month together, his 


beart as he thought, was ſo totally changed, that he 
deſpiſed his former courſes, and particularly that 
raſhneſs, which had brou ght him to the ſtate he was 
in, and his antagoniſt (wh o, however, was the aggreſ- 
for) into a much worſe : That, in this ſpace, he had 
thoughts, which, at time s, gives him pleaſure to re- 
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flect upon: And although theſe promiſing prof, 
| Changed, as he e en. health * a 12 rs 
parted with them with ſo much reluctance, that he 
could not help ſhewing it, in a copy of verſes, u 
blank ones, he ſaid; ſome of which he repeated, an; | 
(advantaged by the grace which he gives to ever 
thing he repeats) I thought them very tolerable ones; 
the ſentiments, however, much graver than J ei. 
pecte d from him. ” | 


le has promiſed me a copy of the 100 and then 


I ſhall judge better of their merit and ſq ſhall jou. 
The tendency of them was, That, fince ſickneſs 
only gave him a proper train of thinking, and 
% that his reſtored health brought with it a return 
of his evil habits, he was ready to renounce the 
“gifts of nature for thoſe of contemplation.” 
He farther declared, that altho' all theſe good mo- 


tions went off (as he had owned) on his recovery, yet a 
he had better hopes now, from the influence of m 
example, and from the reward before him, if he per- 
ſevered: And that he was the more hopeful that he 5 
mould, as his preſent reſolution was made in a full 

tide of health and ſpirits and when he had nothing ; 
to wiſh for, but perſeverance, to intitle himſelf to 
my favour. 5 | | | 


I will not throw cold water, Mr. Lovelace, ſaid I, 
on a riſing flame: but look to it! For I ſhall endea- 
vour to keep you up to this ſpirit. I ſhall meaſure 
your value of me by this teſt : And I would have 
you bear thoſe. charming lines of Mr. Rowe fot 
ever in your mind; you, who have, by your own 
confeſſion, ſo much to repent of; and as the ſcar, 
indeed, you ſhewed me, will, in one inſtance, re- 
mind you to your dying day. 

The lines, my dear, are from that poet's Ulyſſes. 
You have heard me often admire them; and | re- 
peated them to him: | ET 

5 Habitual 


» Habitual evils change not on a ſudden 5 
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But many days muſt paſs, and many ſorrews ; 
Couſecious remorſe and anguiſh muſt be felt, 

Jo curb defire, to break the ſiubborn will, 

And work a ſecond nature in the ſoul, 

Ere virtue can reſume the place ſhe loſt: 
Jig elſe Diss Id uLATIO X 


He had often read theſe lines, he ſaid; but never 
taſted them before. By his /oul (the unmortified 


creature ſwore) and as he hoped to be ſaved, he was 


nw in earneſt, in his good reſolutions. He had ſaid, 


befire 1 repeated theſe lines from Rowe, that habitual 


evils could not be changed on a ſudden; But he 
hoped, he ſhould not be thought a diſſembler, if he 
were not enabled to feld his good purpoſes ; ſince 


| ingratitude and diſſimulation were vices that of all 


others he abhorred. 


May van ver avnor them! ſaid I. They are the 


moſt odious of all vices. 


I hove, my dear Miſs Howe, I ſhall not have oc- 


caſion, in my future letters, to contradi&t theſe pro- 
miſing appearances. Should I have nothing on his 
ſide to combat with, I ſhall be very far from being 
happy, from the ſenſe of my fault, and the indigna- 
tion of all my relations. So ſhall not fail of condign 
puniſhment for it, from my inward remorſe, on ac- 
count of my forfeited character. But the leaſt ray 
of hope could not dart in upon me, without my be- 
ing willing to lay hold of the very firſt opportunity 


to communicate it to you, who take ſo generous a 


ſhare in all my concerns, 
Nevertheleſs, you may depend upon it, my dear, 


that theſe agreeable aſſurances, and hopes of his be- 


gun reformation, thall not make me forget my cau- 
tion. Not that I think, at worſt, any more than you, 
that he dare to harbour a thought injurious to my ho- 
nour: But he is very various, and there is e 
5 an 
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and even an acknowledged unfixedneſs-in his tempery 
which, at times, gives me ſome uneaſineſs, I am 
reſolved therefore to keep him at a diſtance from 
my perſon and my thoughts, as much as I can: Por 
whether all men are, or are not, incroachers, I aq; 
ſure Mr. Lovelace is one. 5 

Hence it' is, that I have always caſt about, and 
will continue to caſt about, what ends he may have 
in view from this propoſal, or from that report: In 2 
word, tho“ hopeful of the beſt, I will always be fear- 
ful of the worſt, in every thing that adtnits of doubt. 
For it is better, in ſuch a ſituation as mine, to ap- 
prehend without cauſe, than to ſubje & myſelf to ſur. 
prize for want of: forethought:. 8 

Mr. Lovelace is gone to Windſor, having left two 
ſervants to attend me. He purpoſes to be back to- 
morrow. | | 

] have written to my aunt Harvey, to fupplicate 
her intereſt in my behalf, for my cloaths, books, and: 
money; ſignifying to her, That, could I be re- 
ſtored to the favour of my family, and be allowed 
a negative only, as to any man who might be pro- 
“ poſed to me, and be uſed like a daughter, a niece, 
% and a: ſiſter, I would (till tand by my offer to live 
« ſingle, and ſubmit, as I ought, to a negative, from 
© my father.” Intimating nevertheleſs, © That it 
were perhaps better, afterthe uſage I ha ve receiv- 
ed from my brother and ſiſter, that I might be al- 
© lowed to be diſtant from them, as well for their 
% ſakes as my own,” {meaning as I {uppoſe-tt will 
be taken, at my Dairy-houſe ]|—offering “to take 
„ my father's directions, as to the manner I ſhould 
„ live in, the ſervar:ts I ſhould have, and in every 
* thing that ſhould ſhew the dutiful ſubordina- 
„ tion that I was willing to conform to.“ 5 
My aunt will know by my letter to my ſiſter how 
to direct to me, if ſhe be permitted to favour me 
with a line. 


Lam 
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I am equally earneſt with Ber in this letter, as was 
with my Her in T hat 1 wrote to her, to obtain for me 
a ſpeedy. reconciliation, that I may not be further 
precipitated ; intimating, “ That, by a timely lenity, 
« fl may paſs for a miſunderſtanding only, which, 
« otherwiſe, will be thought equally diſgraceful to 
« them, and to me; appealing to her for the ne- 
« cefſity J was under to do what I did.” 
Here I cloſe for the preſent, with the aſſurance 
that I am 3 
Rs Your ever obliged and affectionate 
Cr. HARLOWx. 
LETTER XXIV. 
M.. LOoVELACE, To Jonun BELITORD, E/jq; 
| Friday, Afril 14. 


my vanity without diſtinguiſhing the humo- 
rous turn that accompanied it; and for which, at the 
ſame time that thou robbeſt me of the merit of it, 
thou admireſt me highly. Emvy gives thee the indi- 


ſtirdion: Nature inſpires the admiration : Unknown 
to thyſelf it infpires it. But thou art too clumſy and 


too ſhort-ſighted a mortal, to know how to account 


even for the impulſes by which thou thyſelf art moved. 


Well, but this acquits thee not of my charge of 
vanity, Lovelace, methinks thou ſayeſt : 

And true thou ſayeſt : For I have indeed a con- 
founded parcel of it. But, if men of parts may not 
be allowed to be vain, who ſhould? and yet upon 
ſecond thoughts, men of parts have the leaſt occaſion 


of any to be vain; ſince the world [ſo few of them 


are there in it] are ready to find them out, and extol 


them. If a fcol can be made ſenſible, that there is 


a man who has more underſtanding than himſelf, he 


is ready enough to conclude, that ſuch a man muſt 


be a very extraordinary creature. 


And 


HOU haſt often reproached me, Jack, with 


” 
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And what, at this rate, is the general concluſion to 
be drawn from the premiſes ?—ls it not, That u man 
ought to be vain ? But what if a man can't help it! 
—'This, perhaps, may be my caſe. But there is no- 
thing on which 1 value myſelf ſo much as upon my 
inventions. And, for the ſoul of me, I cannot help 
letting it be ſeen, that J d. Yet this vanity may 
be a means, perhaps, to overthrow me with this ſa— 
Keie ap. Es 

She is very apprehenſive of me, I ſee. I have ſtu- 
died before her and Miſs Howe, as often as I have 
been with them, to paſs for a giddy thoughtleſs fel- 
low. What a folly then to be ſo expatiatingly fin- 
cere, in my anſwer to her home Put, upon the noiſes 
within the garden? But ſuch ſucceſs having at- 
tended that contrivance [Succefs, Jack, has blown 
many a man up I], my curſed vanity got uppermoſt, 
and kept down my caution. 'The menace to have 
ſecreted Solmes, and that other, that I had thoughts 
to run away with her fooliſh brother, and of my 
project to revenge her upon the two ſervants, ſo 
much terrified my beloved, that I was forced to fit 

down to muſe how to retrieve myſelf with her. 

Some favourable incidents, at the time, tumbled in 
from my agent in her family; at leaſt ſuch as I was 
determined to make favourable : And therefore I de- 
ſired admittance; and this before ſhe could reſolve any 
thing againſt me; that is to ſay, while her admira- 
tion of my intrepidity kept reſolution in ſuſpenſe. 

Accordingly, I prepared myſelf to be all gentleneſs, 
all obligingneſs, all ſcrenity; and as I have now- 
and-then, and always ad, more or Jeſs, good mo- 
tions pop in my mind, I encuuraged and collected 
every thing of this ſort that I had ever had from no- 
viceheod to maturity, [not long in recollecting, Jack! ] 
in order to bring the dear creature into good humour 
with me: And who knows, thought I, if I can held 


| it, and proceed, but I may be able to lay a e 
= x" = 
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gto build my grand ſcheme upon? — Love, thought 
[, is not naturally a doubter : Fear is : I will try to 
baniſh the latter : Nothing then but Love will re- 
main. Credulity is the God of Love's prime miniſ- 
ter; and they never are aſunder. 


* 
N 
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He then acquaints his friend with what paſſed between 
im and the Lady, in relation to his advices from 
 Harlowe-Place, and to his propoſal abeut lodgings, 

pretty much to the ſame purpoſe as in hers preced- 

me. 

V * he comes to mention his propoſal of the Windſer 
hdgings, thus he expreſſes himſelf. 
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Now, Belford, can it enter into thy leaden head, 
what I meant by this propoſal ?— I know it cannot, 
And fo I'll tell thee. f 

To leave her for à day or two, with a view to ſerve 
her by my abſence, would, as I thought, look like 
confiding in her favour.—l1 could not think of leaving 
her, thou knoweſt, while I had reafon to believe her 
friends would purſue us; and I began to apprehend, 
that ſhe would ſuſpeRt, that I made a pretence of that 
intentional purſuit, to keep about her, and with her. 
But now that they had declared againſt it, and that 
they would not receive her, if ſhe came back again 
[a declaration ſhe had better hear firſt from me, than 
from Miſs Howe, or any other]; what ſhould hinder 
me from giving her this mark of my obedience; eſpe- 
clally as I could leave Will, who is a clever fellow, 
and can do any thing but write and ſpell, and my 
uncle's Jonas [not as guards, to be ſure, but as at- 
tendants only]; the latter to be diſpatched to me 
oecaſionally by the former, whom I could acquaint 
With my motions ? 3 3 

In wanted to inform myſelf, why I had not 
congratulatory letters from my aunts, and from my 
couf: Montage, to whom I had written, glorying 
in my beloved” eſcape z which letters, as they ſhould 
| be 
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be worded, might poſſibly be made neceſſary ty 


ſhew, as matters proceed. 
As to Windſor, 1 had no deſign to carry her parti. 


cularly thither : But ſomewhere it was proper to 


name, as ſhe condeſcended to aſk my advice about it. 
London, I durſt not; but very cantiouſly ; andy 


as to make it her own option: For I muſt tell thee, 
that there is ſuch a perverſeneſs in the ſex, that, 
when they aſk. your advice, they do it only to know 
your opinion, that they may oppoſe it; though, had 


not the thing in queſtion been your choice perhaps 


it had been theirs. 7 
I could eaſily give reaſonsagainſt Windſor, after! 
had pretended to be there, and this would have loek- 


ed the better, as it was a place of my own nominz- 


tion; and ſhewn her, that I had no fixed ſcheme.— 


Never was there in woman fuch a ſagacious, ſuch 


an all- alive apprehenſion, as in this.—Yet it is a 
grievous thing to an honeft man to be ſuſpeCted. 

Then, in my going or return, I can call upon Mrs, 
Greme. She and my beloved had a great deal of talk 


| > together.” If I knew what it was about; and that 


Either, upon their firſt acquaintance, was for bene*t- 
ing herſelf by the Other, I might contrive to ſerve 
them both, without hurting myſelf : For theſe are the 
moſt prudent ways of doing friendſhips, and what 

are not followed by regrets, tho' the * ſhould 
prove ingrateful. Then Mrs. Greme correſponds by 


pen and ink with her farmer ſiſter, where we are: 


Something may poſſibly ariſe tat way, either of 2 
convenient nature, which I may purſue ; or an in- 
convenient, which I may avοç k. 
Always be careful of back: doors, is a maxim with me 
in all my exploits. Whoever knows me, knows that 
I am no proud man. Ican talk as familiarly to ſer- 
vants as to principals, when I have a mind to make it 


worth their while to oblige me in any thing— Then 


ſervants are but as the common ſoldiers in au _ 
Y A 
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They do all the miſchief; frequently without malice, 
and merely, good ſouls! for miſchief-ſake. | 
am moſt apprehenſive about Miſs Howe. She 
has a confounded deal of wit, and wants only a ſub- 
ject, to ſnew as much foguery: And ſhould I be 
out-witted, with all my ſententious, boaſting con- 
ceit of my own naſtrum- mongerſbip ¶ I love to plague 
thee, who art a pretender to accuracy, and a ſurface- 
inmer in learning, with out-of-the-way words and 
phraſes] 1 ſhall. certainly hang, drown, or ſhoot 
ſelf. BR EE NT 
gy. * Hickman Il pity him for the proſpe& he 
has with ſuch a virago !—But the fellow's a fool, 
God wot ! And now I think of it, it is abſolutely 
neceſſary for complete happineſs in the married ſtate, 
that one ſhould be. a fool; an argument I once held 
with this very Miſs Howe.——But then the fool 


ſhould now that he is ſo, elſe the obſtinate one will 


diſappoint the wiſe one. 
But my agent Joſeph has helped me to ſecure this 
quarter. 1 | | CES 


LETTER XXV. 


Mr. L. oVELACR; In Continuation. 


Dor is ie pot a:confounded thing, that I cannot 


faſten an obligation upon this proud beauty? I 
have two motives in endeavouring to prevail upon 
her to accept money and raiment from me: One, the 


real pleaſure I ſhould Have in the accommodating the 


haughty maid ; and to think there was ſomething 
near her, and upon her, that I could call mine: The 


other, in order to abate her ſeverity, and humble 


her a little. EO 

Nothing ſooner brings down a proud ſpirit, than a 
ſenſe of lying under pecuniary obligations. This has 
always made me ſolicitous to avoid laying myſelf un 
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der any ſuch: Yet ſometimes formerly have 1 beeg 
put to it, and curſed the tardy revolution of the 
quarterly periods. And yet I ever made ſhift to avoid 
anticipations: I never «voild eat the calf i in the cow; 
belly, as Lord M's phraſe is: For what is that, hy; 
10 hold our lands upon tenant corrteſy, the vileſ cf 
all tenures? To be denyed a fox-chace, for fear + 
breaking down a fence upon my own grounds? Ta 
be clamoured at for repairs ſtudied for, rather than 
really wanted? To be prated to by a bumpkin with 
his hat on, and his arms folded, as if he defied Yout 
expectations of that ſort; his foot firmly fixed, as if 

upon his own ground; "and yon fbreed- tb take hi 
arch-leers, and ſtupid gybes intimating by the whole 
of bis conduct, that he has had it in his power to ob. 
lige you, and, if you behave civilly, may oblige you 
again I, who think 1 have a right to break every 
man's head 1 paſs by, if I like not his looks, to bear 
this !—I no more could do it, than I could borrow 
of an inſolent uncle, or inquiſitive aunt, who would 
*thence think themſelves intitled to have an account of 
all my life and actions laid before them for their re- 
view and cenſure. 

My eharmer, I ſee, has a YR like my own: 
But ſhe has no diſiinion' in her pride: Nor knows 
the pretty fool, that there is nothing nobler, nothing 

more deli chtful, than for lovers to de conferring and 
receiving obligations from one another. In this very 
farm-yard, to give thee a familiar inſtance, I have 
more than once ſeen this remarkilluſtrated. A ſtrut - 
ting raſcaof a cock have I beheld chuck, chuck, 
chuck, chuck-ing his miſtreſs to him, when he has 
found a fingle barley-corn, taking it up with his bill, 
and letting it drop five or ſix times, {til} repeating his 
chucking invitation : And when two or three of his 
feathered ladies ſtrive who ſhall be the firſt for't [O 
Jack! a cock is a.grand ſigror of a bird], he di- 


-eAs the hill of the forereoſſ to it; and, when ſhe has 
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get the dirty pearl, he ſtruts over her with an erected 
creſt, and, an erulting chuck—a chuck-aw-aw-w, 
| cir-cling round her, with dropt wings, ſweeping the 
guſt in humble courtſhip : While the obliged ſhe, 
| half-ſhy,, þalf-willing, | by her cowring tail, half: 
| fetched wings, yet ſeemingly affrighted eyes, and 
contra cted neck, ſets one ſee, that ſhe, knows the bar- 
been as ot all he called her tes en e 
When he comes, to that part oſ his narrative, where 
le mentions the propoſing of 'the lady's maid Han- 

nah, or one of tlie young » gentlewomen, to | attend 

Fer, thus feauritese ono 0 gi On hen 


: : 7 


89 * 7 


3 
P 4” 


* 
9 


Now, Beiford, canſt thou imagine what I meant 
by propoſing Hannah, or one of the girls here, for 

her attendant ? Ell give thee a month to gueſs. 

| Thou wilt not pretend to gueſs, thou ſay'ſt. 
Well, then, Viltell the. Ee 
Believing ſhe would certainly propoſe tp have that 
favourite wench ahout her, as foon. as he was a little 
| ſettled, I had cauſed the girl to be inquired after, with 
an intent to make intereſt, ſome how or other, that 
a month's warning mould be inſiſted on by her maſter 
or miſtreſs, or by ſome other means, which Ihad 
not determined upog, to prevent her coming to her. 
But fortune fights for me. The wench is Iuckily ill; 
2 violent rheumatic diſorder, which.has obliged ber 
to leave her place, confincs her to her chamber; 
Poor Hannah! Howe. Pity the girl! "Theſe things 
are very hard upon induſtrious ſervants - intend 
to make the poor maid a ſmall preſent on the occa- 

hon——T know it will oblige my charmer. 
And ſo, Jack, pretending not to know any thing 
of the matter, I preſſed her to fend for the wench. 
dhe knew T had always a regard for this ſervant, be- 
Cruſe of her honeſt love to her lady: Rut nw I have 
Agreater regard for her than ever. Calamity, tho' a 
poor fervant's calamity, will rather increaſe than di- 
3 miniſn 
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miniſh goad-will, with a truly generous .maſter gy 
miſtreſs. 5 3 MT, : 5 

As to one of the young Sorlings's attendance, ther 
Was nothing at all in propoſing that; for. if either of 
them had been choſen by ker, and, permitted by the 


: 


mother [Two chances-inithat IJ, it would kaye been 
only till I had fixed upon another. -And if;aſterwarq, | 


they had been loth to part, I cauld eably haye given 
my beloved a jealouſy, which would have done the 
-buſineſs ; or to the girl; who would have quitted her 
 *ountry dairy,. fach a reliſn for a Bondon one, 3; 
would have made it very convenient for her to fall in 
love with Will; or perhaps I could have done fil 
better fer her with Lord M. 's chaplain, who is very 
defirous of ſtanding well with.his Lord's preſumptive 
heir. | VVV 
A bleſſing on thy honeſt heart, Lovelace! thou'lt 
ay; for thou art for providing for every-hody. 


Je gives an account of the ſerious part of their en- 

„  _ verſation, wwith.no great variation from the lady; 
account of it: And when he comes to that part 
F it, were he bids her remember, that refor- 
mation cannot. be a ſudden thing, he aſs his friend; 


Is not this fair play? Is it not dealing.ingenuouſly? 
Then the obſeryation, I will be boldæo ſay, is founded 
in tiuth and nature. But there was a little touch of 
policy in it beſides; that the lady, if I ſhould fly out 
again, ſhould not think me, too groſs an hy pocrite: 
For, as I plainly told her, I. was afraid, that my fits 
of reformation were but fits and ſalſies; but I hoped 

her example would fix them into habits. But it is ſo 
diſcouraging a thing, to have my monitreſs ſo ver) 
good II proteſt l Know not how to look up at her 

Now, as 1 am thinking, if I could pull her dun a 
little nearer to my own level; that is to lay, could 

prevail upon her to do ſomething that would argue 
imperfe &ion, ſomething to repent of; we onde 
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z much more equally, and be better able to compre- 
gend one another: And fo the comſott would be mu- 
wal, and the remorſe not all on one ſide. 


0 


He acnotoledges, that ze tas greatly affected an 


pleafed with the lady's ſerious arguments at the 
time : But even then wat apprehenſive that his 
temper avould not hold. Thus he writes © 


This lady ſays ſerious things in ſo agreable a man- 
ner; and then her voice 1s all harmony, when the. 
touches a ſubjeQ ſhe is pleaſed with; that I could 
have liſtened to her for hall a day together, But yet 
Tam afraid, if ſhe falls, as they cal} it, ſhe will loſe 
a good deal of that pathos, of that noble ſelf- confi- 
dence, which gives u good perſon, as I now lee, a 
vilible ſuperiority over one ue fo good; 
But, after all, Belſord, I would fain know why 
eople call ſuch free livers az you a and me AE. 


hat's a Word L hate * and ſhauld take it very il to- 


be called by itz For myſelf, I have as good motions; 


and perhaps have them as frequently as any-body : All 
the buſineſs is, they don't hold; or to ſpeak more in 
character, I' don't take the care ſome. do, to conceal 


my lapſes. 


* 


Miſs Hows, To Miſs CLARI8SA HARLOWSE: 
HO! pretty much preſſed in time, and oppreſſed 
1 by mymaining*s watchfulneſs, Iwill write a few 
lines upon the heu- light that Has broke int 'tpon your 
gentleman; and ſend it by a particular Band“ 


I know net what te think of-him upon it. -I 
talks well; but jadge himby Rowe'$ lines,; he is cet- | 


Hinly a dihembler, odious às the ſin of hypocriſy; and, 
as he ſays, that other of ingratitude, are to him. 


And 
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And pray, my dear, let me aſk you, Could he haye 


triumphed, as it is ſaid he has done, over ſo many of 
our ſex, had he not been egregloully guilty of both 
figs? 

His ingenuity is the thing that ſtaggers me: Yet i; 
he cunnirg enongh to know, that whoever accuſe; 
himſelf firſt, blunts the edge. « of an e s accu- 
ſation: 


He is certainly a a man of N There is more hope 


of ſuch a one, than of a foo} * And there muſt bez 


beginning to a reformation. Theſe { Will allow in his 
favour. 

But this, I think, is the duly way to juder of his 
fpecious confeſſions and ſelf-accuſations——Does he 
confeſs any thing that you knew not before, or that 

au are not likely to find out from others! If no- 
thing elſe, what does he confeſs to his own difadvan- 
tage 7 You have heard of his duels: You have heard 
of his ſeductions: All the world has.——He owns 
therfore what it would be to no purpoſe to con- 
Seal; and his ingenuity is a'ſalvo—— Why, this, 


6 Madam, is no more than Mr. Lovelace himſelf 


1 acknowledges” 

Well, but, what is now to be done ?—You muſt 
make the beſt of your ſituation : And as you ſay, fo 
{ay J, I hope that will not be bad: For I like all that 
he has propoſed to you of Windſor, and his Canon's 
houſe. His readineſs to leave you, and go himſelf in 
queſt of a lodging, likewiſe looks well.—And I think 


there is nothing can be ſo properly done, as | whether 


1 Set to a Canon's houſe or wil that the Canon 


ee 


1 ch approve, howe of all your cautions! of 


all Your vigilange, ang 19 E. * thing you have done, 


but'of INTE ecting of him, 
tion obthat, 


et, in my diſapproba- 
judge by the event only ; for who would 
have civined, it xould f ave concluded as it did? But 
he 1s. the cer, E his 6 own. account 3 3088 had he run 

away) 
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way with the wretched Solmes, and your more 


wretched brother, and been himſelf tranſported for 


life, he ſhonld have had my tree conſent for all three. 

What uſe does he make of that Joſeph Leman! 
His inzenuouſneſs, I muſt once more ſay, confounds 
me; but if, my dear, you can forgive your brother, 
don't know whether you ought to be angry at him 
on that account; yet I have wiſhed fifty times, ſince 
he got you away, that you wererid of him, whether 
it were by a burning fever, by hanging, by drowning, 
or by a broken neck; provided it were before he laid 
you under a neceſſity to go into mourning for him. 

| repeat my hitherto- rejected offer. May I ſend 
it ſafely by your old man? l have reafons for not 
ſending it by Hickman's ſervant ; unleſs I had a bank 
note or notes. Inquiring for ſuch may cauſe diſtrut. 
My mamma is fo buſy, ſo inquiſitive !==—[ don't 
love ſuſpicious tempers. TOTS 

And here ſhe is continually in and out. I muſt 
break off. Mr. Hickman begs his moſt reſpectful 
compliments to you, and offer of ſervices. I told 
him I would. oblige him, becauſe minds in trouble 


take kindly any-body's civilities: But that he muſt 


not imagine he obliged me by this: Since I ſhould 
think the man or woman either blind or ſtupid, who 
admired not a perſon of your exalted merit. for her 
own ſake, and wiſhed not to ſerve her without view 
to other reward, than the honour of ſerving her. 
To be ſure, that wat his principal motive, with 
great daintineſs he ſaid it: But with a kiſs of his 
hand, and a bow to my feet, he hoped, that that fine 
lady's being my friend did not leſſen the merit of the 
reverence he really had for her. Believe me ever, 


what you ſhall-ever find me, ' 


Tour faithful and affectionate 


ANNA Hows. 
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LETTER XAVn. 

Hiſs CI RRIssA HARBO WI, To Miſe How. 

e FF. Sat. Afternun, 


F Detaid your meſſenger while I write in anſwer to 
yours; my poor old man not being very well. 


Lou diſhearten me a good deal about this man, 1 | 


may be too willing, from my ſad circumſtances, to 
think the beſt of him.—lf his pretences to reforma« 
tion are but pretences, what muſt be his intent? But 
een the heart of man be ſo very vile? Can he, dare 
he, mock the Almighty ?—But may I not, from 
one very fad refleQion, think better of him; That! 
am throwu too much in his power, to make it nece/ 
ſary for him (except he were tointend the very utmoſt 
villainy by me) to be ſuch a ſhocking hy pocrite?— lle 
muſt, at leaſt, be in earneſt, at the time he gives the 


better hopes. Surely he muſt.— Lou yourſelf muſt 


join with me in this hope, or you could not wiſh me 
to be fo'dreadfully yo kee 
But after all, I had rather be independent of him, 


and/of his family, altho' I have an high opinion of 


them; much rather: At leaſt till I fee what my own 
may be brought to,—Otherwiſe, I think, it were 
beſt fur me, at once, to caſt myſelf into Lady Betty's 
protection, All would then be conducted with de- 
cency, and perhaps Many. mortifications would be 
ſpa red me. But then I muſt be 41g, at all adventures, 
and be thought to defy my own family. And fhall 
I not ſee the iſſue of ont application firſt ?—And yet 
I cannot make this, till I am fettled ſomewhere, and 
at a diſtance from him. 


Mr. Sorlings ſhewed me a letter this morning, 
which the bad received from her ſiſter Greme laſt 


night; in which (hoping I will forgive her forward 


 _ zeal,if her ſiſter thinks fit to ſnew her letter to me) ſhe 


6 wiſhes 
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<< wiſhes for all the noble family's ſake, and ſhe hopes 
© ſhe may ſay for my own, that I will be pleaſed to 
„yield to make his honour, as ſhe calls him, happy.“ 
She grounds her efficiauſneſs, as fhe calls it, upon what 
he was fo condeſcending her word alſo] to ſay to her 
yeſterday, in his way to Windſor, on her preſuming 
to aſk If ſhe might ſoon give him joy. That no 
man ever loved a woman as he loved me: That no 
„man e vet ſo well deſerved to be beloved: That 
in every converfatton, he admired me ſtill more : 
© That he loved me with ſuch a purity, as he had ne- 
ver believed himſelf capable of, or that a mortal 
© creature could have inſpired him with; looking up- 
on me as all ſoul; as an angel ſent down to ſave iir; 
and a great deal more of this ſort: But that he ap- 
prchended my conſent to make him happy was at 
6-2 greater diſtance than he wiſhed, And eemplained 
of my too fevere reſtrictions upon him, before I 
honoured him with my confidence: Which reftric- 


tions muſt be as ſacred to him, as if they were 


„parts of the marriage- contract, Wc, 
What, my dear, ſhall 1 ſay to this ? —Tlow ſhall I 


take it? Mrs. Greme is a good woman. Mrs. Sorlings 


is a good woman. And this letter agrees with the 
converſation I thought, and ſtill think, ſo agreeable. 
—Yet what means the man by foregoing the oppor« 
tunities he has had to declare himſelf? - What mean 
his complaints of my reſtrictions to Mrs. Greme? He 
is not a baſnful man I But you ſay, I inſpire people 
with an awe of me! — An awe, my dear I—As 
how Pornremenmce NVU 
1am quite petulant at times, to find, that I am 
bound te ſee the workings of this ſubtle or this giddy 
ſpitit; which ſhall I call it? | 
How I am puniſhed, as I frequently think, for my 
vanity, in hoping to be an example to young perſons 
of my ſex! Let me be but a warning, and 1 willnow 
be contented. For, be my deftiny what it may, I 
| 38 EASE Mall 
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fhall never be able to hold up my head a 
my beſt friends and worthieſt companions. 
It is one of the eruelleſt cireumſia nos that attends 
the faults of the inconſiderate, thatſhe makesall who 
tove her unhappy, and gives joy only to her own 
enemies, and to the enemies of her family. 

What an uſeful leſſon would this afford, were it 
properly inculcated atthe time ſhat the tempred mind 
was balancing upon a doubtful adventure? 

You know not, my dear, the worth of a virtuous 
man; and noble: minded as you are in moſt particy- 
lars, you partake of the common weakneſsof human 
nature, in being __ to. N what is in your own 
power. 2 IL +t 

You would not think of ban Mr. 3 were 
he your ſuitor, as you do the much worthier Mr. 
Hickman— Would you? You know who ſays, in 
my mamma's caſe, Much vu bear, much ſbal! 
dear, all the world through (a).“ Mr. Hickman, 
I fancy, would be glad to A the lady's name, 
who made ſuch an obſervation. He would think 

it hardly poſſible, but ſuch a one ſhould benefit by her 
own remark; and would be apt to wiſh his Mig 
Howe acqainted with her. 
Gentleneſs of heart, ſurely, is not deſpicable i in 2 
man. Why, if it be, is the higheſt diſtinQtion a man 
can arrive at that of a Gentleman? A diſtinction 
which a prince may not deſerve. For manners, more 


gain among 


than birth, ſortune, or title, are requiſite ia this cha- 


racter. | Manners are indeed the eſſence of it. And 
ſhall it be generally ſaid, and Miſs Howe not be an 
exception to it Cas once you wrote {b)], that our ex 
are beſt dealt with by boifterous and unruly ſpirits ?. 
Forgive me, my dear; and love me as you uſed to 
do. For altho' my fortunes are changed, my heart is 
not Nor ever will, while it bids my pen tell you, 


that 


— 3 4 * — = Co 
* 


ha (a) Vol i. 5. 58. (6) Vu. ii. p. 13. 
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that it muſt ceaſe. to Wenn when it is not as much 
ours, As the 
) Your Cranes HaxLows 5. 


LETTER XXVIIL 


Miſs CLARISSA HaxLows, To Mi Hows. ''s 


Saturday Evening. | 


TR. Totilice has ſeen divers apartments at Wind- 

ſor; 3 but not one, he ſays, that he thought fit 

for me, or in any manner anſwering my deſcription. 

He had been very ſolicitous to keep to the letter of 

my inſtructions: Which looks well: And the beiter 

I liked him, as, altho' he propoſed that town, he 
came back, diſſuading me from it : For he faid, that, 

in his journey from thence, he had thought Windſor, 

altho' of his own propoſal, a wrong choice; becauſe 


1 coveted privacy, and that was aplace generally vi⸗ 


ſited and admired, 
I told him, that if Mrs. Sorlings thought me not an 


incumbrance, I would be willing to ſtay there a little 
longer; provided he would leave me, and go to Lord 


M.'s, or to London, which ever he thought beſt. 
He hoped, he ſaid, that he might ſuppoſe me abſo- 


lutely cafe from the inſults or attempts of my brother; 
and therefore, if it would make me eaſier, he would 


obey, for a few days at leaſt. 

He again propoſed to ſend for Hannah—]I told him 
| deſigned to do fo, through you: And I ſhall beg of 
you, my dear, to cauſe the honeſt creature to be ; 
to? Your faithful Robert, Ithink, knows where ſhe 
is. Perhaps ſhe will be permitted to quit her place 


direQly, by allowing a month's wages, which I will 


repay her. 


He took notice of the ſerious humour he found me 


in, and of the redneſs of my eyes: I had juſt been 


anſwering your letter; and, had he not approached 
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me, on his coming off his juurney, in a very reſpe & ul. 
manner, had he not made an unexceptionable report of 
his 1nquiries, and been ſo ready to go from me, at the 
very firſt word; I was prepared (notwithſtanding the 
good terms we parted upon when he ſet cut for 

Windſor) to have given him a very unwelcome re- 
ception: For the contents of your laſt letter had ſo 
affected me, that the moment I ſaw him, I beheld 

with indignation the ſeducer, who had been the cauſe 
of all the evils I ſuffer, and have ſuſſeret. 

He hinted to me, that he had received a letter from 
Lady Betty, and another, as I under ſtood him, from 
one of the Mifs Montagues. If they take potice of 
ae in them, I wonder that he did not acquaint me 
with the contents. I am afraid, my dear, that his 
relations are among thoſe, who think I have taken a 
aſh and jnexcuſable ſtep. Tt is not to my credit to 
Jet even them know, how I have been frighted out .f 
myſelf : And who knows but they may hold me un- 
worthy of their alliance, ifthey may think my flight 
a voluntary one I—O my dear, how unealy to us are 
our reflections upon every doubtful occurrenge, when 
ve know we have been prevailed upon to do a wrong 


thing! 1 
| mo Sunday Morning. 
Wu an additional concern muſt I have in my 
refle ctions upon Mr. Lovelace's hatred of all my re- 
Jations ?—He calls ſome of them implacabte ; but f 
am afraid that he is as implacable himſelf, as the moſt 
inveterate of them. Ws | 15 
I could not forbear, with great earneſtneſs, to ex- 
preſs my wiſhes for a reconciliation with them; and, 
in order to begin a treaty for that purpoſe, to re-urge 
his depariure from me: He gave himſelf high airs 
upon the occaſion, nct doubting, he ſaid, that he 
was to be the preliminary ſacrifice; and then he re- 
fle &ed in a very free manner upon my brother; nor 
ſpared my father himſelf. 1 1 
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80 little conſideration for me, my dear l Vet it 
pad always, as 1 told him, been his polite way, to 
treat my family with contempt; wicked creature that 
| was, to know it, and yet to hold correſpondence 

But let me tell you, Sir, ſaid 1 that whatever 
your violent temper and contempt of me, may drive 
you to ſay of my brother, I will not hear my father 
ſpoken il] of. It is enough, ſurety, that I have tor- 
mented his worthy heart by my diſobedience ; and 
that his once beloved child has been fpirited away 
from him. To have his character refle &ed upon, by 
the man who has been the cauſe of all, is what 1 
will not bear. FI 6; 1 84 f. et 

He ſaid many-things in his own defence; but not 
one, as T told bim, that could juſtity a daughter to 
hear, or a man to ſay, who pretended what he pre- 
tended to that daughter. th 

And then, ſeeing me very ſincerely angry, he 


begged my pardon, tho” not in a very humble man- 


ner. But, to change the ſubjeQ, he took notice of 
the twoletters he had received, one from Lady Betty 
Lawrence, the other from Miſs Montague; and read 


me paſſages out of both. | 


Why did not the man ſhew'them to me lat night? 
Was he afraid of giving me too much pleafure? 

Lady Betty in hers, exprefſes herſelf in the moſt 
obliging manner, in relation to me. She wiſnes him 


ſo to behave, as to encourage me to make him ſcoa 


* happy. She deſires her compliments to me; and 
© exprefles her ee to ſee, as her neice, ſo 
* celebrated a lady {| Thoſe are her high words]. She 
* ſhall take it for an honovur, ſhe ſays, to be put into 
* a way to oblige me. She hopes 1 will not tbo long 
delay the ceremony; becauſe that performed, will 
© be to her, and to Lord M. and lady Sarah, a 
* ſure pledge of her nephew's merits, and good be- 
*Itvpviour,” “ 3 
She 
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'* She ſays, She was always ſorry to hear of 
ghardſhips I had met with on bis account. That he 
© will be the moſt ungrateful of men, if he make net 
* all uþ tome: And that ſhe thinks it incumbent 
upon all their family to ſupply to me the loſt favour 
of my own: And, for her part, nothing of that 
4 kind,:ſhe b ds him aſſure me, ſhall be wanting.“ 
Her Ladyſhip obſerves, That the treatment he 
had received from my family, would have been 
© more accountable than it was, with ſuch natural 
and accidental advantages as he had, had it not been 
+ owing to his own careleſs manners. But ſhe hopes, 
that he will convince the Harlowe-family, that the 
* had thought worſe of him than he had deſerved; 
© fince now it was in his power to eſtabliſh his cha- 
© raQer for ever: Which the prays God to enable 
bim to do, as well for his own honour, as for the 
* honour of their houſe? [was the magnificent word], 
She concludes, with deſiring to be informed of 
© ,our nuptials the moment they are celebrated, that 
.© ſhe may be with the earlieſt in felicitating me on 


© the happy occaſhon,? ““ oh hes 
But her Jadyfhip gives me no dire& invitation to 
attend her before marriage. Which I might have 


expected from what he had told me. 


He then ſhewed me part of Miſs Montague's more 


ſprightly letter, © congratulating him upon the ho- 
© nour he had obtained, of the confidence of fo admi- 
© rable a Lady' [Thoſe were her words. Confidence, 
my dear! Nobody, indeed, as you fay, will believe 
otherwiſe, were they to be told the truth : And you 
ſee, that Miſs Montague (and all his family, I ſup- 
poſe) think the ſtep 1 have taken, an extraordinary 
one]. She alſo wiſhes for his ſpeedy nupt ials; and 
© to ſee her new couſin at M. Hall: As to Lord M. 
© ſhe tells him, and her ſiſter; and ip general all the 
| £ well-wiſhers of their family. 


„ When- 
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« Whenever this happy day ſhall be paſſed, ſhe 


* propoſes, ſhe ſays, to attend me, and to make one 


in my train to M. Hall,if his lordſhip ſhallcontinue 


« {g ill of the gout, as at preſent. But that ſhould he 
get better, he will himſelf attend me, ſhe is ſure, 

ard conduct me thither: And afterwards quit either 

« of his three ſeats to us, till we ſhall be ſettled to our 

mind.“ 

This young dy ſays nothing in excuſe for not 
meeting me on the road, or at St. Albans, as he had 
made me expect ſhe would: Let mentions her having 
been indiſpoſed. He had alſo told me, that Lord M. 
was ill of the gout 3 which mon e 8 _ 


inn 
LETTER XXIX. 
Miſs CL ARISSA Has LOWE; In Continuation. 


OU may believe, my dear, that theſe letters put 
me in good humour with him. Heſawitin my 
countenance, and congratulated himſelf npon it. But 
yet] wondered that I could not have the contents of 
them communicated to me laſt night. 
He then urged me to go direly to Lady Betty” 5, 
on the ſtrength of-her letter. 


But how, ſaid I, can I do that, were I out of all 


kope of a reconcilation with my friends which yet, 
however improbable to be brought about, is my duty 
to attempt] as her alas has given me no particular 
Invitation ? 


That, he was ſure, was owing to har doubt that 
it would be accepted; Elſe ſhe had done it with-the 


greateſt plearſure in the world. 5 
That doubt itſelf, I ſaid, was enough to deter me : 
Since her ladyſhip, who knew ſo well the boundaries 


of the fit and the unfit, by her not expecting | would 
accept of an invitation, had ſhe given it, would have 


reaſon to * me very forward, if I had accepted 4 
an 
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and much more forward to go without it. Then 
faid I, I thank you, Sit, I have no cloaths fit to we | 
any-where, or to be ſeen by any - body. e 
O, I was fit to appear in the drawing · room, were 
full dreſs and je wels to be excuſed, and ſhould make 
the moſt amiable [extraorinary he muſt mean] figure 
there. He was aſtoniſhed at the elegance of my dreſ«, 
By what art he knew not; but I appeared to ſuch ad- 
vantage, as if Fhadadifferent ſuit every day. Beſides, 
His couſins Montague would ſupply me with all J 
wanted for the preſent; and he would write to Miſs- 
Charlotte accordingly, if I would give him leave. 
Do you think me the. jay in the fable? ſaid lo 
Would you have me viſit the owners of the borrowed 
dreſſes in their own cloaths ?—Surely, Mr. Lovelace, 
you think I have either a very low, br a very confi- 
„ -  - „ 
Would 1 chocſe to goto London, for a few: davs 
only, in order to furniſh myfelf with cloaths? 
Not at His expence. I was not prepared to wear 
mis li very yet. e 1 
] could not have appeared in earneſt to him, in my 
diſpleaſure at his arthutcontrivances to get me away, 
if 1 were not occaſionally to ſnew my real fretfulneſs- 
upon the deſtitute condition he has reduced me to. 
When te fet out wrong together it is very dif- 
ficult to avoid recriminations. . 
He wiſhed he knew but my mind—Fhat ſhould 
direct him in his propoſak, and it would be his de- 
light to obſerve it, whatever it was. | 
My mind was, that he ſhould leave me out of hand. 
Illo often muſt I tel] him fo ?— * 
If 1] were any-where but here, he would obey me, 
he ſaid, if I inſiſted upon it. But if I would aſſert my- 
right, that would be infinitely preferable, in his opi- 
nion, to any other meaſure h one; which he dunſt 
only hint at: For then, admitting /us viſits, or refuſe · 
ing them, as I plealed [granting a correſ a ts 0 
N 5 er 
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tetter only] it would appear to all the world, that 
what 1 had done, was but in order to do myſelf 


| juſtice. 


How often muſt I tell you, Sir, that I will not 
litigate with my papa Do you think that my un- 
happy circumſtances will aſter my notions of my own 
duty, ſo far as it is practieabſe for me to perform it? 
Ho can I obtain poſſeſſion without litigation, 
and but by my truſtees? One of them will be againſt 
m2; the other is abroad. This muſt take me up time; 
were I diſpoſed to fall upon this/meaſure,—And what 
] watit, is preſent independence, and your immediate 
abſen te. eee ee i Ke | 

Upon his ſoul, the wretch (were, he did not think 
it ſafe, for the reaſons he had before given, to leave 
me here,-He hoped I would think of ſome place, 
to which I ſhould like to go. But he muſt take the 
liberty to ſay, that he hoped his behaviour had not 
been ſo exceptionable, as to make me ſo very earneſt 
for his abſence in the interim: And the leſs, ſurely, as 
| was almoſt eternally ſhutting up myſelf from him 
altho' he preſumed; he ſaid, to aſſure me, that he 
never went from me, but with a corrected heart, 
and with ſtrengthened reſolutions of improving by 
my example, i | ere td per. | 

Eternally ſhutting myſelf up from you | repeated I 
I hope, Sir, that you will not pretend to take it 
amiſs, that I expect to be uninvated in my retire- 
ments. 1 hope you do not think me ſo weak a crea- 
ture (novice'as you have found me in a very capital 
inſtance) as tobe fond of becaſions to hear your fine 
ſpeeches, efperially as no differing circumſtances re- 
quire. vonr over- frequent viſits; nor that I am to be 
addreſſed to as if I thought: hourly profeſſions needful 
to aſſute me eee, nf nals 51 th 
| He ſeemed a little diſconcerted. one 

You Kno, Mr. Lovelace, proceeded I, why Jam 
ſoearneſt for your abſence. It is, that 1 may appear 

| 10 
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to the world independent of you; and in hopes, by 
that means, to find it leſs difficult to ſet on foot a f. 
conciliation with my friends. And now let me add 
(in order to make you eaſier as to the terms of that 
hoped-for reconciliation) that ſince I find I have the 
good fortune to ſtand ſo well with your relations, ! 
will, from time to time, acquaint you, by letter, 
when you are abſent, with every ſtep I ſhall take, and 
with every overture that ſhall be made to me. But 
not with an intention to render myſelf accountable 
to you, neither as to my acceptance or non-acceptance 
of thoſe overtures. They know, that J have a power 
gven me by my grandfather's will, to bequeath the 
eſtate he left me, together with my ſnare of the ef. 
fects, in a way that may affect them, though not ab- 
ſolutely from them. This confederation, I hope, will 
procure me me from them, when their paſſion ſub- 
ndes, and they know I am independent of you, 
Charming reaſoning |—And let him tell me, that 


the aſſurance I had given him was all he wiſhed-for, 


It was more thun he could aſk.—W hat a happineſs 
to have a woman of honour and generoſity to depend 
upon Had he, on his firſt entrance into the world, 
met with ſuch a one, he had never been other than a 
man of ſtrict virtue—But all, he hoped, was for the 


beſt ; fince, in that caſe, he had-never, perhaps, had 


the happineſs now in his view; becauſe his relations 
had been always urging him to marry; and that be- 
fore he had the honour to know me.—And now, as 


he had not been ſo bad as ſome people's malice report- 


ed him to be, he hoped, he ſhould have more merit 
in his repentance, than if he had never erred. 

[ ſaid, 1 took it for granted, that he aſſented to the 
reaſoning. he ſeemed to approve, and would leave me. 
And then I aſked him, What 'he-really, and in his 
moſt deliberate mind, would adviſe me to, in my pre- 
ſent ſituation ?' He muſt needs ſee, I ſaid, that I was 
at 2 great loſs what to refolve upon: jatirely a ſtran- 


get 
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| ger to London, having no adviſer, no protector, at 


preſent:—Himſelf, he muſt give me leave to tell him, 


greatly deficient in practice, if not in the knowledge, of 


thoſe decorums, which, I had apprehended, were 
indiſpenſable in the character of a man of birth, for- 
tune, and education. | Hor 
He imagines himſelf, I find, to be a very polite 
man, and cannot bear to be thought otherwiſe. He 
put up his lip, — I am ſorry for it, Madam A man 
of breeding, a man of politeneſs, give me leave to 
ſay, colouring, is much more of a black ſwan with 
you, than with any lady Jever met with. 8 
Then that is your misfortune, Mr. Lovelace, as 
well as mine at preſent. Every woman of diſcern- 
ment, I am confident, knowing what I know of 
you now, would. ſay as I ſay [I had a mind to mor- 
tify a pride, that I am ſure deferves to be mortif yed] 


hat your politeneſs is not regular, nor conſtant, It is 


not habit. It is ſeen too much by fits and ſtarts, and 


allies, and thoſe not ſpontaneous. You muſt be re- 


minded into them, bn. 2-56 

O Lord! O Lord i- Poor I !-was the light, yet 
the, ha'f-argry wretch's ſelf-pitying exprefſion |J—— 

| proceeded, Upon my word, Sir, you are not 
the accompliſhed man, which your talents and oppor- 
tunities would have led one to expect you to be,—— 
You are indeed in your noviciate | He had, in a for- 
mer converfation, uſed that word] as to every laud- 
able attainment.— FE 


LETT ER XIX. 
Miſs CLARISSA HaxLOwE; In Satin | 
[ Was going on to tell him more of my mind, ſince 
the ſubje & was introduced and treated by him ſo 
lightly; but he inte rrupted me Dear, dear Madam, 


ſpare me, I am ſorry that I have lived to this hour 
| — ; for 
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for nothing at all. But ſurely you could not hive 
quitted a ſubje & ſo much more agreeable, and ſo much 
more ſuitable, I will ſay, to our preſent ſituation, if 
you had not too cruel a pleaſure in mortiſyipg a man, 
who before looked up to you with a diffidence in hig 
own merits too great to permit him to ſpeak half his 
mind ao you. Be pleaſed but to return to the ſubſed 
we were upon; and at another time 1 will gladly em- 

| brace correction from the only mouth in the world 
ſo qualified to give it 272 
cu talk of reformation, ſometimes, Mr. Love- 
lace 3. and in fo talking acknowlege -efrors. But! 


Tee you'can very ill bear the reproef, which perhap; 


you are not ſolicitous to avoid giving occaſion ſor.— 


Far be it from me to take delight in finding fault, Þ 


| ſhould be glad for. both our [Lkes, ſince my ſituation 
is what it is, that I could do nothing but praiſe you. 


But failures which affect a mind, that need not be 
very delicate to be affected by them, are too grating- 


to be paſſed over in ſilence by a perſon, whowiſhes tu 
be thought in earneſt in her own duties. BY 

I Qadmire your delicacy, Madam, again interrupted: 
he—Altho? 1 ſuffer by it, yet would ] not have it 
otherwiſe: Indeed I would not, when I conſider of 
it. It is an angelic delicacy, which ſets you above all: 
our ſex, and even above your own. It is natural to: 
vou, Madam; ſo you may not-think it 'extraordinary 


— — But there is nothing like it on earth, ' ſaid the 


flatterer—{ What: company has he kept? 


But let us return to the former ſubjeA—You were 
fa good as to aſł me, What I would adviſe you to do 
I want but to make you eaſy, I want but to ſee 


| you fixed to your liking Vour faithful Hannah with 


wiſh to be reconcited, ſet on foot, and im a train. 
And now let me mention to yon different propoſal, 
in hopes that:ſome one of them may be acceptable to 


you,—Y our reconciliation with W with whom you: 


05 5 I. will: 
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8 „I vill go to Mrs. Howe, or to Miſs Howe, or to 
0 whomſoever you would have me go, and endeavour 
f to prevail upon them to receive Y.Ou, f 

i o you incline to go to Florence to your couſin 
4 Morden 21. vv ill furniſh you with the opportunity 
„ of going thither, either by ſea to Leghorn, or by land 
S through-France.——Perhaps I may be able to pro- 
x cure one of the ladies of my family to attend yon. 
d Fither Charlotte or Patty would rejoice in ſuch an 


opportunity of ſeeing France and Italy. As for my- 

N ſelf, | will only be your eſcorte ; in diſguiſe, if you 
of will have it fo, even in your livery, that your punc- 
| tilio may not receive offence by my attendance. 

7 I told him, I would conſider of all he had ſaid. But 
1 that I hoped for a line or two from my aunt Hervey, 
1 it not from my ſiſter, to both of whom I had written; 
which, if J were to be ſo favoured, might help to 


* determine me. Mean time, if he would withdraw, 
g I would particularly conſider of this propoſal of his, 
0 in relation to my couſin Morden. And if it held its 
weight with me, ſo far as to take your opinion upon 
1 it, he ſhould know my mind in an hour's time. 
t He withdrew with great reſpect: And in an hour's 
b. time returned: And then I told him it was unneceſſary 
1 to trouble you for your opinion about it. My couſin 
„ _ Morden was ſoon expected. 1 could not admit of his 
7 accompanying me, in any ſhape, or upon any condi- 
A tion. It was highly improbable that d ſhould obtain 
the favour of, either of his couſins? company: And 
8 ik that could be done, it would be the fame thing in 
0 the world's eye, as if he went hinvelt... . 
5 This led us into another ' converſation ; Which 
\ Mall be the tubjeQ of my nee rt 
Uu f f N | 
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PS era HarLows; In Continuation 


TR. Lovelace told me, that on the ſuppoſition 

that his propoſal in relation to my couſin 
Morden might not be accepted, he had been ſtudv- 
ing to- find e out, if poſſible, ſomewhat that might 
be agreeable, and which might convince me, that he 
preferred my ſatisfa ion to his on. 

He then offered to go himſelf, and procure my 
11 to come and attend me.: As. I had declined 
the ſervice of either of the young Miſs Sorlings's, 
he was extremely ſolicitous, he ſaid, that! ſhould 
have a ſervant in whoſe integrity I might confide. 

I told him, that you would be ſo wing, as to ſend 
to engage Hannah, if poſſible. . _ 

If any thing, he ſaid, chould prevent her From 
coming, ſuppoſe he himſelf: waited upon Miſs Howe, 


to deſire her, to lend me her ſervant till 1 Was pro- 


vided to my mind? 

1 (aid, Your mamma's high diſpleaſure at the ſtep 
J had taken ( as ſbe ſuppoſed, voluntarily), had depriy- 
ed me of = open aſſiſtance of that fort from you. 
He was amazed, ſo much as Mrs. Howe herfelf 
uſed to admire me; and ſo great an influence as Miſs 
was ſuppoſed to have over her mamma (and deſervai 
to have) that that lady ſhould take upon herſelt to he 
ſo much offended wah me. He wiſhed, that the man, 
who took ſuch pains to keep up and inflane the paſ- 
ſions of my father and uncles, were not at the bot- 
tom of this miſchief too. 

J was afraid, I ſaid, that my mens was ; or elle 
my uncle Antony, 1 dared to ſay, would not have 
taken ſuch pains to ſet Mrs. Howe againſt me, as [ 
under ſtood he had done. 

Since 1 had declincd viſiting his aunts, he aſked 
me, If I would admit of a viſit from his couſin 


M on- 


pk & i . 13 


run- away appearance to any of his relations. 


Windſor, to make more particular Inquiry: Kong te | 15 . 


place, f | aſked him, as ſtrong now as befote? ? 


expected, that he would eagerly, have embraced that 


it: Yet 1 thought his eye approved of it. 
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ontagues and accept of a ſervant of hers for. the 


preſent ? iT , x 
That was not, 1 PEE A an n unacceptable . 
But 1 would firſt ſee, if my friends would ſend me 
my cloaths, that I might not me ſuch a giddy and 


if I pleaſed, he would make another journey to 
eanons, or in any worthy family. 
Were not his objections as tothe publicnefy of the 


remember, my dear, in one of your former let- 
ters, you mentioned London, as the privateſt place 
to be in {a) : And I ſaid, that ſince he made ſuch 
pretences againſt leaving me here, as ſhewed he hag 
ro intention to do ſo; and ſince he engaged togo from 
me, and to eave me to purſue my own meaſures, if 
] were elſewere, and ſince his preſence made theſe 
lodgings inconvenient to me, I ſhould not, be diſin- 
clined to go to London, did I know any-body there. 
As he had ſeveral times propoſed London to me, I 


motion from me. But he took not ready hold of 


We are both great watchers of each other's eves 
and indeed ſeem to be more than half atr png of each 
other. 

He then made a erateſul propoſal to me; that I 
would ſend for my Mrs, Norton to attend me. 2 25 

He ſaw by my eyes, he ſaid, that he had at lag 
been happy-1 in;an expedient, which would anſwer 
both our wiſnes. Why, ſays he, did not I.think of 
it before ?—And ſpatching my hand, Shall I write, 
Madam? Shall I ſend? Shall | 180 and fich the good 


woman myſelt? 42 | 
£ raced De Aſter 
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Aſter a ſittle conſideration, I told him, that this 
was indeed a grateful motion: But that I aÞPreheng. 
ed it would put her to a difficulty, which ſhe way}, 
not be able to get over; as it. would make a woman 
of her known prud vice appear to countenance a fu. 
gitive daughter, in oppoſition to her parents: And 
as her coming to me would deprive her of my man. 


ma's favour, without its being in my power to make 


N up te bert. ke FE 4-55 

O my beloved creature! ſaid he, peneroyſy 
enough, let not this be an obſtacle. I will do every 
thing for the good woman you with to have done— 


Let me go for her. 

More coolly than perhaps his generoſity deſeryed 
told him, it was impoſſible but I muſt ſoon hear 
from my friends. I ſhould not, mean time, embroil 
any-body with them. Not Mrs. Norton eſpecially, 
from whoſe intereſt in, and mediation with, my 

mamma, I might expe& ſome good, were fhe to keep 
| herſelf in a neutral ſtate : That beſides, the good 
„woman had a mind above her fortune ; and would 
ſooner want, than be-beholden to any-body impro- 
8 . 

Imtroperhy, ſaid he — Have not perſons of merit a 
_ right to all the benefits conferred upon them? Mis. 
Norton is ſo good a woman, that I ſhall think fhe 
lays me under an obligation, if ſhe will put it in my 
power to ſerve her; although ſhe were not to aug- 
ment it, by giving me the opportunity at the ſame time, 
of contributing to your pleafure and ſatisfaction. 

How could this man, with fuch powers of right 
thinking, be ſo far depraved by evil habits, as to 
diſgrace his talents-by wrong acting? 3 
Is there not room, after all, thought J, at the 
time, ſor hope (as he ſo lately led me to hope). 
that the example it will behove me, for both our 
ſakes, to endeavour to ſet him, may influerce him to 

2 change 
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a change of manners, in which both may find their 
account ? 17 DOS HE 

Give me leave, Sir, ſaid I, to tell you, there is a 
range mixture in your mind. You muſt have taken 


pains to ſuppreſs many good motions and reflections, 


as they aroſe, or levity muſt have been ſurpriſingly 
predominant in it.—But as to the ſubject we were 
upon, there 1s no taking any reſolutions till J hear 
from my friends. 
Well, Madam, I can only ſay, I wonld find out 
ſome expedient, if I could, that ſhould be agreeable 
to you. But ſince I cannot, will you be ſo good as 
to tell me, what you would wiſh to have done? No- 
thing in the world but I will comply with, except- 
ing leaving you here, at ſuch a diſtance from the 
place I ſhall be in, if any thing ſhould happen; and 


in a place where my goſſiping raſcals have made me 


in a manner public, for want of proper cautions at 
firſt. 5 5 
Theſe vermin, added he, have a pride they can 
hardly rein- in, when they ſerve a man of family. 
They boaſt of their maſter's pedigree and deſcent, as 
if they were related to him. Nor is any thing they 
know of him, or of his affairs, a ſecret to one ano- 


ther, were it what would hang him. 


If ſo, thought I, men of family ſhould take care 


to give them ſubjeQs worth boaſting of. 


Jam quite at a loſs, ſaid I, what to do, or whither 
to go. Would you, Mr. Lovelace, in earneſt, ad- 
viſe me to think of going to London? 

And I looked at him with ſteadfaſtneſs. But no- 
thing could I gather from his looks. : 

At firſt, Madam, ſaid he, I was for propoſing Lon- 
don, as I wasthen more apprehenſive of purſuit. But 
as your relations ſeem cooler on that head, I am the 
more indifferent about the place you go to.—So as 
al are plea ſed— S0 as you are ecaly, I ſhall be happy. 

VoL III. 1 This 
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This indifference of his to London, Lcannot bg 


Ayd then I won't go at all. 


v 


ſay, made me like going thither the better, 1 aſkeq 


him {io hear what he would ſay], if he could recom. 


mend me to any particular place in London ? 
No, he ſaid : None that was fit for me, or that! 
ſhould like. His friend Belford, indeed, had very 


handſome lodgings, near Soho-Square, at arclation, 


a lady of virtue and honour. "Theſe, as Mr. Beſsord 
was generally in the country, he could borrow till! 
were better accommodated, 

I was reſolved to refuſe theſe at the firſt mention 
as I ſhould any other he had named. Nevertheleſ; 
] will ſee, thcught I, if he has really thoughts of 


theſe for me. If I break off the talk here, and he 
reſume this propoſal with earneſtneſs in the morn- 


ing, I ſhall apprehend, that he is leſs indifferent than 
he ſeems to be, about my going to London ; and 
that he has already a lodging in his eye for me.— 

But after ſuch generous motions from him, I really 
thirk it a little barbarous to ac and behave as if! 
thought him capable of the blackeſt and moſt un- 


grateful baſeneſs. But his character, his principles, 
are ſo faulty !—He is ſo light, ſo vain, ſo various, that | 
there is no certainty that he will be next hour what 


ke is This. Then, my dear, I have no guardian 
now; no father, no mother.! Nothing but God and 


my-« vigilance to depend upon. And | have no res- 


ſon to expect a miracle in my favour. | 
Well, Sir, ſaid I, riſing, to leave him, ſomething 
muſt be reſolved upon : But I will poſtpone this 
ſubject till to-morrow morning. gz | 
He would fain have engaged me longer; but I ſaid 
I would ſee him as early as he pleaſed in the morn- 
ing. He might think of any convenient place i 
London, or near it, mean time, 
And fo I retired from him. As I do from my 


pen; boping for better reſt for the few hours 1 
i W 
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N vill remain for that deſirable refreſhment, than 1 
ed have Ro of a long time. 
m- CL, HaRrLo WE. 


LETTER XXXI.L 
Miſs CLARISSA HARLOWE 3 In Continuation. 


Monday Morning, April 17. 


ATE as I went to bed, I have had very little 

4 reſt. Sleep and I have quarrelled ; and altho? 

| court it, it will not be friends. I hope its Fellow- 

irreconcileables at Harlowe-Place, enjoy its balmy 

comforts. Elſe, that will be an aggravation of my 

fault. My brother and fiſter, I dare ſay, want it 
not. | 

Mr. Lovelace, who is an early riſer as well as I, 

joined me in the garden about fix ; and, after the 

uſual ſalutations, aſked me to reſume our laſt night's 


11 ſubject. It was upon lodgings at London, he ſaid. 
= 1 think you mentioned One to me, Sir —Did Fo | 
4885 not? 

der Ves, Madam, but (watching the turn of my coun- 
ks tenance) rather as what you'd be welcome to, than 

ws perhaps approve of. | 


l believe ſo too. To go to town upon an vncer- 
d and 
tainty, I own, is not agrecable ;. but to be obliged ta 
any gentleman of your acquaintance, when I want to 
be thought independent of you; and to a gentleman 


mY cipecially, to whom my friends are to dire to me, 

a if they vouchſafe to take notice of me at all; is an 

T (aid ab;urd thing to mention. 

FINE He did not mention it as what he imaginedI would _ 

3 accept, but only to confirm to me what he had ſaid, 

that he himſelf knew of none fit for me. 

11 Has not your family, Madam, ſome one tradeſman 

"hl they deal with, wha has conveniencies of this kind 
wil would malte it worth ſuch a perſoa's while to keep 


I 2 the 


deſiring him to provide decent apartments ready fur- 
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the ſecret of your being at his houſe. Traders an 
dealers in pins, ſaid he; and will be more obliged by 
a penny cuftomer than a pound preſent, becauſe it i, 
in their way: — Vet will refuſe neither. 

My father's tradeſmen, I ſaid, would, no doubt, 
be the firſt employed to find me out: So that propoſal 
Was. as abſurd as the other. 


We had a good deal of diſcourſe upon the ſame 


topic. But, at laſt, the reſult of all was this.—He 
wrote a letter to one Mr. Doleman, 'a married man 
of fortune and character [lexcepting to Mr. Belford], 
niſhed [for I had told bim what they ſhould be] for a 
fingle woman ; conſiſting of a bedchamber ; another, 
for a maid-ſervant, with the uſe of a dining-room or 


parlour. 'This he gave me to peruſe; and then 


ſealed it up, and diſpatched it awav in my preſerce, 
by one of his own ſervants, who having buſineſs in 
. town, is to bring back an anſwer. _ 

l attend the iſſue of it; holding myſelf in readineſs 
to ſet out for London, unleſs you adviſe the contrary, 
I will only add, that I am „„ | 
Your ever affectionate 


CL. HarLOWE, 


LETTER. XXXIII. 


Mr. LovELACE, To Joux BELTORD, E/jq; 


Sat. & undey, Mendey 


Z gives, in ſeveral letters, the ſubſlances of what 
is contained in the laſt of the Lady's. 


Fe tells his friend, that calling at the Lawn, in his way | 


to N. Hall ( for he ons that he went not to Mindſir, 
he found the letters from Lady Betty Lawrence, and 
his coi ſin Montague, which Mrs. Greme was aonit 
151 ſending to him by 4 ſpecial meſſenger. 


He 
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Ae gives the particulars from Mrs. Greme's report, of Wl 
what paſſed between the Lady and her, as in þ. 48, +4 
40. and makes ſuch declarations to Mrs. Greme of bY. 
his honour and affection to the Lady, ar put 17 uy pen 13 
writing the letter to her fiſter Sorlings, the contents of 
" auhich are given by the Lady, in p. 182, 153. 6 
He then accounts as follows for the ſerious humour he 
found her in, on his return. | 


Upon ſuch good terms when we parted, I was ſur- 
prized to find ſo ſolemn a brow upon my return, and 
her charming eyes red with weeping. But when I 
had underſtood ſhe had received letters from Miſs 
Howe, it was eaſy to imagine, that that little devil had 
put her out of humour with me. 5 

This gives me infinite curioſity to find out the ſub- 
ject of their letters. But this muſt not be attempted 
yet. An invaſion in an article fo ſacred, would ruin 
me beyond retrieve, Yet it vexes me to the heart to 
wh 4 think, that ſhe is hourly writing her whole mind, on 
ry, all that paſſes between her and me —I under the 

fame roof with her Het kept at ſuch awful diſtance, 

that I dare not break into a correſpondence, that may 

perhaps be a means to blow me, and all my devices, 
VE, | up together! | 1 
Would it be very wicked, Jack, to knock her meſ- 
ſenger o'the head, as he is carrying my beloved's let- 
ters, or returning with Miſs Howe's ? To attempt 


N to bribe him, and not ſucceed, would utterly ruin 
me. And the man ſeems to be one uſed to poverty, 

Jay, one who can fit down ſatisfied with it, and enjoy it; 
147 contented with hand-to-mouth conveniencies, and 
not aiming to live better to-morrow, than he does 

ß to-day, and than he did yeſterday. Such a one is 
75 above temptation, unlcis it could come cloathed in 
, the guiſe of truth and truſt. What likelihood of 


out corrupting a man who has no hope, no-ambition ? 
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Yet the raſcal has but half-life, and groans under 
that.—Should I be anſwerable in his cafe, for a w 
one? - But hang the fellow !—Let him live. Were 
I a king, or a miniſter of ſtate, an Antonio Perez (a) 
it were another thing. And yet, on ſeecond thoughts 
am not I a rake, as it is called? And whoever knew 
a Rake to ſtick at any thing? But thou knoweſt, 
Jack, that the greateſt half of my wickedneſs is va 
pour, to ſhew my invention; and that I could be 
miſchievous if I would. FR en IO 


He collefs the Ledy's expreſſions, which his pride can- 
not bear ;—Such as, T hat he is aflranger to the de- 
edrums which ſhe thought inſeparable from a man ef 


birth} and education; and that he is not the accom- 


pliſbed man he imagines himfelf to be; and threatens 
to remember them againſt her, 


He value, himfelf upon his propoſals and foreches, which 


ke gives to his friend 1 much to the ſame purpoſe 


that the Lady does in her four laſt letters, 
When he recites his endeavouring to put her upon .bor- 


rowing a ſervant from Miſs Howe, till Hannah could 


come, he writes as follows : 


Thou ſeeſt, Belford, that my charmer has no bo- 


tion that Miſs Howe herſelf is but a puppet danc'd 


upon my wires, at ſecond or third hand. To outwit, 
and impel, as one pleaſes, two ſuch girls as theſe, 
who think they know every thing; and by taking 
advantage of the pride and ill- nature of the old ones 
of both families, to play them off likewiſe, at the very 
time that they think they are doing me ſpiteful diſ- 
pleaſure ; what charming revenge !—Then the 1670 

Lady, 


(a) Antonio Peres was firſt miniſter of Philip II. 


| king of Spain, by whoſe command he cauſed Don Tuan de 


Eſfcevedo to be aſſaſſinated: Which brought on his own. 


ruin, thro" the perfidy of his viler maſter. Geddes's 
mats. on 
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Lady, when I wiſhed, that her brother was not at the 
bottom of Mrs. Howe's reſentment, to tell me, That 
ſhe Was afraid he Was, or her uncle would not have 
appeared againſt her to that lady,—Pretty dear! how 
innocent! | | | 

But don't think me the cauſe neither of her fami- 
ys malice and reſentment. Itisall in their hearts. 
] work but with their materials. They, if left to 
their own wicked direQtion, would perhaps expreſs 
their revenge by fire and fagot ; that is to ſay, by the 
private dagger, or by Lord Chief Juſtices warrants, 
by Law, and ſo ferth: I only point the lightning, 
and teach it where to dart, without the thunder: 
In other words, I only. guide the effects: The cauſe 
* is in their malignant hearts: And, while I am do- 
ing a little miſchief, I prevent a great deal. 


: Thus he exults on her mentioning London. 

; I wanted her to propole London herſelf, This 

3 made me again mention Windſor, If you would 
have a woman do one thing, you muſt always pro- 

I poſe another |—The Sex! the very Sex! as I hope 

! to be ſaved Why, they lay one under a neceſſity 


to deal] doubly with them: And, when they find 
themſeives outwitted, they cry out upon an honeſt 
fellow, who has been too hard for them at their own 
weapons. : | e 
I could hardly contain myſelf. My heart was at 
my throat Down, down, ſaid I to myſelf, exube- 
rant exultation IA ſudden cough befriended me: 
f again turned to her, all as indifferenced-over, as à 
girl at the firſt long-expeCted queſtion, who waits for 
two more. I heard out the reſt of her ſpeech: And | 
when ſhe had done, inſtead of ſaying any thing of 3ſt 
London, I propoſed to her to ſend for her Mrs. Norton. 
As I knew ſhe would be afraid of lying under ob- 
ligations, had ſhe accepted of my offer, I could have 
Propoſed to do ſo much for the good woman and her 
lon, as would have made her reſolve, that I ſhould do 
| nothing. 


14 
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nothing.— This, however, not merely to avoid ex- 
Pence: But there was no ſuch thing as allowing gf 
the preſence of Mrs. Norton. I might as well hay 
had her mother, or aunt Hervey with her, Hannah 

had ſhe been able to come, and had ſhe come, I coul! 
have done well enough with. What do I keep fel. 
lows idling in the country for, but to fall in love, an 

even to marry, whom I would have them marry? | 

How unequal is a modeſt woman to the adyey- 
ture, when ſhe throws herſelf into the power ofz 
rake - Punctilio will, at any time, ſtand for reaſons 
with ſuch @ one. She cannot break thro? a well. | 
teſted modeſty. None but the impudent little rogues, 

who can name the perſon and the Church before you 

- aſk them for either, and undreſs and go to bed be. 

fore you the next hour, ſhould think of running away 

with a man. „„ | | 85 

I am in the right train now. Every hour I doubt 
not, will give me an increaſing intereſt in the affec- 
tions of this proud Beauty II have juſt carried un- 

*politeneſs, far enough to make her afraid of me; and 
to ſhew her, that I am no wkiner ; Every inſtanceof | 
politeneſs, now, will give me double credit with her! 

My next point will be to make her acknowledge a 
lambent flame, a preference of me to all other men, 

at leaſt : And then my happy hour is not far off. An 

acknowledged love ſanctifies every freedom: And one 
freedom begets another. And if ſhe call me unge- 
nerous, Jean call her cruel. The ſex love to be called 
cruel, Many a time have I complained of cruelty, 
even in the act of yielding, becauſe I knew it grati- 
fied their pride. e 


Mentioning that he had only hinted at Mr. Belfard's 
Jedgings, as an inſtance to confirm what he had ſaid, 


| that he knew of none in London fit for her, he ſays, 


I had a mind to alarm her with ſomething furtheſt 
from my purpoſe ; for (as much as ſhe diſliked my 
SD motion) 


, ./ Clariſſa Harlowe. 15 
motion) I intended nothing by it: Mrs. Oſgood is 

„too pious a woman; and would have been more her 
friend than mine. 

1 had a view, moreover, to give her an high opi- 
nion of her own ſagacity. I love, when J dig a pit, 
to have my prey le in with ſecure feet, and 
open eyes: Then a man can look down upon her, 


el 

; with an O-ho, charmer ! how came you there 

p 

p- Monday, April 17. 

f I have juſt now received a freſh piece of intelli- 

Ins gence from my agent, honeſt Joſeph Leman. Thou 

I. knowelt the hiſtory of poor Miſs Betterton of Not- 1 
es, tingham. James Harlowe 1s plotting to revive the k 
ou reſentments of that family againſt me: The Har- . 
e- lowes took great pains, ſome time ago, to get to the A 
ay bottom of that ſtory. But now the fooliſh devils are 1 
reſolved to do ſomething | in it, if they can. My head 1 
ht 15 working to make this ; booby ?Squire 4 plotter, and 1 
c. 2 clever fellow, in order to turn his plots to my ad- 1 
ins vantage, ſuppoſing the Lady ſhall aim to keep me 'at 'F 
nd arm's length when in town, and to ſend me from her. 1 
of But! will in proper time, let thee ſee Joſeph's let- | 
7! ter, and what I ſhall'anſwer to it (#). Fo know, in 74 
: time, a deſigned miſchief, is, with me, to diſappoint 0 
n, it, and to turn it upon the <dntriver's head! 1 
An Joſeph is plaguy ſquamiſh again; but, I know; he % 
ne only intends, by his qualms, to ſwell his mlerirs with F 
ge- me. O Belford, Belford! what a vile corruptible 1 
ed Pogue, W hether in poor or in rich, is human nature 1 
, by 


(a) See Letters xiv. xlvi. of „„ . DMT OTC 
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LETTER XXXIV. 
Miſs How E, To Miſs CLARISSA HarLows, 
In anſwer to Letters xxvii. 10 xxxii. inclifo. 


Tueſday, Atril 18. 


| OU have a moſt implacable family. Another 


viſit from your-uncle Antony has not only con- 
firmed my mamma an enemy to our correſpondence, 


but has almoſt put her upon treading in their ſteps, | 


But, to other ſubjeQs : „ 
Jou plead generouſly for Mr. Hickman : — per- 
haps, with regard to him, I may have done, as I have 


often done in ſinging or muſic—Begun a note or key 


too high; and yet, rather than begin again, proceed, 
tho? 1 ſtrain my voice, or ſpoil my tune.—But this is 
evident, the man is more obſervant for it; and you 
have taught me, that the ſpirit which is the humbler 
For i!l-uſage, will be inſolent upon better. So, good 
and grave Mr. Hickman, keep your diſtance a little 
Jonger, I beſeech you. You have erected an altar 
to me; and I hope you will not refuſe to bow to it. 


But you aſk me, if I would treat Mr. Lovelace, 


were he to be in Mr. Hickman's place, as 1 do Mr. 
' Hickman ?—Why really, my dear, I believe I ſhould 
not.— I have been very ſagely conſidering this point 
of behaviour, in general, on both ſides, in courtſhip; 
and I will very candidly tell you the reſult. I have 
concluded, that politeneſs, even to exceſs, is N 
on the mens part, to bring us to liſten to their fir 

addreſſes, in order to induce us to bow our necks to 2 
yoke ſo unequal. But, upon my conſcience, I very 


much doubt, whether a little intermingled inſolence 
is not requiſite from them, to keep up that intereſt, 


when once it has got footing. Men muſt not let us 
Tee, that we can make fools of them. Ard, I 1 
A | that 


82 
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2 


chat ſmooth love, that is to ſay, a paſſion without 
* rubs; in other words, a paſſion without paſſion, is 


like a fleepy ſtream that is hardly ſeen to give mo- 


tion to a ſtraw. So that, ſometimes to make us fear, 
and even, for a ſhort ſpace, to Hate the wretch, is 
roductive of the contrary extreme. git = 
If this be ſo, Lovelace, than whom no man was 
ever more polite and obſequious at the beginning, 
has hit the very point. For his turbulence ſince, his 
readineſs to offend and his equal readineſs to hum- 


ble himſelf, as he is known to be a man of ſenſe, 


and of courage too, muſt keep a woman's paſſion 
alive; and atlaſt, tire her into a non-reſiſtance, that 
mall make her as paſſive as a tyrant huſband would: 
wiſh her to be. | 
Tverily think that the different behaviour of our 


two heroes to their heroines, makes out this doctrine 


to demonſtration. I am ſo much accuſtomed for m 
own part, to Hickman's whinigg,. creeplng, ſub- 


miſſive courtſhip, that I now expect nothing but 
whine and cringe from him; and am ſo little moved 


with his nonſenſe, that I am frequently forced to go 
to my harpſicord, to keep me awake, and to ſilence 


his humdrum.—\V hereas Lovelace keeps up the ball 


with a witneſs, and all his addreſs and converſation 
is one continual game at racket, „„ 
Your frequent quarrels and reconciliations verify 
this obſervation : And I really believe, that, could 
Hickman have kept my attention alive after the 
Lovelace manner, only that he had preſerved his mo- 


rals, I ſhould have married the man by this time. 
But then he muſt have ſet out accordingly. For 


now, he can never, never recover himlelf, that's 
certain; but muſt be a dangler to the end of the 
courtſhip chapter; and what is ſtill worſe for him, 
a paſhve to the end of. his life. 


Poor Hickman ! perhaps you'll ſay. I have been 
You: 


_ malled your Echo——Poor Flickman! ſay I. 
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- You wonder, my dear, that Mr. Lovelace took not 
notice to you of his aunt's and couſin's letters to him * 
dver- night. I don't like his keeping ſuch a material 
and relative circumſtance, as I may call it, one mo. 
ment from you. By his communicating the content 
of them to you next day, when you was angry with 
him, it looks as if he with -held them for occaſicnal 
pacifiers; and if ſo, muſt he not have had a fore. 
thought that he might give you cauſe for anger? Of 
all the circumſtances that have happened ſince You 
have been with him, I think 1 like this the lea 
This alone, my dear, {mall as it might look to an 
indifferent eye, in mine warrants all your cautions, 
Yet I think that Mrs. Greme's letter to her ſiſter Sor- 
lings; his repeated motions for Hannah's atten- 
dance; and for that of one of the widow Sorlings's 
daughters; and, above all, for that of Mrs. Norton, 
are agreeable counterbalances. Were it not for thoſe 
eircumſtances, I ſhould have ſaid a great deal more of 
the other. Yet the fooliſh man, to let you know 
,over-night, that he Fad ſuch letters HI can't tell 
what to make of him. : 
I am pleaſed with what theſe ladies write. And 
the more, as I. have cauſed them to be again ſound- 
ed, and find that the whole family are. as deſirous as 
ever of your alliance. 

I think there can be no objeQion to your going to 
London. There, as in the centre, you'll be in the 
way of hearing from every body, and ſending to any- 
body. And then you will put all his Gncerity to the 
teſt, as to his promiſed abſence, and ſuch-like. 

But really, my dear, I think your have nothing for 
it but marriage. You may try (that you may ſay you 
dave tried), what your relations can be brought to. 

But the moment they refuſe your propoſals, ſubmit 
to the yoke, and make the beſt of it. He will bea 
ſavage indeed, if he makes you ſpeak out. Vet, it 
is my opinion, that you muſt bend a little; for he 
cannot bear to be thought flightly of. This 


* 
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This was one of his ſpeeches once; I believe de- 


n 

w. hene d for me—* A woman Who means one day to 
1al « favour a man, ſhould ſhew the world, for her own 
10. « ſake, that the diſtinguiſhes her adorer from the 
Mts common berd .“ e eie e n ee 
th Shall I give you another fine ſentence of his, and 
Fl in the true libertine ſtile, as he ſpoke it, throwing out 
e. his challenging hand ?—-* D—n him, if he would 
Df « marry (indelicate as ſome perſons thought him to 
JL © be) the firſt princeſs on earth, if he but thought 
l. 5 ſhe balanced a minute in her choice of him or of 
in « an emperor.“ 24} HOI 75 

8. All the world, in ſhort; expect you to have this 
Fe man. They think, that you leſt your father's houſe 


for this very purpoſe. The longer the ceremony is 
delay'd, the worſe appearance it will have in the 


your relations, if a ſlur be not thrown npon your re- 


Antony in particular, fpeaks rongh and vile things, 
grounded upon the morals of his Brother-Orſon. 
But hitherto your admirable character has antidoted 
the poiſon ; the ſpeaker is deſpiſed, and every one's 
indignation raiſed againft him. 


ſioned by putting it into my boſom, on my mamma's 
ſudden coming upon me. We have had one very 
pretty debate, I'll aſſure you; but it is not worth 
while to trouble you with the particulars, But upon 
my word——No matter though RY al 

Your Hannah cannot attend you. 'The poor girl 
left her place about a fortnight ago, on account of a 


room ever ſince. She burſt into tears, when Kitty 
carried to her your deſire of having her, and called 
herſelf doubly unhappy, that ſhe could not wait up- 
on a miſtreſs whom ſhe ſo dearly loved. 

| Were 


world's eye. And it will not be the fault of ſome of 


putation, While you continue unmarried. Your uncle. 


I have written through many interruptions: And | 
you'll fee the firſt ſheet creaſed and rumpled, occa- 


rheumatic diſorder, which has confined her to her 
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Were my mamma to have anſwered my wiſhes, x 
ſhould have been forry Mr. Lovelace had been he 
fir propoſer of my Kitty for your attendant, tj 
Hannah could come. To be altogether aca | 
| fkrangers, and a ſtranger to attend you every time 
you remove, is a very diſagreeable thing. But your 
conſiderateneſs and bounty will make you fatthful 
ones whereever you go. 

You muſt take your own way: But if you ſuf; 
any inconvenicnce, either as to cloaths or money, 
that is in my power to ſupply, I will never forgive 
you. My mamma (if that be your objection) need 

not know any thing of the matten. 

Your next letter, I ſuppoſe, will be from London, 

Pray direct it, and your future letters, till further 
notice, to Mr. Hickman, at his own honſe. Ile is 
intirely devoted to you. Don't take fo heavily my 

mamma's partiality and prejudices. I hope I am 
paſt a baby. TY s ; 

Heaven preſerve you and make you as happy as | 
think you deſerve to be, prays | 

| Tour ever-affe Fionate 

ANNA Hows. 


LETTER Mu. 
Miſs CLARISSA HarLOWE, To Miſs Hows. 


; _ * Wedgn. Morn. April 19. 
AM glad, my dear friend, that you approve of 
1 my removal to London. 
The diſagreement between your mamma and you, 
gives me inexpreſſible afffiction. I hope I think you 
both more unhappy than you are. But I beſeech you 
let me know the particulars of the debate you call a 
very pretty one. I am well acquainted with your dia- 


let. When you acquaint me with the whole, be 
vour mamma ever ſo {eyere upon me, I ſhall be ea- 


ſier a great deal, Faulty people ſhou!d rather Hoy 
"0: 
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e occaſion, than reſent the anger that is but the 
conſequence of their fault. 

If I am to be obliged to any body in England for 
money, it ſhall be to you. Your mother need not 


know of your kindneſs to me, you ſay—But ſhe muſt 


know it, if it be dove, and if ſhe challenge my be- 

joved friend upon it For would you either falſify or 
prevaricate ?—-] wiſh your mamma could be made 

eaſy on this head.— Forgive me, my dear—But I 

Know Vet once ſhe had a better opinion of me.— 

O my inconſiderate rafhneſs!—Excuſeme once more, 
I pray you.—Pride, when it is native, will ſhew it- 

ſelf ſometimes, in the midſt of mortifications But 

my ſtomach is down already! 


1 * 


lam unhappy that I cannot have my worthy Han- 
nah -I am as ſorry for the poor creature's illneſs as 


for my own diſappointment by it. Come, my dear 
Miſs Howe, ſince you preſs me to be beholden to 
you; and would think me proud, if I abſolutely re- 
ſuſed your favour, pray be ſo good as to ſend her two 
uineas in my name. 3 
If Thave nothing for it, as you ſay, but matrimony, 
it yields a little comfort, that his relations do not 
deſpiſe the fugitive, as perſons of their rank and qua- 
lity-pride might be ſuppoſed to do, for having been 
a fugitive. | EN 
Put O my cruel, thrice cruel uncle! to ſuppoſe 
But my heart checks my pen, and will not let it prop 
ceed, on an intimation ſo extremely ſhockirg as that 
which he ſuppoſes Let, if thus they have been 
perſuaded, no wonder if they are irgeconcileable. 
This is all my hard-hearted brother's doings—His 


ſurmifings l- God forgive him! Prays his injured 


ſiſter, and 
Tour ever-obliged and affefAicnate friend, 


Cr H. 
L E T- 
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ELP THEN XXXVI. 


Mi 8 HarLows, To Mifs Hows, 


Thurſday, April 20. 


R. Lovelace“ s ſervant is already: returned with 
an anſwer from his friend Mr. 'Doleman, why | 
1 taken pairs in his inquiries, and is very parti. 
cular. Mr. Lovelace brought me the letter, as ſoon 
as he had read it; and as he now knows, that | ze | 
f quaint you with every thing that offers, I defired him 
to let me ſend it to you for your peruſal, Be pleaſed, 

to return it by the firſt opportunity. You will ſee by 
it, that his friends in town have 4 notion, » that we 
are actually married. | 


To Noris Lovaracr, Es 


| Dear dir, x Tueſday Night, April 18. 


AM extremely rejoiced to hear, that we ſhall-ſo 
ſoon have you in town, after ſo long an abſence; 
Jou will be the more welcome ſtill, if what report 
ſays be true; which is, that you are actually married 
to the fair Lady upon whom we have heard you make 
ſuch encomiums. Mrs. Doleman, and my ſiſter, 
both wiſh you joy, if you are, and Joy upon your near 
proſpect, if you are not. I have been in town for 
© this week paſt, to get help, if I could, from my pa- 


ralytic complaints, and am in a courſe for them.— W 
Which, nevertheleſs, did not prevent me from mak- | 
ing the deſired inquiries. This is the reſult. p 
You may have a firſt floor, well-furniſhed, ata N 
mercer's in Bedford-ſtreet, Covent- garden, withwhat n 
conveniencies you. pleaſe for ſervants: And theſe | 
either by the quarter or month. The terms accord- t 


ing to the conveniencies required, 


Mrs. 
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2 Mrs. Dole man has ſeen lodgings in Norfolk - ſtreet, 


and others in Cecil- ſtreet; but tho' the proſpects to 
the Thames and Surry-hills, look inviting from both 


| theſe ſtreets, yet Iſuppoſe they are too near the city. 


The owner of thoſe in Nortolk-ſtreet would have 
half the houſe to go together. It would be too much 
for your deſcription therefore: And I ſuppoſe, that 
vou will hardly, when you think fit to declare your 
marriage, be in lodgings : 1 5 W 

Thoſe in Cecil-ſtreet are neat and convenient. The 
owner is a widow of good character; but ſhe inſiſts, 
that you take them for 4 twelvemonth certain. 

You may have good accommodations in Dover- 
ſtreet, at a widow's, the reli of an officer in the 
guards, who dying ſoon after he had purchaſed his 
commiſſion (to which he had a good title by ſervice, 
and which coſt him moſt part of what he had), ſhe 
was obliged to let lodgings. ee IS 
This may poſſibly be an objection. But ſhe is 
very careful, ſhe ſays, that ſhe takes no lodgers, but 


of figure and reputation. She rents two good houſes, 


diſtant from each other, only joined by a large hand- 
jome paſſaze. The inner-houſe is the genteeleſt, and 
is very elegantly furniſhed; but vou may have the 


uſe of a very handſome parlour in the outer-houſe, if 


you choole to look into the ſtreet. 6 
A little garden belongs to the inner- houfe, in which 
the old gentle woman has diſplayed a true female fancy, 


and crammed it with vaſes, flower-plots, and figures, 


without number. * 


As theſe lodg ings ſeemed to me the moſt likely to 


pleaſe you, I was more particular in my enquiries about 
them. 'The apartments ſhe has to let are in the in- 


ner-houſe : They are a dining-room, two neat par- 


lours, a withdrawing-room, two or three handſome 


bed-chambers (one with a pretty light cloſet in it, 
which looks into the little garden]; all furniſhed in 


taſte. 
2 


*% 
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A dignified clergyman, his wife, and maiden. 
daughter, were the laſt who lived in them. Ther 
have but lately quitted them, on his being preſented 
to a conſiderable church-preferment in ireland, The 
gentlewoman ſays, that he took the lodgings but for 
three months certain; but liked them and her uſage 
ſo well, that he continued in them two years; and 
left hem with regret, tho' on ſo good an account 
She bfragged, that this was the way of all the lodoer: 
the ever had, who ſtaid with her four times as long a 

they at firſt intended, 78 
I had ſome knowledge of the colonel, who was al. 
ways looked upon as a man of honour, His reli& ! 
never ſaw before. I think ſhe has a maſculine air, 
and is a little forbidding at firſt : But when I ſaw her 
behaviour to twoagreeable maiden gentlewomen, her 
huſband's nieces, whom, for that reaſon, ſhe calls 
doubly hers, and heard their praiſes df her, I could 
impute her very bulk to good humour; ſince we ſel- 
dom ſee your four peeviſh people plump. She lives 
very reputably, and is, as I find, aforehand in the 
World. | 3 | 
If theſe, or any other of the lodgings I have men- 

tioned, be not altogether to your lady's mind, ſhe 
may continue in them the leſs while, and choole 
others for herſelf. : . 

The widow conſents, that you ſhould take them 
for a month only, and what of them you pleaſe. The 
terms, ſhe ſays, ſhe will not fall out upon, when ſhe 
knows what your Lady expects, and what her ſer- 
vants are to do, or yours will undertake; for ſhe ob- 
ſerved, that ſervants are ge nerally worſe to deal with, 
than their maſters or miſtreſſes. 
The Lady may board or not, as ſhe pleafes. 

As we ſuppoſe you married, but that you have 
reaſon, from family-differences, to keep it private tor 
the preſent, | thought it not amiſs to hint as much to 
the widow (but as uncertainty, however), and ole 
ler, 
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per, if ſhe could, in that caſe, accommodate you and 


your ſeryants, as well as the lady and hers ? She ſaid, 


ſhecouldz and withed by all means, it were to be 


ſo; ſince the circumſtance of a perſon's being ſingle, 
jf not as well recommended as this lady, was one of 
her uſual exceptions. — | 
If none of theſe lodgings pleaſe, you need not doubt 
very handſome ones in or near Hanover-Square, 
Scho- Square, Golden-Square, or in ſome of the new 
ſtreets about Grofvenor-Square. - And Mrs. Dole- 
man, her ſiſter, and wyſelf, moſt cordially join to 
offer to your good lady the beſt accommocations we 
can make for lier at Uxbridge (and alſo for you, if you 
are the happy man we wiſh you to be), till ſhe fits 
herſelf more to her mind. „5 7 
Let me add, that the lodgings at the Mercer's, 
thoſe in Cecil-ſtreet, thoſe at the widow's in Dover- 
ſtreet, any of them, may be entered npon at a day's 
Wing. | a 5 
I am, my dear Sir, 


Your ſincere and affectionate ſriend and ſervant, 


THO. DOLEMAN., 


You will eaſily gueſs, my dear, when you have 
read the letter, which lodgings I made choice of. But 
firſt to try him, as in ſo material a point Tthought I 
could not be too eircumſpeR, I ſeemed to prefer thoſe 
in Norfolk-itreet, for the very reaſon the writer gives: 
why he thought I would not; that is to ſay, for its 
neighbourhocd to a city fo well governed as London 
is ſaid to be. Nor ſhould J have diſliked a lodging 
in the heart of it, having heard but indifferent ac- 
counts of the liberties ſometimes taken at the other 
end of the town.—Then ſeeming to incline to the 
lodgings in Cecil-ſireet—T hen to the Mercer's. But 
he made no viſible preference: And when I aſked 
his opinion of the widow-gentlewoman's, he ſaid, He 


| theught theſe the moſt to my taſte and convenience: 


But 
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But as he hoped, that I would think lodgings neces. 
ſary but for a very little while, he knew not which to 
give his vote for. | NG 

I then fixed upon the widow's; and he has wilt. 
ten accordingly to Mr. Doleman, making my com. 
pliments to his lady and ſiſter, for their kind offer, 
I am to have the dining-room, the bedchamber 
with the light cloſet (of which, if I ſtay any time a 
the widow's, I ſhall make great uſe), and a ſervant', 
room; and we propoſe to ſet ont on Saturday moru- 
ing. As for a maid-ſervant, poor Hannah's iljnefy 
is a great diſappointment to me: But, as he ſays, | 
can make the widow ſatisfaction for one of hers, til! 
I can get one to my mind. And you know, I want 
not much attendance. | 


Mx. Lovelace has juſt now, of his own accord, 
given me five guineas for poor Hannah. I ſend them 
incloſed. Be ſo good as to cauſe them to be conveyed 
40 her; and to let her know from whom they came, 

He has obliged me much by this little mark of 
his conſiderateneſs. Indeed } have the better opinion 
of him ever fince he propoſed her reiurn-to me, 
IAE juſt now another inſtance of his conſide- 
rateneſs. He came to me, and ſaid, that, on ſecond 
thoughts, he could not bear, that I ſhould go up to 
town without-ſore attendant, were it but for the 
look of the thing to the widow and her nieces, who, 
according to his friend's account, lived ſo genteelly; 
and eſpecially as I required him to leave me ſoon after 
} arrived there; and ſo would be left alone among 
ſtrangers. He therefore thought, that I might en- 
gage Mrs. Sorlings to lend me one of her two maids, 
or to let one of her daughters go up with me, and 
ftay till I were provided. And if the latter, the 
young gentlewoman, no doubt, would be glad of io 
good an opportunity toſce a little of the wachen 

the 
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de town, and would be a proper attendant to me on 
the ſame occaſions. 


I told him, as had done before, that the ſervants, 


and the two young gentlewomen, were ſo equally 
uſeful in their way (and ſervants in a buſy farm were 
ſo little to be ſpared), that I ſhould be loth to take 
them off of their laudable employments. Nor ſhould 
| think much of diverſions for one while; and ſo the 
leſs want an attendant out of doors, 
And now, my dear, leſt any thing ſhould happen, 
in ſo variable a ſituation as mine, to overcloud my 
proſpe &ts (which at preſent are more promiſing than 
ever yet they have been ſince I quitted Harlowe- 
Place), I will ſnatch the opportunity toſubſcribe my- 
ſelf > | 

Your not unhoping, 

and eder-obliged friend and ſervant, 


Cr. HARLOWE. 
LETTER XXXVIIL 
Mr. LOVELACE, To Joun BELTORD, Ei; 


T hur ſday, April 20. 


H begins with communicating to him the letter he 
' awrote to Mr. Doleman, to procure ſuitable lodg- 


ings in town, and which he ſent away by the 


Lady's approhation: And then gives him a copy 
of the anſwer to it (See p. 184): Upon which he 
tus expreſſes himſelf: 
Thou knoweſt the widow; thou knoweſt her 
nieces; thou knoweſt the lodgings : And didſt thou 
ever read a letter more artfully conched, than this of 
Tom Doleman? Every poſſible obje&ion antici— 
pated! Every accident provided againſt Every 
tittle of it plot proof! 
Who could forbear ſmiling, to ſee my charmer, 
like a farcical dean and chapter, chooſe what was be- 
| fore 
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fore choſen for ber; and ſagaciouſly (as they go in 
form to prayers, that God would direct their choice) 
Pondering upon che different propoſals, as if ſhe 
would make me believe, ſhe has a mind for forge | 
other? The dear fly rogue looking upon me, 100 
with a view to diſcover ſome emotion in me, that! 
can tell her, lay deeper than her eye could reach, the! 
it had been a ſun-beam. 
No confidence in me, fair one! None at all, i, 
. . — 9 
plain. Thou wilt not, if I were inclined to change 
my views, encourage me by a generous reliance on 
my honour !—And thall it be ſaid, that I, a maſter 
of arts in love, ſhall be overmatched by ſo unprac- 
tiſed a novice ? 8 | 
But to ſze the charmer ſo far ſatisfied with my con- 
trivance, as to borrow my friend*s letter, in order to 
ſatisfy Miſs Howe likewiſe | 
Silly little rogues! to walk out into by-paths on 
the ſtrength of their own judgments !—When no- 
thing but experience can teach them how to difappoint 
vs, and learn them grandmother-wiſdom | When 
they have it indeed, then may they fit down, like ſo 
many Caſlandra's, and preach caution to others; 
who willas little mind them, as they did Heir infiruce 
treſſes, whenever a fine handſome confident fellow, 
ſuch a one as thou knoweſt who, comes croſs them. 
But, Belford, didit thou not mind that fly rogue 
Doleman's naming Dover-ſtreet for the widows place 
of abode ?—W hat doſt think could be meant by 
that ?— Tis impoſſible thou ſhouldſt gueſs, So, nat 
to puzzle thee about it—Suppoſe the widow >m- 
clair's, in Dover-ſtreet, ſhould be inquired after by 
ſome officious perſon, in order to come at chraQters 
[Miſs Howe is as /ly as the devil, and as buſy to the 
full]; and neither ſuch a name, nor ſuch a houle, 
can be found in that itreet, nor a honſe to anſwer the 
deſcription, then will not the keeneſt hunter in Eng- 
land be at s fault? 5 
But 


p But how wilt thou do, methink'ſt thou aſkeſt, to 


of me, not to wonder at fuch a peccadiflo, 


and leave him nothing to do, but tranſcribe 2. 


help thee for a poor, for a very poor creature !—_ 
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hinder the Lady from reſenting, the fallacy, and miſ- 
truſting thee the more on that account, when ſhe 
&nds it out to be in another ſtreet ? b 

Pho! never mind that: Either I ſhall have a way *% 
for it, or we ſhall thoroughly underſtand one another 0 
by that time z or, if we don't, ſhe'll know enough 


But how wilt thou hinder the Lady from appriſing 
her friend of the real name? 5 
She muſt firſt know it herſelf, monkey, muſt ſhe 
ot? . 3 
5 Well, but how wilt thou do to hinder her from 
knowing the ſtreet, and her friend from direQting 
letters thither 3 which will be the ſame thing, as if 
the name were known ? 

Let me alone for that too. | 

If thou further objecteſt that Tom Doleman is too 
great a dunce to write ſuch a letter in anſwer to mine; 
—Canſt thou not imagine, that in order to {ave ho- 
neſt Tom all this Trouble, I who know the town ſo 
well, could ſend him a copy of what he ſhould write, 


What now ſayeſt thou to mz, Belford ? 

And ſuppoſe J had deſigned this taſk of inquiry for 
thee; and ſuppoſe the Lady excepted againſt thee, 
for no other reaſon in the world, but becauſe of my 
value for thee ? What ſayeſt thou to the Lady, Jack? 

This it is to have leaſure upon my hands! What 
a matchleſs plotter thy friend! Stand by, and let me 
ſwell! am already as big as an elephant; and ten 
times wiſer! mightier too by far Have I not rea- 
ſon to ſnuff the moon, with my proboſcis I Lord 


Wonder not, that I deſpiſe thee heartily—Since the 
man who is diſpoſed immoderately to exalt himſelf, 
cannot do it but by deſpiſing every-body elſe in pro- 
portion. Cs 
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I ſhall make good uſe of the Dolemanic hint of beg 
ing married. But I will not tell thee all at once. 
Nor, indeed, have I thoroughly digeſted that part of | 
my plot. When a general muſt regulate himſelf by. | 
the motions of a watchful adverſary, how can he ſa 
beforehand what he will, or what he will not, do I 
Widow Six cLAIR - idſt thou not fay, Lowe. 
lace? 
Ay, SiNCLAIR, Jack !—Remember the name! 
| SixtELAIR, | repeat. She has no other. And her 
features being broad, and full blown, Iwill ſuppoſe 
her to be of Highland extraction; as her huſband 
the colonel [mind that too] was a Scot, as brave as 
| honeſt. | 
1 never forget the minutiæ in my contrivances, In 
all doubtable matters the minutiæ cloſely attended to, 
and provided for, are of more ſervice than a thoy- 
| ſand oaths, vows, and proteſtations made to ſupply 
the negle&t of them, and when jealouſy has actually 
got into the working mind. No ES 
Thou wouldſt wonder if thou kneweſt one half of 
my providences. To give thee but one, I have already 
been ſo good as to ſend up a liſt of books to be pro- 
cui ed for the Lady's cloſet, moſtly at ſecond-hand. 
And thou knoweſt, that the women there are ail well 
read. But T will not anticipate—hBeſides, it looks as 
if I were afraid of leaving any thing to my old friend 
CHANCE; which has many a time been an excel- 
lent ſecond to me; and ought not to be affronted ot 
deſpiſed ; eſpecially by one, who has the art of mak- 
ing unpromiſing incidents turn out in his favour. 


ER TT R EXXVEL +. 

Miſs Hows, To Miſs Clarissa HarLows, 
| * Wedneſday, April 19. 
Have a piece of intelligence to give you, which 


concerns you muchꝭ to know. 


Your brother having been aſſured, that you are 
8 e not 


* 
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Hot married, has taken a reſolution to find you out, 
way-lay you, and carry you off. A friend of his, a 
eaptain of a ſhip, undertakes to get you on ſhip- 
board; and to ſail away with you, eitherby Hull or 
Leith, in the way to one of your brother's houſes. 
They are very wicked: For in ſpite of all your 
virtues, they conclude you to be ruined. But if they 
can be aſſured, when they have you, that you are not, 


e | they will ſecure you, till they can bring you out Mrs. 
er Solmes: And mean time, in order to give Mr. Love- 
ſe | Jace full employment, they talk of a proſecution which 
nd WW will be ſet up againſt him, for ſome crime or other, 
as that they have got a notion of, which they think, if 
it do not coſt him his life, will make him fly his 
In country. „ 5 | 
to, 'This is very early news. Miſs Bell. told it in con- 
Ju» fidence, and with mighty triumph over Lovelace, to 
ply Miſs Lloyd; who is at preſent her favourite; tho? 
lly as much your admirer as ever. Miſs Lloyd, being 
- very apprehenſive of the miſchief which might follow 
of ſuch an attempt, told it to me, with leave to apprize 
dy you privately of it—And yet neither ſhe nor I would 
o- be ſorry, perhaps, if Lovelace were to be fairly hanged 
nd, —that is to ſay, if you my dear, had no objection to 
ell it. But we cannot bear, that ſuch an admirable crea- 
As ture ſhould be made the tennis-ball of two violent 
nd ſpirits—Much lefs, that you ſhould be ſeized, and ex- 
el- poſed to the brutal treatment of wretches who have 
oy no bowels. Fog: 2 | 
k It you can engage Mr. Lovelace to keep his temper 
upon it, I think you ſhould acquaint him with it ; 
but not to mention Miſs Lloyd. Perhaps his wicked 
0 agent may come at the intelligence, and reveal it to 
him. But I leave it to your own diſcretion to do as 
you think fit in it. All my concern is, that this dare- 
J. ing and fooliſh project, if carried on, will be a means 
IC of throwing you more into his power than ever. 
_ But asit will convince you that there can be nohope. 


Tar. HL. Le Fade < 
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of a reconciliation, I wiſh you were actually married, 


let the cauſe for the proſecution hinted at be what; 


will; ſhort of murder or a rape. 


. Your Hannah was very thankful for your kind 


preſent. She heaped a thouſand bleſſings upon you 
for it. She has Mr. Lovelace's too, by this time, 


I am pleaſed with Mr. Hickman, I can tell you; 


For he has ſent her two guineas by the perſon who 


carries Mr. Lovelace's five, as from an unknown _ 


hand: Nor am I, or you, to know it. The man- 
ner, more than the value, I am pleaſed with hin 


for. But he does a great many things of this ſort ; | 


and is as ſilent as the night; for nobody knows of 


them, till the gratitude of the benefited will not let 


them be concealed. He is now and then my al- 


moner, and I believe always adds to my little bene- | 


factions. wy 
But his time is not come to be praiſed for theſe 
things; nor does he ſecm to want that encourage- 
ment. 350 
The man has certainly a good mind. Nor can 
we exped in one man every good quality. But he 
is really a filly fellow, my dear, to trouble his head 


about me, when he ſees how much I deſpiſe his whole 


ſex; and muſt of courſe make a common man look 


like a fool, were he not to make himſelf look like one, 


by wiſhing to pitch his tent ſo odly. Our likings, 
and diſlikings, as I have often thought, are ſeldom 
governed by prudence, or with a view to happine'. 
The eye, my dear, the wicked eye——has ſuch a ſtrid 
alliance with the heart And both have ſuch en- 


mity to the underſtanding W bat an unequalunion, 


the mind and body! All the ſenſes, like the family 
at Harlowe-place, in a confederacy againſt that which 
would animate, and give honour to the whole, were 
it allowed its proper precedence. PWT WA 
Permit me, I beſeech you, before you go to Lon- 


don, to ſend you forty-eight guineas.— I mention "29 
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um to oblige you, becauſe, by accepting back the two 
40 Hannah, I will hold you indebted to me fifty.— 
Surely this will induce you!—You know that I can- 
not want the money. I told you, that I have near 
Jouble the ſum ; and that the half of it is more than 
my mamma knows Iam miſtreſs of. With ſo little 
money as you have, what can you doat ſuch a place 
as London?—You don't know what occaſion you 
may have for meſſengers, intelligence, and ſuch-like. 
If you don't oblige me, I ſhall not think your ſto- 
mach fo much down as you ſay it is; and as, in this 
one particular, I think it ought to be. 
As to the ſtate of things between my mamma and 
me, you know enough of her temper, not to need to 
be told, that ſhe never eſpouſes or reſents with indif- 


ference, Yet will ſhe not remember, that Iam her 


daughter. No, truly, I am all my papa's girl. 
She was very ſenſible, ſurely, of the violence of my 
poor papa's temper, that ſhe can ſo long remember 


that, when acts of tenderneſs and affe tion ſeem quite 
forgoiten., Some daughters would be tempted to 
think, that controul ſat very heavy upon a mother, 


who can endeavour to exert the power ſhe has over 


a child; and regret, for years after death, that ſhe | 


had not the ſame over a huſband. 


If this manner of expreſſion becomes not me, of 
my mother, it will be ſomewhat extenuated by the 


love I always bore my father, and by the reverence 


I ſhall ever pay to his memory: For he was a fond 


father, and perhaps would have been as tender a huſ- 


band, had not my mamma and he been too much of 
one temper to agree, 


The misfortune was, in ſhort, that, when one was 


out of humour, the other would be fo too: Vet nei- 
ther of their tempers comparatively bad, Notwith- 
ſtanding all which, I did not imagine, girl as I was, 
in my papa's life-time, that my mamma's part of the 


Joke fat ſo heavy upon her neck, as ſhe gives me 
| | : e = room 
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room to think it did, whenever ſhe is pleaſed to dif 
claim her part of me. DA 882 
Both parents, as Ihave often thought, ſhould be 
vefy careful if they would ſecure to themſelves the 
_ undivided love of their children, that of all things 
they ſhould avoid ſuch durable contentions with each 
other, as ſhould diſtrefs their children in chooſing 
their party, when they would be glad to reverence 
both us they ought NE 5 


* . 2 x 


But here is the thing: There is not a better ma- 
nager of her affairs in the ſex, than my mamma; 
and I believe a notable wife is more impatient of con- 
troul, than an indolent one. An indolent one, per- 
haps, think ſhe has ſomewhat to compound for; 
while women of the other character, I ſuppoſe, know 
too well their own ſignificance to think highly of that 
of any-body elſe, All muſt be their own way, Jn 
one word; becauſe they are uſeful, they will be more 
JJ ooo de es ie 
S I udo aſſure yau, my dear, were Ja man, and a man 
who loved my quiet, 1 would not have one of theſe 
managing wives on any conſideration. I would 
make it a matter of ſerious inquiry beforehand, whe- 
ther my miſtreſs's qualifications, if I heard ſhe was 
notable, were maſculine or feminine ones. If indeed 
I were an indolent ſupine mortal, who might be in 
danger of becoming the property of my ſteward, J 
would then perhaps chooſe to, marry for the qualifi- 
cations of a ſteward. ! N 
But ſetting my mamma out of the queſtion, be- 
cauſe ſhe is my mamma, have I not ſeen how Lady 
Hartly pranks up herſelf above all her ſex, becauſe 
' The knows how to manage affairs that do not belong 
to her ſexto manage? Affairs that can do no credit 
to her, as a woman, to underſtand; profically, 1 
mean; for the theory of them may not be amiſs to be 


known. 
. Indeed, 
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„ Tneed, my dear, I do not think a man-woman a 


pretty character at all: And as I ſaid, were Ia man, 
vould ſooner chooſe for a dove, tho? it were fit for 
nothing, but, as the play ſays, to go tame about 
houſe, and breed; than a wife that is ſetting at work 
(my inſignificant ſelf preſent perhaps) every buly 


hour my never-reſting ſervants, thoſe of the Stud not 


excepted ; and who with a beſom in her hand, as I 


may ſay, would be continually filling me with appre- 


henſions, that ſhe wanted to {weep me out of my own 
houſe as uſeleſs lumber. 15 „ 
Were indeed the miſtreſs of the family, like the 


wonderful young Lady I ſo much and ſo juſtly admire, 


to know how to confine herſelf within her own re- 
ſpectable rounds of the needle, the pen, the houſe- 


keeper's bills, the dairy for her amuſement; to ſee 


the poor fed from ſuperfluities that would otherwiſe 


be waſted ;. and exert herſelf in all the really uſeful 


branches of domeſtic management; then would ſhe 


move in her proper ſphere; then would ſhe render 


herſelf amiably uſeful, and reſpeAably neceſſary; then 
would ſhe become the miſtre/s wheel of the family 
[Whatever you think of your Anna Howe, I would 
not have her be the maſter-wheel] ; and every-body 
would love her ; as every-body did you, before your 
inſolent brother came back, fluſhed with his unmerit- 
ed acquirements, and turned all things topſy-tarvy, 


If you will be informed of the particulars of our 
eontention, after you have known in general, that 


your unhappy affairs was the ſubject; why then, I 


| think I muſt tell you. 


Yet how ſhall I? feel my cheek glow with 
mingled ſhame and indignation Know then, my 


dear—that 1 have been—-as I may ſay—that I have 
been beaten—Indeed tis true. My mamma thought 
fit to ſlap my hands to get from me aſheet of a letter 


ſhe caught me writing to you; which Itore, becauſe 
ſhe ſhould not read it, and burntit before her face. 
K 3 I know 
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which otherwiſe he would not have had; notwith- 
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I know this will trouble you: So ſpare yourſelf the 


labour to tell me it does. 
Mr. Hickman came in preſently after. ] would 


not ſee him. I ameither too much a woman to be 


beat, or too much a child to have an humble ſeryant 
o I told my mother. What can one oppoſe but 


ſullens, when it would be unpardonable ſo much az 
to Mink of lifting up a finger! 1 


In the Harlowe-ſtyle, ſhe will be obeyed, ſhe ſays: 


And even Mr. Hickman ſhall be forbid the houſe, if 


he contributes to the carry ing on of a correſpondence 


-which ſhe will not {uffer to be continued. 


Poor man! He ſtands a whimſical chance between 


us. But he knows he is fure of my mamma; but 


not of me. 'Tis eaſy then for him to chooſe -hi; 
party, were it not his inclination to ſerve you, as it 
is.' And this makes him a merit with me 


ſtanding the good qualities which I have juſt now 
acknowledged in his favour. For, my dear, let my 


Faults in other reſpects be what they may, I will pre- 
tend to ſay, that I have in my own mind thoſe qua- 
lities which I praiſcd him for. And if we are to come 


together, I could for that reaſon better diſpenſe with 
them in him.—So if a huſband, who has a bountiful- 
tempered wife, is not a niggard, nor ſeeks to reſtrain 
Her, but has anopinion of all ſhe does, that is enough 
for him: As, on the contrary, if a bountiful-tempered 
hufband has a frugal wife, it is beſt for both. For one 
to give, andt'other to give, except they have the pfu- 
dence, and are at ſo good an underſtanding with each 
other, as to compare notes, they may perhaps put it 


out of their power to be juſt. Good frugal doctrine, 


my dear !—Put this way of putting it, is middling 
the matter between what I have learnt of my mam- 


ma's over-prudent, and your enlarged, notions.— 


But from doctrine to fag. 
I ſhut 


eat, eat alone. But at night ſhe ſent up Kitty with 
2 command, upon my obedience, to attend her at. 


aa. IN TOS But moſt gloriouſly in the ſullens. 


VES, and NO, were great words with me, to every 


thing ſhe aſked of me, for a good while. 
That behaviour, ſhe told me, ſhould not do for 

"Beating ſhouid not with me, I ſaid. 

My bold reſiſtance, ſhe told me, had provoked her 


to flap my hand; and ſhe was ſorry to have been ſo 
_ provoked. But again inſiſted, that I would either 


give up my correſpondence abſolutely, or let her ſee 
all that paſſed in it. . . 
Imuſt not do either, Itold her. It was unſuitable 


both to my inclination and to my honour, at the in- 
ſtigation of baſe minds, to give up a friend in diſtreſs. 


She rung all the maternal changes upon the words 
duty, obedience, fijial obligation, and ſo forth. 
I told her that a duty too rigorouſly and unreaſon- 


ably exacted, had been your ruin, if you were ruined. 


}f | were of age to be married, I hope ſhe would 
think me capable of making, or at leaft of keeping, my 


own friendſhips ; ſuch a one eſpecially as this, with 
a young Lady, whoſe friendſhip ſhe herſelf, till this 


diſtreſsful point of time, had thought the moſt uſeful 
and edifying, that I ever had contracted. 
The greater the merit the worſe the action: The 
finer the talents, the more dangerous the example. 
There were other duties, I ſaid, beſides that of a 


child to a parent; and I hoped I need not give up 


a ſuffering friend, eſpecially at the inſtigation of thoſe 


by whom ſhe ſuffered. I told her, that it was very 
hard to annex ſuch a condition as that to my duty ; 
when I was perſuaded, that both duties might be 
Performed, without derogating from either: That an 


unreaſonable command [She muſt excuſe me, I muſt 


K 4 ſay 
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Ls 1 ſhut myſelf up all that day; and what little I did 
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ſay it, tho? I were flapt again] was a degree of ty. 
ranny: And I could not have expected, that at theſe 
years I ſhould be allowed no will, no choice of m 
own ; where a woman only was concerned, and the 
deviliſh fex not in the queſtion. 
What turned moſt in favour of her argument wa: 
that I defired to be excuſed from letting her read al 
that paſſes between us. She inſiſted much upon this: 
And ſince, ſhe ſaid, you were in the hands of the moſt 


intriguing man in the wofld; and a man, who had 


madea jeſt of her favourite Hickman, as ſhe has been 
told; ſhe knows not what conſequences, unthought 


of by you or me, may flow from ſuch a correſpon - 


dence. | 

So you ſee, my dear, that I fear the worſe on Mr, 
Hickman's account! My mamma might ſee all that 
paſſes between us, did I not know, that it would 
cramp your ſpitit, and reftrain the freedom of your 
pen, as it would alſo the freedom of my own: And 
were ſhe not moreover ſo firmly attached to the con- 
trary ſide, that inferences, conſequences, ſtrained de- 
ductions, cenſures, and conſtructions the moſt par- 
tial, wonld for ever be hawled in to teaze me, and 


would perpetually ſubje ct us to the neceſſity of de- 


bating and canvaſiing. 8 

Beſides, I don't chooſe that ſhe ſhould know how 

much this artful wretch has ontwitted, as | may call 

it, a lady fo much his ſuperior. - 
The generoſity of your heart, and the greatneſs of 


your mind (a mind above ſelfiſh conſiderations) full 


well I know ; but do not offer to diſſuade me from 

this correſpondence. „ 
Mr. Hickman, immediately on the contention 
above, offered his ſervice z and I accepted of it, as 
you'll ſee by my laſt. He thinks tho? he has all ho- 
nour for my mammn, that ſhe is unkind to us both. 
He was pleaſed to tell me (with an air, as I thought), 
that he not only approved of our et but 
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admires the ſteadineſs of my friendſhip; and having 


50 opinion of your man, but a great one of me, 
n 


inks tha advice or intelligence, from time to 
hs „ uſe to you; and, on this preſump- 
re ſaid, that it would be a thouſand pities, that 
1 Goole ſuffer for want of either. 
Mr. Hickman pleaſed me inthe main by his ſpeech ; 


and it is well the general tenor of it was agreeable : 


* rwiſe, I can tell him, I ſhould have reckoned 
Sth ble for his word approve; for it is a ſtyle I have 
not yet permitted him to talk to me in: And you 
fee, my dear, what theſe men are: No ſooner do 
they find that you have favoured them with the power 
of doing you an agreeable ſervice, but they take upon 
them to approve, forfooth, of your actions By 


which is implied a right to diſapprove, if they think 


= have told my mamma how much you wiſh to be 
reconcile@ to your relations, and how independent 
you are on Mr. Lovelace. * 
Mark the end of the latter aſſertion, ſhe ſays.— 
And as to reconciliation, ſhe knows, nothing will do, 
and will have tt, that nothing ought to do, but your 
returning back, without preſuming to condition with 
them. And this if you do, ſhe ſays, will beſt ſhew 
your independence on Lovelace. | 
You fee, my dear, what your duty is, in my mam- 
na's opinion, 8 HE | 
I ele your next, directed to Mr. Hickman, a 
his own houſe, will be from London. . 
Heaven preſerve you in honour and ſafety, is my 
rayer. IS 
b What you do for change of cloaths, I cannot ima- 
. 
: It is amazing to me, what your relations can mean 


by diſtreſſing you as they ſeem reſolved to do. I ſee 


they will throw you into his arms, whether you will 


or not. K 5 1 ſend 
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I bend this by Robert, for diſpatch ſake : And cin 
only repeat the hitherto rejected offer of my beſt ſer. 
vices! Adieu, my deareſt friend. Believe me eyer 
- "Your affe Aionate and faithful 


LETTER XXXIX. 


Miß CLARISSA HARLOWE, To Miſs Hows, 


Np Thurſday, April b. 
Should think myſelf utterly unworthy of your 
friendſhip, did my own concerns, heavy asthe 


are, ſo ingroſs me, that I could not find leafure fora 


few lines, to declare to my beloved friend my ſincere 
diſapprobation of her conduct, in an inſtance where 


ſhe is ſo generouſly faulty, that the conſciouſneſs of 


that very generoſity may hide from her the fault, 
which I, more than any other, have reaſon to de- 
plore, as being the unhappy occaſion of it. 
| You know, you ſay, that your account of the con- 
tentions between your mamma and you will trouble 
me; and ſo you bid me ſpare myſelf the labour to tell 
you that they do. 5 
You did not uſe, my dear, to forbid me thus before- 
hand. You was wont to ſay, you loved me the bet- 
ter for my expoſtulations with you on that acknow- 
ledged warmth and quickneſs of your temper, which 
your own good ſenſe taught you to be apprehenſive 
of. What tho? I have ſo miſerably fallen, and am 
unhappy ; if ever I had any judgment worth regard- 
ing, it is now as much worth as ever, becauſe I can 
give it as freely againſt myſelf, as againſt any-body 
elſe. And ſhall I not, when there ſeems to be an 1n- 
feQion in my fault, and thatit leads you likewiſe to 
, tefolve to carry on a correſpondence againſt prohibi- 


tion, expoſtulate with you upon it; when whatever 


conlequences flow ſrom your diſobedience, but widen 
n 
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my error, which is as the evil root, from which ſuch 
dad branches ſpring ? OY | 

The mind thatcan glory in being capable of ſo no- 
ble, ſo firm, ſo unſhaken a friendſhip, as that of my 
dear Miſs Howe; a friendſhip which no caſuality or 
giſtreſs can leſſen, but which increaſes with the miſ- 
fortunes of its friend—Such' a mind muſt be above 
taking amiſs the well-meant admonitions of that di- 
ſtinguiſned friend. I will not therefore apologize for 
my freedom on this ſubject: And the leſs need I, 
when that freedom is the reſult of an affection, in the 
very inſtance, ſo abſolutely diſintereſted, that it tends 
to deprive myſelf of the only comfort left me. 

Your acknowledged ſullens; your tearingfrom your 
mamma's hands the letter ſhe thought ſhe had a right 
to ſee ;; nd burning it, as you own, before her face; 
your refuſal to ſee the man, who is-ſo willing to obey 
you for the ſake of your unhappy friend; and this 


purely to vex your mamma; can youthink, my dear, 


upon this brief recapitulation of hardly one halt of the 
faulty pattieulars you give, that theſe faults are ex- 
euſable in one, who ſo well knows her duty? 

Your mamma had a good opinion of me once: 
Is not that a reaſon why the ſhould be more regarded 


now, when I have, as ſhe believes, ſo deſervedly for- 


feited it? A, prejudice in favour is as hard to be to- 
tally overcome, as a prejudice in disfavour. In what 
. a ſtrong light, then, muſt. that error appear to her, 
that ſhould ſo totally turn her heart againſt me, her- 
ſelf not a. principal in the caſe? 

There are other duties, you ſay, beſides that of a 
child to a parent: But that muſt be a prior duty to 
all other duties; a duty anterior, as I may ſay, to 


your very birth: And what duty ought not to give | 


way to That, when they come in competition? 

Ia are perſuaded, that both duties may be per- 
formed without derogating frem either, She thinks 
oiherwiſe. What is the concluſion to be drawn from 


theſe premiſes? When 
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When your mamma ſees, how much I ſuffer in 
my reputation from the ſtep L have taken, from whow® 
ſhe and all the world expected better things, how 
much reaſon has ſhe to be watchful over you | One 
evil draws another after it; and how knows ſhe, or 
any-body, where it may ſtop? 


extenuate, a faulty ſtep in another | In this light muſt 
your mamma look upon the matter in queſtion he. 
tween you], give an indication either of a culpable 
will, or a weak judgment ?—And may not ſhe appre- 
hend, that the cenſorious will think, that ſuch a one 


might probably have equally failed, under the ſame 


inducements and provocationt, to uſe your own words in 
a former letter, applyed to me ? 

Can there be a ſtronger inſtance in human life than 
mine has ſo early furniſhed within a few months paſt 
{not to mention the uncommon provocations to it, 
which I have met with), of the neceſſity of the con- 
tinuance of a watchful parent's care over a daughter; 
let that daughter have obtained ever ſo great a repu- 
tation of her prudence? „5 

ls not the ſpace from ſixteen to twenty-one, that 
which requires this care, more than any time of a 
young woman's life ? For in that period, do we not 
generally attract the eyes of the other ſex, and become 


the ſubject of their addreſſes, and not ſeldom of their | 
attempts? And is not That the period in which our 


conduct or miſcondu& gives us a reputation or diſ- 
reputation, that almoſt inſeparably accompanies us 
throughout our whole future lives ? 

Are we not then moſt in danger from oui ſelves, 


becauſe of the diſtinction with which we are apt to 


And when our dangers multiply, both from within 
and without, do not our parents know, that their 


behold particulars of that ſex? _ | 


| vigilance ought to be doubled? — And ſhall that neceſ- 


ſary 


* 


0 


fary i. 


| Are gl 


| 
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— 


fary increaſe of care fit uneaſy upon us, becauſe we 
are grown up to ſtature and womanhood? _ 
Will you tell me, if ſo, what is the preciſe ſtature 
and age, at which a good child ſhall conclude herſelf 
abſolved from the duty ſhe owes to parent ?—And 
at which a parent, after the example of the dams of 
the brute creation, is to lay aſide all care and tender- 
neſs for her offspring ? _ 5 
Is it ſo hard for you, my dear, to be treated like a 
child? And can you not think it is hard, for a good 
parent to imagine herſelf under the unhappy neceſſity 
of ſo treating her woman-grown daughter > 
Do you think, if your mamma had been you, and 
you your mamma, and your daughter had ſtruggled 
with you as you did with her, that you would not 
have been as apt as your mamma was, to have flapt 
your daughter's hands, to have made her quit her 
hold to you, and give up the prohibited paper? 
It isa great truth, that your mamma told you, that 
you proveked her to this harſhneſs ; and a great con- 
deſcenſion in her (and not taken notice of by you, 
as it deſerved) to ſay, that ſhe was ſorry for it. - 
At every age on this ſide matrimony (for then we 
come under another ſort of prote&ion, tho? that is far 
from abrogating the filial duty), it will be found, that 
the wings of our parents are our moſt neceſſary and 
moſt effectual ſafeguard, to preſerve us from the vul- 
tures, the hawks, the kites, and the other villainous 
birds of prey that hover over us, with a view to ſeize 
and deſtroy us, the firſt time we are caught wander- 
ing out of the eye or care of our watchful and na- 
tural guardians and proteQors, 

Hard as you may ſuppoſe it to be denied the conti- 
muance of a correſpondence once ſo much approved, 
even by the reverend denier ;—Yet, if your mamma 
think that my fault is of ſuch a nature, as that a cor- 
reſpondence with me will caſt a ſhade upon your re- 
putation; all my own friends having given me up; 
ONS. „ EC that 
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—that hardſhip is to be ſubmitted to. And mug it 
not make her the more ſtrenuous to ſupport her ow? 
opinion, when ſhe ſees the firſt fruits of this tenaci. 
ouſneſs of your fide, is to be glorioufly in the ſulle, 
as vou call it; and in a diſobedient oppoſition >} ' 
I know, my dear, you mean an humorouſneſs in 
that expreſſion, which, in moſt caſes, gives a de. 
lightful poignancy, both to your converſation ang 
correſpondence - But indeed, my dear, Ait caſe will 
not bear it. | 
Will you give me leave to add to: this tedious expo 
ftulation, that I by no means approve of ſome of the 
things you write, in relation to the manner in which: 
your father and mother lived ?—at times— Only a 
times, I dare ſay; tho” perhaps too often. — 


Your mamma is anſwerable to any- ody, rather | 


than to her child, for whatever was wrong in her con- 
duct, if any thing was wrong, towards Mr. Howe; a 
gentleman, of whoſe memory I-will only ſay, that it 
exg/t to be revered by you—But yet, ſhould you not 
examine yourſelf, whether your diſpleaſure at your: 
* mamma had no part in your revived reverenee for your 
Papa, at the time you- wrote ? 1 
No one is perfect: And atho“ your mamma may 
not be fo right to remember diſagreeable neſſes againſt 
the departed, yet ſhould you not want to be reminded, 
on whoſe account, and on vat occaſion, ſſie remem-- 
bered them.—You cannot judge, nor ought you to 
attempt to judge, of what might have paſſed between: 
both, to keep awake, and imbitter diſagreeable re-- 
membrances-in the ſurvivor.. RL a 


| Mifs CLARISSA HARLOWE; In Continuationi © 
Dor this ſubje& muſt not be purſued, Ano- 


ther might, with more pleaſure (tho? not with 


more approbation) upon one of your lively & co 
ons. 


33 A Was" Ba _ 
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ons. It is upon the high airs. you give yourſelf 
upon the word approve. | 
How comes it about, | wonder, that a-young lady 
ſo noted for a predominating generoſity, ſhould not 
be uniformly generous ?——T hat your generolity 
ſhould fail in an inſtance where policy, prudence, 
gratitude, would not permit it to fait ? Mr Hickman 
(as you confeſs) has indeeda-worthy mind. If I had 
not long ago known that, he would never have found 
an advocate in me for the favour of my Anna Howe. 
Often and often have I been concerned, when I was 
your happy gueſt, to ſee him, after a converſation in 
which he had well- ſupported his part in your ab- 
ſence, ſink at once into ſilence the moment you came 
into company. þÞ> ; 
[ have told yowof this before: And I believe | 
hinted to you once, that the ſupercihiouſneſs you-put 
en only to him, was capable of a conſtruction, which 
at the time would have very little gratify*d your pride 
to have had made; ſince it was as much in his fa- 
vour, as in your own disfavour. N 
Mr. Hickman, my dear, is a modeſt man. I never 
ſee a modeſt man, but J am ſure (if he has not wanted 
opportunities} that he has a treaſure in his mind, 
which requires nothing but the key of encourage- 
ment to unlock it to make him ſhine : While a con- 
fident man, who, to he confident, muſt think as meanly 
of his company, as highly of himſelf, enters with ma- 
giſterial airs upon any ſubject; and depending upon 
his aſſurance to bring himſelf off when found out, 
talks of more than he is maſter of. as 
But a modeſt man O my dear, ſhallnot a modeſt 
woman diſtinguiſh and wiſh to conſort with a modeſt 
man? — A man, before whom, and to whom, ſhe 
may open her lips ſecure of his good opinion of all 
ſhe lays, and of his juſt and polite regard for her 
Judgment?—and who muſt therefore inſpite her with 
an agreeable confidence. 


What 
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What a lot have I drawn We are all apt to tur: 
teachers.— But, ſurely, I am better enabled to talks 
to write, upon theſe ſubjeQs, than ever I was . 

But I will baniſh myſelf, if poſſible, from an addreg 
which, when I began to write, I was determined to. 
confine wholly to your own particular. 

My deareſt, deareſt friend, how ready are you to. 
tell us what others ſhould do, and even what a mo. 
ther ſhould have done! But indeed you once, I re. 
member, advanced, that, as different attainments re. 
quired different talents to maſter them, ſo, in the 
writing way, a perſon might not be a bad critic upon 
the works of others, altho” hemighthimfelfbe unable 
to write with excellence. But will you permit me to 
account for allthis readineſs of finding fault, by plac- 
Ing it to human nature, which, being ſenfible of the 
defeQs of human nature (that 1s to ſav, of its own 
defects), loves to be correcting? But in exerciſing tha 
talent, chooſes rather to turn its eye outward than in- 
ward In other words, to employ itſelf rather in the 
outward ſearch, than in the in-door examination ? 

And here give me leave to add (and yet it 1s with 
tender reluctance) that altho” you ſay very pretty 
things of notable wives; and altho' I join with you 
in opinion, that huſbands may have as many incon- 
veniencies to encounter with, as conveniencies to 
boaſt of, from women of that character; yet Lady 
Hartley, perhaps, would have had milder treatment 
from your pen, had it not been dipt in gall, with a 
mother in your eye. FE = 


| LETTER MU + 


Miſs CLARISsA HAALO WE; In Continuation. 


F ND now, my dear, a few words, as to the pro- 
4 hibition laid upon you; a ſubject, that I have 
frequently touched upon, but curſorily ; becauſe 1 


was 
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vas afraid to truſt myſelf with it, knowing that my 
judgment, if I did, would condemn my practice. 

You command me not to attempt to diſſuade you 
from this correſpondence ; and you tell me how 
kindly Mr. Hickman approves of it ; and how oblig- 
ing he is to me, to permit it to be carried on under 
cover to him :—But this does not quite ſatisfy me. 

Tam a very bad caſuiſt; and the pleaſure I take in 
writing to you, who are the only one to whom I can 
diſburden my mind, may make me, as I have hinted, 
very partial to my own wiſhes :—Flle, if it were not 
an artful evaſion beneath an open and frank heart to 
wiſh to be complied with, I would be glad methinks 
to be permitted ſtill to write to you; and only have 

ſuch occaſional returns by Mr. Hickman's pen, as well 
as cover, as might ſet me right when I am wrong; 

confirm me when right; and guide me where 1 
doubt. This would enable me to proceed in the 

difficult path before me, with more aſſuredneſs. For 

whatever I ſuffer from the cenſures of others, if I 

can preſerve your good opinion; I ſhall not be alto- 

gether unhappy, let what will befall me. 

And indeed, my dear, I know not how to forbear 

writing. I have now ne other employment or diver- 


ſion. And I muſt write on, altho? I were not to ſend 


it to any- body. You have often heard me own the 
advantages I have found from writing down every 
thing of moment that befalls me; and of all I Ain, 
and of all I da, that may be of future uſe to me:--For, 
belidgs that this helps to form one to a ſtyle, and 
opens and expands the duQtile mind, every one will 


find, that many a good thought evaporates in think- 


ing; many a-good reſolution goes off, driven out of 
memory, perhaps oy ſome other, not ſo good. But 
when I ſet down what I will do, or what I have done, 
on this or that occaſion ; the reſolution or action is 
before me, either to be adhered to, withdrawn, or 
amended; and I have entered into cempadf with = 5 

Ie, 
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ſelf, as I may ſay ; having given it under my ou 
hand, to improve rather than go backward, as ] live 
longer. Is 


I would willingly therefore write to you, If } ** 
might , the rather as it would be more inſpiriting to ons 
have ſome end in view in what Iwrite; ſome friend ane 

_ to. pleaſe; beſides merely ſeeking to gratify my paſ. el h 
ſion for ſcribbling. . | is he 
But why, if your mamma will permit our corre. ful 
ſpondence on communicating to her all that paſſes in on 
it, and if ſhe will condeſcend to one only condition A 
may it not be complied with? „ fit de 

Would ſhe not, do you think, my dear, be pte- that 
vailed upon to have the communication made to her thin 
in confidence ? F 1 that 
If there were any proſpe& of a reconciliation with Nei 
my friends, I ſhould not have ſo much regard for my left 
Pride, as to be afraid of any · body's knowing how much fav 

1 have been-outwitted, as you call it. I would in that An 
caſe (When I had. left Mr. Lovelace) acquaint your (1) 
mamma, and all my. own friends, with the whole cf we 
my ſtory. It would behove me ſo to do, for my owa | the 
xeputation,. and for their ſatisfaction. | af 

But if I have no ſuch proſpect, what will the com- ap 
munication of my reluQance to go away with Mr, w 
Lovelace, and of his arts to frighten me away, avail w 

 me?—Your mamma has hinted, that my friends ſe 

would infiſt pon my returning to them (as a proof ſt 
of the truth of my plea) to be diſpoſed of, without ir 
condition, at their pleaſure. If 1 ſcrupled this, my n 
brother would rather triumph over me, than keep 1 
my ſectet.— Mr. Lovelace, whoſe pride already ſo il d 
brooks my regrets for meeting him (when he thinks, ſ 


if J had not, I muſt have been Mr. Solmes's wife) 
would perhaps treat me with indignity :—And thus, 
deprived of all refuge and protection, I ſhould be- 
eome the ſcoff of men of intrigue ; and be thought a 
greater diſgrace than ever to my ſex: - Zince Row, 
| ang 
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znd conſequential marriage, will find more excuſes, 
than perhaps ought to be found, for actions preme- 
ditately raſh. : V 
But if your mamma will receive the communica- 
tions in confidence, pray ſhew her all that I have 
written, or ſhall write. If my paſt conduct deſerves 
not heavy blame, I ſhall then perhaps have the benefit 
of her advice, as well as yours. Ard if I ſhall wil- 
fully deferve blame for the time to come, I will be 
contented to be denied yours as well as hers for ever. 
As to cramping my ſpirit, as you call it (were I to 
fit down to write what l know your mamma, muſt ſee) 
that, my dear, 15 already cramp*d. And do not 
think ſo unhandſomely of your mamma, as to fear 
that ſhe would make partial conſtructions againſt me. 
Neither you nor ] can doubt, but that, had ſhe been 
left unpre poſſeſſedly to herfelt, ſhe would have ſhewn 
favour to me. And ſo, I dare ſay, would my uncle 
Antony — Nav, mv dear, I can extend my charity 
ſtill farther : For J am ſometimes of opinion that 
were my brother and ſiſter abſolutely certain, that 
they had ruined me beyond recovery in the opinion 
af both my uncles, ſo far, as that they need not be 
apprehenſive of my claſhing with their intereſts; they 
would not oppoſe a pardon, altho? they might not 
with a reconciliation—Eſpecially if I would make a 
ſew ſacrifices to them: — Which, I aſſure you, 1 
ſhould be inclined to make, were I wholly free, and 
independent of this man.—Y ou know I never valued 
myſelf upon worldly acquifitions, nor upon my grand- 
father's bequeſts, but as they enlarged my power to 
do things I loved to do. And if I were denied tte 
power, | muſt, as I now do, curb my inclinations. 
Do not, however, think me guilty of an affeRation 
in what I have ſaid of my brother and ſiſter. Severe 
enough I am ſure it is, in the moſt favourable ſenſe. 
And an different perſon will be of opinion, that they 
are much better warranted than ever, for the ſake of 


the 
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the family-honour, to ſeek to ruin me in the favor 
of all my friends. | 8 | 
But to the former topic Try, my dear, if your 
mamma will, upon the condition above-given, per- 
mit our correſpondence, on ſeeing all we write. But 
if ſhe will not, what a ſelfiſhneſs would there be in my 
love to you, were I to wiſh you to forego your duty: 
for my ſake? | 5 1 
And now, one word, as to the freedom ] have 
treated you with in this tedious expoſtulatory addreſs. 
I preſume upon your forgiveneſs of, it, becauſe few 
friendſhips are founded on ſuch a-baſis as ours: 
Which is, freely to give reproof, and thankfully to 
© receive it, as occaſions: ariſe 3. that ſo either may. 
have opportunity to clear up miſtakes, to acknoy.. 
lege and amend errors, as well in behaviour, as in 
words and deeds; and toreQtify and confirm each 
other in the judgment each ſhall form. upon perſons, 
things, and circumſtances.” And all this upon the 
following conſideration; That it is much more eli- 
gible, as well as honourable, to be corrected with 
the gentleneſs of an undoubted friend, .than by con- 
tinuing either blind or wilful, to expoſe ourſelves. 
to the cenſures of an envious, and perhaps malig- 
nant world. amy 62 
But it is needleſs, I dare ſay, to remind you of 
this as it is to repeat my requeſt, that you will not, 
in your. turn, ſpare the follies and the faults of 
Tour ever- affectionate 
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Sub j eined to the above. , 
I ſaid, that I would avoid writing any thing of my 
own particular affairs in the above addreſs, if ] could. 
I will write one letter more, to inform you how. 
we ſtand. But, my dear, you muſt permit that one 
(which will require your advice) and your anſwer to 


it and the copy of one 1 have written to my IO 
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iz the laſt that hall paſs between us, while the pro- 
hibition continues. $i 
[ fear, I very much fear, that my unhappy ſitua- 
tion will draw me in to be guilty of evaſion, of little 
atfectations, and of curvings from the plain * 
truth, which I was wont to value myſelf upon. But 
allow me-to ſay, and this for your ſake, and in order 
to leſſen your mothers? fears, of any ill conſequences 
that ſhe might apprehend from our correſpondence, 
thatif I am at any time guilty of a failure in theſe re- 
ſpects, I-will not go on in it: But repent, and ſeek 


to recover my loſt ground, that I may not bring er- 


ror into habit. 7 5 \ | 

J have defered going to town, at Mrs. Sorlings's 
earneſt requeſt. But have fixed my removal to 
Monday, as I ſhall acquaint you in my next. I have 
already made a progreſs in that next; but, having an 
unexpected opportunity, will ſend this by itſelf. 


Miſc Hows, To Mijs CILARISSA HARLO WE. 


3 Friday Morning, April 21. 
Y mamma will not comply with your condi- 
2 tion, my dear. I hinted ät to her, as from 
myſelf.—But the Harlowes f Excuſe me] have got her 
intirely in with them. It is a ſcheme of mine, ſhe 
told me, to draw her into your party, againſt your 


parents, — Which for her own ſake, ſhe is very care- 


ful about. 


Don't be ſo much eoncerned about my mamma 


and me, once more, I beg of you. We ſhall do well 


enough together : Now a falling-out, now a falling- 


in. It uſed to be ſo, when you were not in the 
queſtion, VVV 
Yet Ido give yon my ſincere thanks for every line 
of your reprehenſive letters; which I intend to read 
as often as I find my temper riſes. 
— I will 
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Iwill freely own, that I winced a little at fir 
reading them. But I ſee, that in every re peruſa 1 
| ſhall love and honour you ſtill more, if poſſible, 5 
before. HE: ws 

Yet, I think, I have one advantage over you ; and 
which, I will hold thro? this letter, and thro all m 
future letters; that is, that I will treat you as free! 
as. you treat me; and yet will never think an apo- 
logy neceſſary to you for my freedom. a 

But this is the effect of your gentleneſs of temper; 
with alittle ſketch of imply'd reflection on the warmth 


of mine.—-Gentleneſs in a woman you hold to be ng 


fault—Nor do I, a little due or provoked warmth— 


But what is this, but praiſing, on both ſides, what 


neither of us can help; nor perhaps wiſh to help; 
You can no more go out of your road, than I can go 
out of mine. It would be a pain to either to do ſq: 
What then is it in either's approving of her own 
natural byaſs, but making a virtue of neceſſity? 

Bnt one obſervation I will add, that were your cha- 
racer, and my character, to be truly drawn, mine 
would be allowed to be the moſt natural. Shades 
and lights are equally neceſſary in a fine picture. 
Yours would be ſurrounded with ſuch a flood of 
brightneſs, with ſuch a glory, that it would indeed 
dazzle ; but leave one heartleſs to imitate it. 

O may vou not ſuffer from a baſe world for your 
gentleneſs z while my temper, by its warmth keep- 
ing all impoſition at diſtance, tho? leſs amiable in ge- 


neral, afford me not reaſon, as | have mentioned 


heretofore, to wiſh to make an exchange with you! 
I ſhould indeed be inexcuſable io open my lips by 
way of contradiction to my mamma, had I ſuch a fine 
ſpirit as yours to deal with—Truth istruth, my dearl 
— Why ſhould narrowneſs run away with the praiſes 
due to a noble expanſion of heart ?—lf every-body 


would ſpeak out, as I do [that is to ſay, give praiſe | 


where only praile is due; diſpraiſe where due, like- 
viſe}, 
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wiſe], ſbame, if not principle, would mend the world 
* Nay ſhame would introduce principle in a genera- 
tion or two, Very true, my dear Do you apply 


I dare not For I fear you, almoſt as much as I love 


ou. | 3 ON 
I will give yon an inſtance, nevertheleſs, which 
will anew demonſtrate, that none but very generous 
andnoble-minded people ought to be implicitly obeyed. 
You know what I ſaid above, that truth is truth. 
Inconveniencies will ſometimes ariſe-from havin 
to do with perſons of modeſty and ſcrupulouſneſs. 
Mr. Hickman, you ſay, is a modeſt man. He put 
your corte tive pacquet into my hand with a very fine 
bow, and a half-ſatisfied air, {We'll confider what 
you ſay of this honeſt man by-and-by, my dear]. 
His ſtrat was not Sone off, when in came my mam- 
ma, as I was reading it. | 
When ſome folks find their anger has made them 
conſiderable, they will be always angry, or ſeeking 
occaſions for anger. + 0 V 
Why, now, Mr. HickmanI— Why, now, Nancy, 


851 was putting the pacquet into my boſom at her en- 
trance Tou have a letter brought you this inſtant— 


While the modeſt man, with his pauſing brayings, 
Mad-da—Mad-dam, looked as if he knew not whe- 
ther he had beſt to run, and leave me and my mam- 


ma to fight it out, or to ſtand his ground, and ſee fair 


play. wile: ined 

It would have been poor to tell a lye for it.—She 
flung-away. I went out at the oppoſite door, to read 
it; leaving Mr. Hickman to exerciſe his white teeth 


upon his thumb-nails. 


When I had read your letters, I went to find out 
my mamma, I told her the generous contents, and 
that you deſired that the prohibition might be ad- 
nered to.—l propoſed your condition, as from my- 
ſelf 5 and was rejected, as above. 

| | | She 
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dhe fuppoſed, ſhe was finely painted between tv 


ung creatures, who had more wit than prudence 
And inſtead of being prevailed upon by the generoſity 
of your ſentiments, made uſe of your opinion on] 
to confirm her own, and renewed her prohibitions 
charging me to return no other anſwer, but that ſhe 
did renew them; adding, that they ſhould ſang 
nll your relations were reconciled to you; hinting. 
as if ſhe had engaged for as much; and expected my 
compliance. 8 5 
I thought of your reprehenſions, and was met, 
tho? not pleaſed, And let me tell you, my dear, that 
as long as I can ſatisfy my own mind, that good is 
intended, and that it is hardly poſſible that evil ſhould 
enſue from our correſpondence; as long as 1 know, 
that this prohibition proceeds originally from the ſame 
ſpiteful minds, which have been the occaſion of all 
theſe miſchiefs; as long as I know, that it is not your 
fault, if your relations are not reconciled to you; and 
that upon conditions which no reaſonable people 
would refuſe—You muſt give me leave, with all de- 
ference to your judgment, and to your excellent leſ- 
ſons [which would reach almoſt every other caſe of 
this kind, but the preſent], to inſiſt upon your writing 
to me, and that minutely, as if this prohibition had 
not been laid. 1 
It is not from humour, from perverſeneſs, that! 
inſiſt upon this. I cannot expreſs how much my 
heart is in your concerns And you mult, in ſhort, 
allow me to think, that if I can do you ſervice by 
writing, I ſhall be better juſtify'd by continuing to 
write, than my mamma is by her prohibition. 
But yet, to ſatisfy you all I can, I will as ſeldom 
return anſwers, while the interdict laſts as may be 
conſiſtent with my notions of friendſhip, and the 
ſervice I owe you, and can do you. | 


As to your expedient of writing by Hickman{And 


now, my dear, your modeſt man comes in : Andas 
you 


now, let me { 
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on love modeſty in that ſex, I will do my endea- 
your, by a proper diſtance, to keep him in your fa- 
vour] I know what you mean by it, my ſweet friend. 
It is to make that man ſignificant with me. As to 
the correſpondence, THAT ball go on, I do aſſure 
you, be as ſcrupulous as you pleaſe—So that Mat 
will not ſuffer, if I do not cloſe with your propofal 
as tO him. | =, 5 
think, I muſt tell you, that it will be honour 
enough for him to have his name made uſe of ſo fre- 
quently betwixt us. This, of itſelf, is placing a con- 
hdence in him, that will make him walk bolt upright, 
and diſplay his white hand, and his fine diamond 
ring; and moſt mightily lay down his ſervices, and 
his pride to oblige, and his diligence, and his fidelity, 


and his contrivances, to keep our fecret ; and his 


excuſes, .axd his evaſions to my mamma, when chal- 


lenged by her; with fifty and's beſide, And will it 


not moreover give him pretence and excuſe oftner 
than ever to pad-nag it hither to good Mrs. Howe's 
fair daughter? . 

But to admit him into my company tete à tete, and 
into my cloſet, as often as I would wiſh to write to 
you ; I only dictate to his pen my mamma all 


the time ſuppoſing that J was going to be heartily;in 


love with him—To make him maſter of my ſenti- 
ments, and of my Heart, as 1 may ſay, when I write 


to you—Indeed, my dear, I won't. Nor, were I 


married to the beſt HE in Fngland, would [ honour 
him with the communication of my correſpondences. 
No, my dear, it is ſufficient, ſurely, for him to 


Parade it in the character of out letier-conveyer, and 


to be honoured in a cover And never feat but, mod- 


eſt as you think him, he will make enough ot that. 


IJ qu are always blaming me for want of generoſity 
to this man, and for abuſe of power, Bur | profels, 
my dear, | cannot teil how to help it, Do, dcar, 


pread my plumes a little, and novr-and- 


Vor. III. then 
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then make myſelf feared. This. is my time, you knows 
ſince it will be no more to my credit, than to is, i 
give myſelf thoſe airs when Jam married. He bn 
a joy when I am pleaſed. with him, that he woule 
not know, but for the pain my difpleafure gives him. 
This, I am ſatisfied, will be the conſequence, if! 
do not make him quake now-and-then, he will en- 
deavour to make me fear. All the arimals in the 
creation are more or leſs in a ſtate of hoſtility with 
each other. The wolf, that runs away from a lian, 
will devour a lamb the next moment. I remember, 
that I was once ſo enraged at a game chicken that was 
continually pecking at another (a poor humble one, 
as U ihcught hin), that I had the offender caught, and 
without more ado, in a pet of humanity, wrung his 
neck off. What followed this execution? — W y that 
other grew inſolent, as ſoon as Alis inſulter was gore, 
and was continually pecking at one or two u der him, 
Peck and be hang'd, ſaid II might as well have pre- 
ſerved the firſt ; for I ſee it is the nature of the beef, 
Excuſe my flippancies. I wiſh I were with you, 
T would make you ſmile in. the midſt of your graveſt 


airs, as I uſed to do,—O that you had accepted of 


my offer to attend you But nothing that I offer, 
will you accept Take care! you will make me very 
angry with you: And when I am, you know [ value 
'nobody.—PFer, dearly as I love you, I muſt be, and 
cannot always help it, a 
Your ſaucy 
ANNA Hows, 


LETTER Xin. 


Miſs Canis HARLO WE, To Miſs Howr. 
Oh Friday, April 21. 


R. Lovclace communicated to me this morning. 


early from his intelligencer, the news of m) 


brother's ſcheme. I like bim the better for _—_ 
— _— | ver 
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dery light of it; and for his treating it with contempt. 
And indeed, had I not had the hint of it from you, 
| ſhould have ſuſpected it to be ſome contrivance of 
his, in order to haſten me to town, where he has 
long wiſhed to be himſelf. | | 
fle read me the paſſage in that Leman's letter, 
pretty much to the effect of what you wrote to me 
from Miſs Lloyd; with this addition, that one Sin- 
gleton, a maſter of a Scots veſſel, is the man, who 
is to be the principal in this act of violence. 
I have ſeen him. He has been twice entertained 
at Harlowe-Place, as my brother's fried. He has 
the air of a very bold and fearleſs man; and I fancy 
it muſt be his project; as my brother, I ſuppoſe, 
talks to every -body of the raſh ſtep I have taken; 
having not ſpared me before he had this ſeeming rea- 
ſon to cenſure me. 5 - 
| This Singleton lives at Leith; ſo, perhaps, I am 
to be carried to my brothes's houſe not far from that 
ort. | | 
F Putting theſe paſſages together, I am not a little 
apprehenſive, that the defign, lightly as Mr. Love- 
lace, from his fearleſs temper, treats it, may be at- 
tempted to be carried into execution ; and of the 
conſequences that may attend it, if it be. 

I aſked Mr. Lovelace, ſeeing him ſo frank and 
cool, what he would adviſe me to do ? | 

Shall Je you, Madam, what are your own 
thoughts? Why return the queſtion, ſaid he, is, 
becauſe you have been ſo very earneſt that I ſhould 
leave you, as ſoon as you are in London, that I know 
not what to propoſe, without offending you. 

My opinion 1s, ſaid I, that I ſhould ſtudiouſly con- 
ceal myſelf from the knowledge of every- body but 
Miſs Howe; and that you ſhould leave me out of 
hand; ſince they will certainly conclude, that where 


one is, the other is not far off: And it is eaſier to trace 
you than me, 


L 2 . You 
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Vou would not ſurely wiſh, ſaid he, to fall into you 
brother's hands by ſuch a violent meaſure as this 
II propoſe not to throw myſelf officiouſly in their 


way; but ſhould they have reaſon to think I avoid. 


ed them, would not that whet their diligence to find 


vou, and their courage to attempt to carry you of. 
| b 


and ſubje& me to inſults that no man of ſpirit can beat 
Lord bleſs me! ſaid I, to what has this one fat 
Nep that I have been betray'd into— 
Deareſt Madam! Let me beſeech you to forbes; 
this harſh Language, when you ſee, by this new 
ſcheme, how determined they were upon carrying 
their old ones, had you not been betray'd, as you 
call it] Have I offered to defy the laws of ſociety, 3 
this brother of yours muſt do, if any thing be intended 
by this project ?—l hope you will be pleaſed to ob- 


ſerve, that there are as violent and as wicked enter. 
. Prizers as myſelf—But this is fo very wild a projet, 


that I think there can be no room for apprehenſions 
from it.— l know your brother well. When at Col- 
lege, he had always a romantic turn. But never had 
a head for any thing but to puzzle and confound 


himſelf; A half invention, and a whole conceit, and 
without any talents to do himſelf good, or others 


harm, but as thoſe others gave him the power by 
their own folly built upon his preſumption. | 

This is very volubly run off, Sir !—But violent 
ſpirits are but too much alike ; at leaſt in their me- 


thods of reſcntirg. You will not preſume to make 
yourſelf a leſs innocent man ſurely, who had deter- 


mined to brave my whole family in perſon, if my 
folly had not ſaved you the raſhneſs, and tem the in 


ſult — 


Dear Madam !—Still muſt it be folly, raſbreſs !- 
It is as impoſſible for you to think tolerably ot any- 
body out of your own family, as it is for any one in 


it to deſerve your love Forgive me, deareit crea- 


ture If I did not love you as no man ever loved? 


woman, 
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woman; I might appear more indifferent to prefer- 
| ences ſo undefervedly made.—But let me aſk you, 

madam, What have you borne from mz? #-—— Wit 
eanſe have I given youto treat me with ſo much ſe- 
verity, and ſo little confidence And what have 

ou not borne from fem? — My general character 
may have been againſt me: But what of your own 
knowledge have you againſt me? 

1 was ſtartled: But I was reſolved not to deſert 
myſelf. FN OY . 5 
Is this a time, Mr. Lovelace, is this a proper oc- 
exon, to give yourſelf-theſe high airs to me, a young 
creature deſtitute of protection? lt is a ſurprizing 
queſtion you aſk me. Had I aught againſt you of 
my own knowledge—l can tell you, Sir And away 
I would have flung. | | | 
He ſnatched my hand, and beſought me not to 
jeave him in diſpleaſure. lle pleaded his paſſion 
for me, and my ſeverity to bim, and partiality for 
thoſe from whom I had ſuffered ſo much; and whoſe 
intended violence, he ſaid, was now the ſubject of 
our deliberation, 

I was forced to hear him. 
You condeſcended, deareſt: ereature, faid he, to 
aſk my .advice.]t is very eaſy, give me leave to 
ſay, to adviſe you what to-do, I hope I may, on 
this new occaſion, ſpeak without offence, notwith- 
{ſtanding your former injun&ions——Y ou ſee that 
there can be no hope of reconciliation with your re- 
lations.—Can you, Madam, conlent to honour with 
your hand, a wretch whom you have never yet oblig- 
ed with one voluntary fa vour?—— 

What a recriminating, what a reproachful way, 


my dear, was this, of putting a queſtion of this 
nature | e 


| expeQted not from him, at the time, either the 
queſtion or the manner am aſhamed to recolle& 
the confuſion I was thrown into ;—all your advice in 


L 3 my 
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tory. He confidently ſeemed to enjoy my co 
Indeed, my dear, fo knows 2 Ten re 
love is 1]; and gaz'd upon me, as if he would hays 
looked me through; +» 1313 

He was ſtill more declarative afterwards indeed 
as 1 ſhall mention by-and-by : But it was half-ey. 
torted from him. N 


and ſhame to be thus teazed by one, who ſeemed to 
Dave all As paſhons, at command, at a time when! 
had very little over mine; till at laſt I burſt into tears 
and was going from him in high diſguſt; when, 
throwing his arms about me, with an air, however, 


the ſubject. 

It was far from his heart, he ſaid, to take ſo much 
advantage of the ftretght, which the diſcovery of 
my brother's fooliſh project had brought me into, as 

to renew, without my permiſſion, a propoſal which 
I had hitherto diſcountenanced ; and which for that 

Teaſon— 5 V 

And then he came with his half- ſentences, apolo- 
gizing for what he had hardly halt-propoſed. 

Surely, he had not the inſolence to intend to teaze 


me not to ſpeax— But, whether he had or not, it did 
and I broke out at laſt into freſh tears, and a declara- 


lecting how like a tame fool I ftood, with his arm; 
about me, I flung from him with indignation. | But 
he ſeized my hand, as I was going out of the room, 
and upon his knees beſought my ſtay for one mo- 
ment: And then tendered himſelf, in words the 
moſt clear and explicit, to my acceptance, as the 
moſt effectual means to difappoint my brother's 
ſcheme, and ſet all right. HE _ 

ut 


my head at the moment: Vet his words ſo prohih; 


My heart ſtruggled violently between reſentmer; 


the moſt tenderly reſpectful, he gave a /iupid turn to 


me, to ſee if I could be b*ought to ſpeak what became 
teaze me; inſomuch that my very heart was fretted, 


tion, that I was very unhappy. And juſt then recol- 
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But what could! ſay to this ?—Extorted from him, 


48 it ſeemed to me, rather as the effect of his com- 


tfu - -:Mon, than of his love; What could 1 ſay?—1 
is Fad, I looked filly; I am ſure I looked very filly, 

He ſuffered me to pauſe, and look filly ; waiting 
ed, for me to ſay ſomething : And at laſt, aſhamed-ot 
R my confuſion, and aiming to make an excuſe for it, 


| cold him, that I defired he would avoid ſuch mea— 
ſures, as might add to an uneaſinefs which was ſo 


Tit . . ; : 

to viſible upon refle &ing on the irreconeileableneſs, of 
| my friends, and what unhappy conſequenees might 
85 follow from this unaccountable project of my bro- 


1, ther. : 3 | | a . 
| He promiſed to be governed by me in every thing. 


T 

"7 And again the wretch aiked me, If I forgave him for 
the humble ſuit he had made to me? What had [to 

1 do, but to try for a palliation of my confuſion, fince 

f it ſerved me not? PO 55 

8 I told him, I had hopes it would not be long before 

J Mr. Morden arrived; and doubted not, that he 

| 


would be the readier to engage in my favour, when 
he found that Imade no other uſe of As, Mr. Love- 
lace's, aſſiſtance, than to free myſelf from the ad- 
dreſſes of a man ſo diſagreeable to me as Mr. Solmes: 
I muſt therefore wiſh, that every thing might re- 
main as it was, till I could hear from my couſin. 
This, altho? teazed by him as I was, was not a 
denial, you ſee, my dear. But he muſt throw him- 
ſelf into a heat, rather than try to perſuade ; which 
any other man, in his ſituation, I ſhould think, would 
have done : And this warmth obliged me to adhere 
to my ſeeming negative, | 
This was what he ſaid with a vehemence that 
muſt harden any woman's mind, who had a ſpirit 
above being frighted into paſſiveneſs: . 
_ Good God !—And will you, Madam, ſtill reſolve 
to ſhew me, that Tam to hope for no ſhare in your 
favour, while any the remoteſt proſpe& remains, that 
| L 4 Fou 
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you will be received by my bittereſt enemies, at the 


price of my utter rejection? ou 
This was what L returned, with warmth, and with 54 6 
à ſalving art ta V ou have ſeen, Mr. Lovelace, hoy py 1 f 
much my brother's violence can affe me: But nh ef 
wil be miſtaken, if you let looſe yours upon 58 er 
with a thought of tertifying me into meaſures, the « re 
contrary of which you have acquieſced with. « th 
He only beſought me to ſuffer his future actions to tx 
ſpeak for him; and if I ſaw him worthy of any fa- 641 
your, that I would not let him be the only perſon "A 
within my knowledge, who was not intitled to my 0 
conſideration. 5 1 85 1 6 
You refer to a future time, Mr. Lovelace; ſo do 11 
I, for the future pros of a merit you ſeem to think 0 < 
for the paſt time wanting: And juſtly you think fo, thi 
And I was again going from him. 15 Wi 
One word more he begged meto-hear:—He waz fi 
determined itudtouſly to avoid all miſchief, andevery U 
ſtep that might lead to miſchief, let my brother's 1. 
proceedings, fhort of a violence upon my perſon, be ib 
* what they would: But if any attempt, that ſhould {1 
extend to that, were to be made, would | have him 
to be a quiet ſpeRator of my being ſeized, or carried F 
back er abroad, by this Singleton; or, in caſe of G 
extremity, was he not permitted to ſtand up in my 
.  deferce? Og | | 


Stand up in my defence, Mr. Lovelace I ſhould 
be very miſerable, were there to be a call for that: 
But do you think I might not be ſafe and private in 
E London; By your friends deſcription of the wi- 
SY  dow's houſe, I ſhould think I might be fate there. 

: The widow's houſe, he replied, as deſcribed by 

his friend, being a back-houſe, within a ftront-one, 

and looking to a garden, rather than a ſtreet, had the 

appearance of privacy: But if, when there, it was 

not approved, it would be eaſy to find another more 

wo my liking—Tho', as to his part, the method be 
Wou 
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yould adviſe ſhould be, to write tomy uncle Harowe 
*: one of my truſtees, and wait the ĩſſue of it here at 
Mrs. Sorlins's, fearleſly direQting it to be anſwered 
zit ier. To be afraid of little ſpirits, was but to en- 
courage inſults, he ſaid, The ſubſtance of. the letter 
ſhould be, To demand as a right what they would. 
« refaſe if requeſted as a courteſy: To acknowledge, 
that I had put myſelf [too well, he ſaid, did their. 
treatinent juſtify me] into the protection of the 
Ladies of his family (by whoſe orders, and Lord, 
M's, he himſelf would appear to act): But that it 
was upon my own terms; which laid me under no- 
obligation to em for the favour, it being no more 
than they would have granted to any one of my ſex; 
equally diſtreſfed :? If .I approved not of this me- 
mod, happy ſhould he think himſelf, he ſaid, if I” 
would honour. him with the opportunity of making 
ſuch a claim in his own name.—But this was a point 
[(with his butt again I] that he durſt but juſt touch 
upon. He hoped, however, that I would think 
their violence a ſafficient inducement for me to take 
ſuch a wiſhed-for reſolution. . 
Iawardly vexed, I told him, that he himſelf had 
propoſed to leave me when [ was in town: That IL. 


expected he would-: And that, when | was known : 
to be abſolutely independent, I fhould conſider what + 


to write, and what to do: But that, While he was 
hanging about me, I neither. would nar could.“ 


He would be verv ſincere with me, he ſaid: This 


project of my brother's had changed the face of things. 
He muſt, before he left me, ſee how I liked the Lon - 


don widow, and her family, if I choſe to go thither: 


They might be people whom my brother might buy. 
But if he ſaw they were perſons of integrity, he then 


might go for a day or two, or ſo. But he muſt needs 


lay, he could not leave me longer. 
Do you propoſe, Sir, faid I, to take-up your lodg- 
ings in the ſame houſe ? 

FOB 


He 


— OY 


F 
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He did not, the ſaid; as he knew the uſe L intendeg 
to make of his abſence, and my punctilio— And et 
the houſe where he had lodgings was new-fromir. 
But he could go to his friend Belford's, in Soho: be 
perhaps to the ſame gentleman's houſe at Edgware 
and return on mornings, till he had reafon to think 
this wild project of my brother's laid aſide. But ng 
further till then would he venture. 

The reſult of all was, to ſet out on Monday nent 
for town: I hope it wilt be in a happy hour, 
I cannot, my dear, ſay too often how much I am 
| Your ever-abliged 
C. Haxrtows. 


LE TT ER XLIV. 

Mr. LovETACE, To Jonn BETTOoRD, F/y; 
„ Then . 9 8 Friday, April 21. 
A it r not probable, that the Lady could give ſi ber- 


ticular an account of Ber own confuſion, in the affecting 


fcene ſhe mentiens on his offering himſelf to her accepti- 
anet; the following extrafs are made from his of the above 


Gate. | 


And now, Belford, what wilt thon ſay, if like the 
fly buzzing about the bright taper, I bad like to have 
ſing'd the ſilken wings of my liberty ?—Never was 


man in greater danger of being caught in his own 


ſnares:— All his views anticipated: All his ſchemes 
untried; and not having brought the admirable crea- 


ture to town ; nor made an effort to know if ſhe be 


realfy angel or woman. 
I offered myſelf to her acceptance, with a ſudden- 
neſs, *tis true, that gave her no time to wrap herſelf 
in reſerve ; and in terms Jeſs tender than fervent, 


tending to upbraid her for her paſt ingifference, and 


reminding her of her injunctions.— For it was her 
. brother's 
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brother 5 plot, not love of me, that had inclined her 
to diſpenſe with them. 

I never beheld ſo ſweet a confuſion, What a clay 
to the pencil, could it do juſtice to it, and to the 
mingled impatience which viſibly inform'd every fea - 
ſure of the moſt meaning and moſt beautiful Face in 
the world. She hemm'd twice or thrice : Her look, 
now ſo charmingly ſilly, then ſo ſweetly ſignificant; 
till at laſt, the lovely teazer, teazed by my Beste 
ting exfectation of her anſwer, out of all power of 
articulate ſpeech, burſt into tears, and was turnir 
from me, with precipitation, when, taking the liberty 
of folding her in my happy arm — 0 think not, 
beſt beloved of my heart, think not that this motion, 
which you may believe to be ſo contrary to your for- 

njundtiont, proceeds from a delign to avail my- 
ſelf i cruelty of your relations: If I have diſ- 
obliz?d you by it [and you know with what reſpectful 
tenderneſs I have preſumed to hint it], it ſhall be my 
utmoſt care for the future There l ftopt— _ 
Then ſhe ſpoke; but with vexation—I am—l am 
very unhappy— Tears trickling down her crimſon 
cheeks ; and her ſweet face, as my arms ſtill ircircled_ 
tne fineſt waiſt 1n the world, ſinking upon my 
ſhoulder; the dear creature ſo abſent, that ſhe knew 
not the honour the permitted me. 

But why, but why unhappy, my deareſt life, ſaid - 
{?—All the gratitude that ever overflow'd the heart 
of the moſt oblig*d of men — Juſtice to myſelf there 
ſtopt my mouth ; for what gratitude did 1 owe her 
for obligations ſo involunta ry 

Then recovering herſelf, and her uſual reſerves, 
and ſtruggling to free herſelf from my claſping arms, 
How now, Sir ! faid ſhe, with a cheek more indig- 
nantly zlowing, and eyes of a ſiercer luſtre; 

I gave way to her angry ſtruggle ;—but, abſolutely 
overcome by 0 armin a diſplay of innocent con- 

fuſion, 
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fuſion, I caught hold of her hand, as ſhe was f 
from me; and kneeling at her feet, O my angel 
1 (quite deſtitute of reſerve, and hardly knowin 
tenor of my own ſpeech; and had a parſon been 
there, I had certainly been a gone man), receive the 
vows of your faithful Lovelace Make him yours and 
only yours, for ever !— This will anſwer every end! 
Who will dare to form plots and ſtratagems againſt 
my wife? That you are not fo, is the ground of all 
their fooliſh attempts, and of their inſolent hopes in 
Solmes's favour. —O be mine l beſeech you [thus 
on my knee [ beſeech you | to be mine'—We (hall 
then have all the world with us: And every-body 
will applaud an event that every-body expects. 
Was the devil in me- I no more intended all this 
ecſtatic nonſenſe, than I thought the ſame moment 
of flying inthe air !—All power is with this charm- 
ing creature lt is l, not ſhe, at this rate, that muſt 
fail in the arduous tryal. | 
Didſt thou ever before hear of a man uttering 


ying . 
3 {aid 
g the 


ſolemn things by an involuntary.impulſe, in defiance 


of premeditation, and of alſ his own proud ſchemes? 


But this ſweet creature is able to make a man forego 


every purpoſe of his heart, that is not favourable to 
her.—And I verily think, I ſhould be inclined to 


ſpare her all further trial [and yet no trial has ſhe 


had}, were it not for the contention that her vigi- 
lance has ſet on foot, wiick ſhall overcome the other, 
Thou knoweſt my generoſity to my uncontending 
Roſebud.—And ſometimes do I qualify my ardent 


aſpirations after even this very fine creature, by this 


refleQion :—'T hat the charming'ſt woman on earth, 
were ſhe an empreſs, can excel the meaneſt, in the 
cuſtomary viſibles only.—Such is the equality of the 
diſpenſation, to the prince and the peaſant, in this 
prime gift, WomMaAN. 5 

Well, but what was the reſult of this ir voluntary 
impulſe on my part? Wouldſt thou nct think, 1 

f Was | 

. 
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was taken at my offer? An offer ſo ſolemnly made, 
"and on one knee too ? Rs A's 
No ſuch thing The pretty trifler let me off as 
eaſily as I could have wiſned. ; 
Her brother's project, and to find, that there were 
no hopes ot a reconciliation for her; and the appre- 
henſion ſhe had of the miſchiefs that might enſlue 
Theſe, not my offer, nor lade of me, were the cauſes 
to which ſhe aſcribed all her ſweet confuſion. —High- 
treaſon the aſcription againſt my ſovereign pride 
to make marriage with me, but a ſecond-place re- 
ſuge !—and as good as to teil me, that her confuſi- 
on was owing to her concern that there were no 
hopes, that my enemies would accept of her intend- 
ed offer to renounce a man, who had veatured his 
life for her, and was ſtill ready to run the ſame riſk. 
in her behalf! „„ . 
re- urged her to make me happy—But I was to 
be poſtponed to her coufin Morden's arrival, On 
him are now placed all her hopes. 
I raved, but to no purpoſe. 


\nother letter was to be ſent, or had been ſent, to 
her aunt Heryey ; to which ſhe hoped an anſwer. 
Yet ſometimes, I think, that fainter and fainter 
would have been her procraſtinations had I been a 
man of courage. But ſo fearful was I of offending l 

A confounded thing ! The man to be ſo baſhful 
the lady to want fo much courting!-—How ſhall two 
ſuch come together; no kind mediatreſs in the way? 

But I can't help it. E muſt be contented. Tis 
ſeldom, however, that a love fo ardent meets with a 
ſpirit ſo reſigned in the fame perſon. But true love, 
Jam now convinced, only wiſhes : Nor has it any 
active will but that of the adorable obje &. 

But, O the charming creature l again to mention 
London of herſelf Had Singleton's plot been of my 
un contriving, it could not have been a happier ex- 

pedient to haſten her thither, after ſhe had deferred 


her 
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her journey ;—for what reaſon deferredit, I canngy 
divine. „„ | 
F incloſe the letter from Joſeph Leman, which! 
mentioned to thee in mine of monday laſt (2), with 
my anſwer toit. TI cannot reſiſt the vanity that urges 
me to the communication. Otherwiſe it were better 
perhaps, that I ſuffer thee to imagine, that this La. 
dy's ſtars fight againſt her, and-diſpenſe the oppo- 
tunities in my favour, which are only the conſe. 
quences of my own ſuperlative invention, 


30. TFT ER NIV. 
Jos Erh LEMAN, To ROBERT LOVZTIAC T, Ei; 


IE acquaints Mr. Lovelace of the proſecution 
1 intended to be ſet up againſt him, by his ma- 
ſters, for a Rape upon Miſs Betterton, whom, by a 
ſtratag: m, he had got into his hands; and who after-. 
wards died in child-bed ; the child till living, but, 
as Joſeph ſays, not regarded by his Honour in the 
kaft, His maſters, he ſays, call it a very vile affair; 
but God-forbid that he ſhould, without his Honeut's 
leave. He hears, he ſays, that his Honour went abroad. 
to avoid the proſecution which the lady's relations 
otherwiſe would have ſet on foot. And that his 
maſters will not reſt till they get the Bettertons to 
commence it. „ a ORD 
oſeph tells him, that this was one of the ſtories 
which ?Squire Solmes was to tell his young Lady of, 
would ſhe have heard him (6), _ En 
He deſires him to let me know, if his Honour's 
life is in danger from this proſecution and hopes, if 
it be, that he will not be hanged like as a com- 
mon man; but only have his head cut off or ſo; 
and that he will nat ſeleſi think of his faithfal Jo- 
ſeph Leman, before his head ſhall be condemned, 
becauſe afterwards he underſtands, that all will be 
F Prexigy 37 125 ont nth cetent 3 
4 | e 


(a) Leiter xxxili. p. 177. (6) See Vol. II. p. 81, 2. 
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He then acquaints him, that Captain Singleton 
and his young maſter and young miftrets, are often 
in cloſe conference together; and that his young 

' maſter ſaid, before his face, to the captain, that his 

| Blond boiled over for revenge upon his Honour; and 
at theſame time praiſed him (Joſeph) tothe captain, 
for his fidelity and for his good head, altho' he look- 
ed ſo ſeelie. And then he offers his ſervices, in order 
to prevent miſchief, and to deſerve his bounty, and 
his favour, as to the Blue Boar Inn, which he hears 
ſo good an account of Hs 
And then the Blue Bear is not all neither (ſays 
i Joſeph), ſince, and pleaſe your Honour, the prec- 
ty Sow [God forgive me for jeſting in ſo ſerious a 
© matter] runs in my head likewiſe. I believe I 
„ ſha;l love her mayhap more than your Honour 
© would have me; for ſhe begins to be kind and 
* good-humoured, and liſtens, and pleaſe your Ho- 
© nour, like as if. ſbe was among beans, when I talk 
© about the Blue Boar, and all that.“ 

Pray your Honour forgive the jeſting of a poor 

plain man, We common folks have our joys, 

and pleaſe your Honour, like as our betters have; 

and if we be ſometimes ſnubbed, we can find our 

underlings to ſnub again: And if not, we can 
* get a wife mayhap, and ſnub her: So are maſters. 
* ſome how or other ourfelyves.? : | 

He then tells him how much his conſcience ſmites 
him for what he has done; ſince, but for the ftories> 
his Honour taught him, it would have been impoſ- 
ſible for his eld maſters, and his lady, to have been 
ſo hard-hearted as they were, notwithitanding the 

malice of his young maſter and young miſtreſs. 
And here is the lad thing(proceeds he); they can- 
not come to clear up matters with my deareſt young 
* lady, becauſe, as your Honour has ordered it, they 
' have theſe ſtories as if bribed out of your Honour's 
* ſervant; which muſt not be known, for fear your 
g 1 Honour 
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© Honour ſhould kill him and me too, and blackeg 
Ihe bribers !—Ah, your Honour !—l doubt, vor 
* Honour, as that | ama very vite fellow, I. ord 
© bleſs. my foul ! and did not intend it.“ | 
But if my deareſt young lady ſhould come to 
harm, and pleaſe vour Honour, the Horſepanq 3 
© the Blue Boar—Bur L. ord preſerve me from all bad 
. © miſchiefs, and all bad” ends, I pray the Lord! 
© For tha) your Honour is kind to me in word. 
* pelf, yet what ſball a mn get to loſe his foul, as ho. 
y ſcripture ſays, and pleaſe your. HonougP? 
But nathel-ſs Jam in hope of repentance here. 
« after, being bur a young man, if 1 do wrong thro! 
© 1gnorance; your honour. being a great man, and a 
© great wit; and | a poor creature, not worthy no- 
© tice ; and your Honour able to anfwer for all: By 
5 howſoeverT am 8 
Your Honour faithful ſervant in all duty, 
5 SE + Joszen Erman, 
April t5.and 16. 7 5 TD | 
LET TER NEVE. 
Mr. LoVvIZLACE, Te JosErn. LEMAN:. 


| { tells him, That the affair of Miſs Beiterton 
] was a youthful frolick: That there was no Rape. 
in the caſe:— That he went not abroad on her ac+ 
count: That ſhe loved him, and he loved her: Yet: 
that ſhe was but a tradeſman's daughter; the father. 
grown rich, and aiming at a new line of gentry : That 
he never pretended marriage to her: That indced- 
they would have had her join to proſecute him: And 
that ſhe owed her death to her friends © barbarity; 
becauſe ſhe would not. The boy, . he. ſays, is a 
fine boy; no father need to be aſhamed- of him: 
That he had twice, unknown to the aunt. who had 
the care of him, been to ſee him; and would have 

provided 


zavided for him had there been occaſion. - But that 
'he whole family were fond of the child, tho? they 
were ſo wicked as to curſe the father. 

"Theſe, he ſays, were his rules in all his amours : 
o ſhun common women: To marry off a for- 
© mer miſtreſs, before he took a new one: To ſet the 
© mother above want, if her friends were cruel: To 
«© maintain a lady handſomely in her lying- in: To 
provide for the little one, according to the mother's 
© degree: And to go in mourning for her, if the 
died in childbed :!——He challenges Joſeph to find 
out 2 man of more honour than himſelf in theſe re- 
ſpets. No wonder, he tells him, that the women 
| love him as they do. 

There is no room to fear for either his head or his 
neck, he tells him, from this affair: A lady dying 
© in childbed eighteen monthsago; no proceſs begun 


circumſtances, Joſeph, to found an indiQment for 


taken from me by her brutal friends while our joys 
were young. — But enough of dear Miſs Betterton, 
—JDear, I ſay— For death indears |--Reſt to her 
worthy ſoul !—-There, Joſeph, off went a deep 
ſigh to the memory of Miſs Betterton | 

He encourages him in his jeſting—“ Jeſting, ſavs 


that makes it not fo, is a fad fellow, and has the 
worſt of it. Whoever grudges a per man joy, 
ought to have none himſelt.' 
He applauds him for his love to his young IL. ady: 
Profeſſes his honourable deſigns by her: Values him- 
felt upon his word; and appeals to him on this head: 
* You know, Joſeph, ſays he, that | have gone be- 
' yond my promiſes to you, I do to every-body : 
And why ?-—Becauſe it is the beſt way af ening, 
that I have not a grudging or narrow ſpirit, A juft 
© man 
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in her life-time; herſelf refuſing to proſecute: Pretty 


a Rape upon — Again, I ſay, I loved her: She was 


he, better becomes a poor man than qualms. All 
we fay, all we do, all we wiſh for, is a jeſt: He 
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7 man will keep his promiſe: A generous may wit 
© go beyond it. That is my rule? 
He lays it wholly at the lady's door, that they are 


not marry*'d; and laments the diſtance ſhe keeps Vim 


at; which he attributes to Miſs Howe, who, he lays, 


is for ever putting her upon contrivances 3 which 4 


the reaſon, he tells him, that has obliged him to pi, 


off the people at Harlowe-Place upon Mrs. Howe, by 


his aſſiſt ance. wy 

He then takes advantage of the hints Joſeph giveg 
him of Singleton and James Harlowe's cloſeconfe. 
rences:— Since Singleton, ſays he, who has depen. 
* dencies upon James Harlowe, is taught to have ſo 


good an opinion of you, Joſeph, cannot you (ſtil 


* pretending an abhorrence of me, and of my contti- 
_ © vances) propoſe to Singleton to propoſe to James 

© Harlowe (who ſo much thirſts for revenge upon 
me, to aſſiſt him with his whole ſhip's crew, upon 
* occaſion, to carry off his ſiſter, to Leith, where 
* both have houſes, or-eiſewhere ?? 
Tou may tell them, that if this can be affeCted, 
© it will make me raving mad; and'bring.your young 
© Ladyintoal) their meaſures. You can inform them, 
© as from my ſervant, of the diſtance ſhe keeps me 


at, in hopes of procuring her father's. forgiveneſs, 


© by cruelly giving me up, if infiſted upon. That as 


* 


guinea bribe will bring that out, and alſo an infor- 
mation when TI ſhall be at diſtance from her, that 
the enterprize may be ſafely condutted, You may 
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more convenient (which is true) and that I muſt 
be often abſent from her? fie 


[Yao intereſt with Betty, by telling it to her as a 
6 


ſecret, Betty will tell Arabella of it. Arabells wil 


© the only ſecret my ſervant has kept from you, is, 
the place we are in, you make no doubt, that a two 


tell them (Mill as from my ſervant) that we are a- 
bout removing from inconvenient lodgings to others 


If they liſten to your propoſal, you will promote 
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1 be overjoyed at any thing that will help formers her 
© revenge upon me; and will reveal it (if het brother 
« do not) to her uncle Antony. He probably will 
« whiſper it to Mrs. Howe. She can keep nothing 
from her daughter, tho? they are always jangling. 
Her daughter will acquaint my beloved with 1t, 
« And if. it will not, or if it will, come to my ears 
from ſome of thoſe. you can write to me, as itt 
confidence, by way of preventing miſchief, which is 

« the- ſtudy of us both. I can then ſhew it to my be- 

loved. Then will the bg for placing a greater confi- 
© dence in me, That will convince me of her love, 

« which now I am ſometimes ready todoubt. She will 
© be for haſtening to the ſafer lodgings. I ſhall have a 
* pretence to ſtay about her perſon, as a guard. She 
will be co: avinced, that there is no expectation of a 
reconciſiatiog. Vou can give James and Singleton 
© continual falſe ſcents, as I ſhall aired you 3 ſo that 
no miſchief can [poſſibly happen.” 

„And what will be the happy, happy, thrice 
© happy cooſequence.?—-The lady will be mine, in 
Dan hqnourable way, We ſhall all be friends in 
good time, The two guineas will be an agreeable 

addition to the many gratuities] have helped you to, 
by like contrivances, from this ſtingy family. Your 
reputation, both for head and heart, will be 

* heightened. The Blue Boar will alſo be yours. 
Nor ſhall you have the leaſt difficulty about raiſing 
* money to buy the ſtock, if it be worth your while 
© to have it.” 

Betty will likewiſe then be yours. You have both 
* ſaved money, it ſeems. The whole Harlowe family, 
whom you have ſo faithfully ſerved [' Tis ſerving 
them ſurely, to prevent the miſchief which their 
violent ſon would have brought upon them], will 
throw you in ſomewhat towards houſekeeping. I 
will ſtill add to your ſtore. So nothing but happi- 
nels before you! 


& — 


*:. Crow, 
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+ Crow, Joſeph, crow a dunghill of your o. 
* in view: Servants to ſnub lat your pleaſure; , 
© wife to quarrel with or'to Tove, as your. humour 
© leads you: Landlord and Landlady at every word: 
to be paid, inſtead of paying, for your eating and 
drinking. — But not thus happy only in yourſelf. 
© happy in promoting peace and reconciliation he. 
© tween two good-families, in the long run 5 Without 
© hurting any chriſtian ſoul.— 0 Joſeph, honeſt Jo- 


© ſeph! what envy will you raiſe l- And who would cf 1 
© be ſqueamiſh with ſuch profpeCts before him} 1 
- © This one labour crowns your work. If yo can Bu 
get but ſuch'a deſign entertained by them, whether do 
they proſecute it or. not, it will be equally to the fev 
% 1 re 
Tour leving friend, he 
R. LOVvELAer. it, 
TE 57; | Ny | ba 

L E T TEN Wen : 
HP | | N * 
Miſ. CLARISSd Hartows, To Mrs, HTRV IV. 0 
[Incloſed in her laſt to Miſs Hows'] = p 
Hinured Madam, © Thur [day „Aprii 20. 0 
AVING rot had the favour ot an anſwer to a 


letter I took the liberty to write to you on the 
14th, I am in ſome hopes that it may have miſcarried; 
for I had much rather it ſhould, than to have the 
mortification to think, that my aunt Hervey deemed 
me unworthy of the honour of her notice, 
In this hope, having kept a copy of it, and not. 
being able to expreſs myſelf in terms better ſuited ta 
the unhappy circumſtances of things, I tranſcribe and 
incloſe what I then wrote. (a) And | humbly beſeect 
you to favour the contents of it with your intereſt. 
Hitherto it is in my power to perform what I under-- 
take for in this letter: and it would be very on 
TEM 


(4) The con:ents of this letter are given . 140, 14%» 
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ko me to be precipitated upon meaſures, which may 
render the deſirable reconciliation more difficult. 

If, Madam, I were permitted to write to you with 
the-hopes of being aniwered, I would clear my inten- 
tion with regard to the ſtep I have taker, altho' I 
cculd noi acquit my ſelf, perhaps to ſome of my 
ſevereſt judges, of an tmprudence previous to it. 
You, I am ſure, would pity me, if you knew all [ 
could ſav, and how miſerable I am in the forfeiture 
of the good opinion of all my triends. 

| flatter myſelf, that ZAeir favour is yet tetrievable. 
But whatever be the determination at Harlowe-Place, 
do not you, my deareſt aunt, deny me the favour of a 
ſew lines, to inſorm me if there can be any hope of a 
reconciliation upon terms leſs ſhocking than thoſe 
herctofore enndeavoured to be impoſed upon me; or 
if, which God forbid ! I am to be for ever repro- 
bated. 5 5 

At leaſt, my dear aunt, procure fer me the juſtice 
of.my wearing apparel, and the little money, and 
other things, which I wrote to my ſiſter for, and 
mention in the incloſed to you; that I may not be 
deſtitute of common conveniencies, or be under a ne- 
ceſſity to owe an ohligation for ſuch, where (at pre- 
ſent however) | would leaſt of all owe it. | 

Allow me to ſay, that had I defigned what happened, Wl 
I micht, as to the money and jewels, at leaſt, have. 1 
ſaved myſelf ſome of ihe mortifications which I have \ 
ſuffered, and which I ſtil] farther apprehend, if my 
requeſt be not complied with. 

If you are permitted to encourage an eclairciſſe- 

ment of what I hint, I will open my whole heart 
to you, and inform you of every thing. 

[f it be any pleaſure to have me mortified, be 

pleaſed to let it be known, that I am extremely mor- 

tified: And yet it is entirely from my own refleQtions 

that J ain ſo :> Having nothing to find fault with, in 
the 
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the behaviour of the perſon FO whom every evi 
was apprehended. 


The bearer having buſineſs your way. will brin 

me your anſwer on Saturday morning, if you fayoy; chea 
me according to my hopes. I knew not that I ſhoulg * 
have this cpportunity till I had wrote the above, Ci 
F am, ny deareſt aunt, ther 
Your ever dutiful ance 
255 Cr. HART ovs. terre 
from 
Be pleaſed to direct for me, if I am to be 5 * 
voured with a few lines, to be left at Mr. Or. —\ 
good's near Soho- ſquare; and nobody ſhall ever —1 
know of your goodneis to me, if you defire it the! 
to be hept a ſecret. fool 
it n 
EET TER XI VIII. þ 
_ Miſs Hows, To Miſs CLARISSA HaxLows. = 
P Cat. April 22. nit 
Cannot fob my life account for your wretch'steaz- thi 
ing Ways. But he certainly doubts your love of : 
him. In this he is a modeſt man, as well as lomebody his 
elfe ; and tacitly confeſſes, that he does not de ſerve 1 
| It. [ 
Your TIfraelitiſh hankerings after the Egyptian 5 yo 
onions [teſtify'd ſtill more in your letter to your aunt] al 

Your often-repeated regrets for meeting him; for 
being betrayed away by him: Theſe he cannot boar, ſe 
I have been retroſpe Qing the whole of his conduct, tk 
and comparing it with e general character; 5 b 
find, that he is more cor Htenl ly, more uniformly, tl 


mean, revergful, and proud, than either of us once 
imagined. 


From his cradle, as I may ſay, as an only child, and 


a boy, humourſome, {poiled, miſchievous ; the go- 
vernor of his governors. 


A liber- 


vid 
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A libertine in his riper years, hardly regardful of 


appearances 3 ard deſpiſing the Sex in general, for the 
faults of particulars of it, who made themſelves too 
cheap to him. 5 

What has been his behaviour in your family, a 
CLARISSA in view (from the ume your fooliſh bro— 
ther was obliged to take a life from him) but defi- 
ance for dehances?—Getting you into his power by 
terror, by artifice. What politenefs can be exp<Cted 
from ſuch a man ? 

Well, but what in ſuch a ſituation is to be done? 


bo, you muſt deſpiſe him—You muſt hate him 


—if you can—ard run away from him—But whi- 
ther ?—FEſpecially now that your brother is laying 


fooliſh plots to put you in a ſtill worſe condition, as 
it may happen? 


But if you cannot deſpiſe and hate him If you care 
not to break with him, you muſt part with ſome punc- 
tilio's ; and if the ſo doing bring not on the folem- 
rity, you muſt put yourſelf into the protection of 
the ladies of his family. * 

Their reſpe& for you is of itſelf a ſecurity for 
his honour, if there could be any room for doubt. 


And at leaſt, you ſhould remind him of his offer to 


bring one of the Miſs Montague's to attend you at 
your new lodgings in town, and accompany you, till 
all is happily over. 
This, you'll fay, will be as good as declaring your- 
ſelf to be his. And ſo let it. You ought not now to 
think of any thing elſe but to be it. Does not your 
brother's project convince you more and more of 

this ? . z P 
Give over then, my deareſt friend, any thoughts of 
this hopeleſs reconciliation, which has kept you ba- 
lancing thus long. You own, in the letter before me, 
that he made very explicit offers, tho' you give me 
not the very words. - And he gave his reaſons, I per- 
ceive, 
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ceive, with his wiſhes that you ſhould accept them, 
Which very few of the ſorry fellows do; whoſe plea 
is generally but a compliment to our ſelf-loveT1, 
f muſt love them, however preſumptuous and un- 
worthy, becauſe they love us. | 

Were | in your place, and had your charming deli. 
cacies, I ſhould perhaps, do as you do" No doubt 
but | thould expeQ that the man ſhould urge me 
with reſpectful warmth ; that he ſhould ſupplicate 
with conſtancy, and that all his words and action 
fhould tend to the one principal point—Neverthele{c 
if I ſuſpected art or delay, founded upon his doubt; 
of my love, I would either condeſcend to clear up 
his doubts, or renounce him for ever. | 

And in this laſt caſe, I, your Anna Howe, would 


exert myſelf, and either find you a private refuge, or . 


reſolve to ſhare fortunes with you, 
What a wretch, to he ſo eaſily anſwer'd by your 
reference to the arrival of ycur couſin Morden? But 


I am afraid that you was too ſcrupulous :—PFor did 


74 

he not reſent that reference? 

Could we have his account of the matter, I fancy, 
my dear, I ſhould think you over-nice, over - delicate. 
Had you laid hold of his acknow/edged explicitneſs, 
he would have been as much in your power, as now 


you ſeem to be in his ? - Mou wanted not to be told, 
that the perſon who had been tricked into juch a ſtep = 
as you had taken, muſt of neceſſity iubmit to many 


mortifications. 


But were it to me, a girl of ſpirit, as Jam thought 


to be, I do aſſure you, I would in a quarter of an 
hour (all the time 1 would allow to purCtiho in ſuch 


2 Cale as yours) know what he drives at. Since 


either he muſt mean ell or ill. If ill, the fooner 

you know it the better. If well, whoſe modeſty is 

it he diſtreſſes, but that of his owr wiie ? 
And methinks you ſhould endeavour to avoid all 


exaſpe- 
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txaſperating recriminations, as to what you have 
heard of his failure in morals ; eſpecially while you 
are ſo happy» as not to have occaſion to ſpeak of 
them by experience. | 

| grant, that it gives a worthy mind ſome ſatisfac- 
tion, in having borne its teſtimony againſt a bad one: 
But if the teſtimony be not ſeaſonably borne, and 
when the faulty perſon be fitted to receive the cor- 


tection, it may probably rather harden, or make an 


hypocrite, than reclaim him. 

Jam pleaſed, however, as well as you, with his 
making light of your brother's wiſe project Poor 
treature And muſt maſter Jemmy Harlowe, with 


his half-wit, pretend to plot, and conttive miſchief, 


el rail at Lovelace for the ſame things? A witty 
villain deſerves hanging at once (and without cere- 
mony, if you pleaſe) ; but a half-witted one deſerves 


broken bones tir ft, and hanging afterwards. I think 


Lovelace has given his character in few words. 

Be angry at me, if you pleaſe; but as ſure as you 
are alive, now that this poor creature, whom ſome 
call your brother, finds he has ſucceeded in making 
you fly your father's houſe, and that he has nothing 
to fear but your getting into your ewn, and into an 
independence of him, but he thinks himſelf equal 
to any thing, and ſo has a mind to fight Lovelace 
with his own weapons ? 

Don't you remember his pragmatical triumph as, 


told you by your aunt, and prided in by that ſawcy 


Betty Barnes, from his own fooliſh mouth (a) ? 
expect nothing from your letter to your aunt. 
hope Lovelace will never know the contents of it. 


In every one of yours, I ſee that he as warmly re- 
ſents as he dares, the little confidence you have in 


him. I ſhould reſent it too, were I him; and knew 
deſerved better. 


la! See Vol. II. P. 300, 301304, 305. 
Vor. III. NI 5 


Don't 


——— 3 — — 
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Don't be ſcrupulous about cloaths, if you think-o 


putting yourſelt into the prote&10-: ot the ladies of 
Iis family. They know how» matt rs ſtand between 
you and your relations; and love you never the worſe 
for their cruelty.—As to money why will you let 


me offer in vain ? | 


| I know you Won't demand poſſeſſion of Your 


eſtate. But give him a right to demand it for you; 


and that will be ſtill better. 


Adieu, my dear May heaven guide and dire 


you in all your ſteps is the daily prayer of 
| Your ever-affectionate and faithful 
| 5 ANNA Howr, 


e „ 
Mr. BILT ORD, To RO BTIRT LOVELACE, E/; 


Friday, April 21. 


* HOU, Lovelace, haſt been long the entertain- 


er; I the entertained. Nor have I been ſoli— 
citous to animadvert, as thou wenteſt along, upon 
thy inventions, and their tendency. For I believed 
that with all thy airs, the unequalled perfections and 
fine qualities of this lady would always be her pro- 


tection and ſecurity. But now, that I find, thou 


haſt ſo far ſucceeded, as to induce her to come to 


town, and to chooſe her lodgings in a houſe, the | 


people of which will too probably damp and ſuppreſs 


| any». honourable motions, which may ariſe in thy 


mind in her favour ; I cannot help "writing: And 
that profeſſedly in her behalf. 

My inducements to this are not owing to virtue: 
Hut if they were, what hope could I have of affe &- 
ung thee, by pleas ariſing from it? | 

Nor would ſuch a man as thou art be deterr'd, 
were I to remind thee of the vengeance which thou 
mayeſt one day expect, if thou inſulteſt a woman 


of her character, family, and fortune, 


Neither 


(EL 


Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe. 


* Neither are gratitude and honour motives to be 
mentioned in a woman's favour, to men, ſuch as we 
are, who conſider all thoſe of the ſex as fair prize, 
whom we can obtain a power over. For our honour, 
and honour in the general acceptation of the word, 
are two things. | 

What then is my motive? - Why, the true friend- 
ſhip that I bear thee, Lovelace; which makes me 
plead Thy own ſake; and Thy family ſake, in the 
juſtice thou oweſt to this incomparable creature; 
who, however, ſo well deſerves to have her ſake to 
be mentioned as the principal conſideration, _ 

Laſt time I was at M. Hall, thy noble uncle fo 
earneſtly preſſed me to uſe my intereſt to perſuade 
thee to enter the pale, and gave me ſo many family- 
reaſons for it, that I could not help engaging myſelf 


heartily on his fide of the queſtion and the rather, as 


I knew, that thy own intentions with regard to this 


fine woman, were then worthy of ker, And of this 


i aſfured his lordſhip; who was halt-afraid of thee, 
becauſe of the ill uſage thou receivedſt from her fa- 
mily. But now, that the caſe is altered, let me preſ 
the matter home to thee from other conſiderations. 

By what I have heard of this lady's perfections 
from every mouth, as well as from thine, and from 


every letter thou haſt written, where wilt thou find 


ſuch another woman? And why ſhouldſt thou tempt 
her virtue ?—W hy ſhouldſt thou be for trying, where 
there is no reaſon to doubt? — 

Were J in thy caſe, and deſigned to marry, and 
if I preferred a lady, as I know thou doſt This, to all 
the women in the world, I ſhould dread to make 
further tryal, knowing what we know of the ſex, 


fol fear of ſucceeding; and eſpecially if I doubted 


not, that if there were a woman in the world vir- 
tons at heart, it is ſhe. 


And let me te]l thee, Lovelace, that in this lady's 
ſituation, the tryal is not a fair tryal,- Conſidering 


M 2 | | the 


| the depth of thy plots and contr!vances : Cont. 


\ 
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dering the opportunities which I ſee thou muſt haye 
with her, in fpite of her own heart; all her relations 
follies acting in concert, tho unknown to themſelves, 
with thy wicked ſcheming head: Conſidering how 
deſtitute of protection ſhe is: Conſidering the houſe 
ſhe is to be in, where fhe wil be ſurrounded with 
thy implements; {pecious, well-bred, and vente] 
creatures, not eaſily: to be detected when they are 


diſpoſed to preſerve appearances, eſpecially by a 


young, inexperienced lady wholly unacquainted 
with the town: Conſidering all theſe things, Iſay, 
—what glory, what cauſe of triumph, wilt thou 
have, if ſhe mould be overcome? — Thou, too, 2 
man born for intrigue, full of invention, intrepid, 
remorſeleſs, able patiently to watch for thy opportu- 
nity ; not hurried, as mott men, by guſts of violent 
paſhon, which often nip a project in the bud, and 
like the ſnail that was juſt putting out its horns to 
meet the inviter, withdraw into its ſhell=A man 
who has no regard tohis word or oath to the ſex; the 
lady ſcrupulouſly ſtrict to her word, incapable of art 
or deſign; apt therefore to believe well of others 
It would be a miracle it ſhe ſtood ſuch an attempter, 
ſuch attempts, and ſuch ſnares, as I ſee will be laid 
for her. And after all, I fee not when men are ſo 


frail without importunity, that ſo much ſhould be ex- 


peQed from women, daughters of the ſame fathers 
and mothers, and made up of the ſame brittle com- 
rounds [education all the difference], nor where the 
triumph is in ſubduing them. 


May there rot be other Lovelaces, thou aſkeſt, 
who, attracted by her beauty, may endeavour to 


p-evall with her ? 


No; there cannot, I anſwer, be ſuch another 


man, perſon, mind, fortune, and thy character, as 


» bove given, taken in.—If thou imaginedſt there 


could, ſuch is thy pride, that thou wouldſt think the 
worſe of thyſelf. 5 But 


: Miſs Clariſſa Harfowe, 245 

gut let me touch upon thy predominant paſſion, 
' Revenge; for Love ¶ What can be the love of a rake ? | 
c but ſecond to that, as I have &.ten told thee, tho? 
it has ſet thee into raving a1 me What poor pre- 
tences for revenge are the difficulties thou hadſt in 
getting her off ; allowing that ſhe had run a riſque 
of being Solmes's wife, had ſhe ſtaid ; her inj uncti- 
ons ſo cruelly turned upon her; and her preference 
of the ſingle life If theſe are other than pretences, 
why thankeſt thou not thoſe who-threw her into thy 
power ?—Beſides, are not the pretences thou makeſt 
for further trial, moſt ingratefully, as well as con- 
tradictorily, founded upon the ſuppoſition of error in 
ker occaſioned by her favour to thee? 

And let me, for the utter confuſion of thy poor 
pleas of this nature, aſk thee—Would ſhe, in thy 
opinion, bad ſhe willingly gone off with thee, have 
been intitled to better quarter? For a miſtreſs in- 
deed ſhe might: But wouldſt thou for a wife have 

had cauſe to like her half ſo well, as now ? 

'That ſhe loves thee, wicked as thou art, and cruel 
as a panther, there is no reaſon to doubt, Yet, what 
a command has ſhe over herfelf, that ſuch a penetrat- 
ing ſelt-flatterer.as thyſelf, art ſometimes ready to 
doubt it? "Tho? perſecuted on the one hand, as ſhe 
was by her own family, and attracted on the other, 
by the ſplendour of thine ; every one of whom wiſhes 
tor, and courts her to rank herſelf among them ? 

Thou wilt perhaps think, that I have departed 
from my propoſition, and pleaded the lady's ſake 
more than ine in the above——But no ſuch thing. 
All that T have written, is more in thy behalf than 
in hers— Since ſhe may make thee happy—But it is 
next to impoſſible, I ſhould think, if ſhe preſerves 
her delicacy, that thou canſt make her ſo. I need 
not give my reaſons. Thou'lt have ingenuity enough, 
J dare lay, were there occaſion for it, to ſubſcribe 
do my opinion. 1 
M 3 plead 
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I plead not for the ſtate from any great liking td 
it myſelf. Nor have I, at preſent, thoughts of en. 
tering into it. But as thou art the laſt of thy name: 
as thy family is of note and figure in thy country 
and as thou thyſelf thinkeſt that thou ſhalt one dar 
marry; is it poſſible, let me aſk thee, that thou 
canſt have fuch another opportunity as thou now 
haſt, if thou letteſt this ſlip ? A lady, in her family 
and fortune, not unworthy of thine own [tho thou 
art ſo apt frem pride of anceſtry, and pride of 
heart, to ſpeak ſlightly of the families thou diſlikeſt]; 
ſo celebrated for beauty; and ſo noted at the ſame 
time for prudence, for /cul (1 will ſay, inſtead of 
ſenſe), and for virtue? | 

If thou art not ſo narrow-minded an elf, as to 
prefer thy own ſingle ſatisfaction to poſterity, thou, 
who ſhouldſt wiſh to beget children for duration, 
will not poſtpone till the rake's uſual time; that is 
to fay, till diſeaſcs or years, or both, lay hold of 
thee; ſince in that caſe thou wouldſt intitle thyſelf 


them a Being altogether miſerable : A Being, which 
they will be obliged to hold upon a worſe tenure than 
that fenant · courteſy, which thou calleſt the worſt (a); 
to wit, upon the dofor's courteſy ; thy deſcendants 
alſo propagating (if they ſhall live, and be able to pro- 
pagate) a wretched race, that ſhall intail the curſe, 
or the reaſon for it, upon remote generations. 

Wicked as the ſober world accounts us, we have 
not yet, it is to be hoped, got over all compunction. 
Altho' we find religion againſt us, we have not yet 
preſumed to make a religion to ſuit our practices. We 
deſpiſe thoſe who do. And we know better than to 


of rewards and puniſhments. But as we have ſo much 
youth and health in hand, we hope to have time for 
repentance. That is to ſay, in plain Engliſh. [Nor 


(a) See p. 146. 


to the curſes of thy legitimate progeny for giving 


be even doubters. In ſhort, we believe a future ſtate | 


think 
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think t thon me too grave, Lovelace : Thou art 

ave ſometimes, though not often], we hope to 
ve to ſenſe, as long as ſenſe can reliſh, and-purpoſe 
to reform when we can ſin no longer. 

And ſhall this admirable wo nan ſuffer for her 

-nerous endeavours to ſet on foot thy reformation ; 
and for inſiſting upon”Þproofs of the ſincerity of thy 
profeſſions, before ſhe will be thine ? 

Upon the whole matter, let me wiſh thee to con- 
ſider well what thou art about, before thou goeſt a 
ſtep further in the path which thou haſt chalked out 
for n to tread, and art juſt going to enter into. 
Hitherto all is ſo far right, that if the lady miſtruſts 
thy honour, ſhe has no proofs. Be honeſt to her, 


then, in fer ſenſe of the word. None of thy com- 


panions, thou knoweſt, wilt offer to laugh at what 
thou doſt. And if they ſhould (on thy entering into 
a ſtate which haſt bn ſo much ridiculed by thee, 
and by all of us), thou haſt one advantage: I is this; 
that thou canſt not be aſhamed, 


Deferring to the poſt day to cloſe my letter, I find 


one left far my couſin Oſgood, to be forwarded to 
the lady. It was brought within theſe two hours 
by a particular hand, and has a Harlowe-ſeal upon 
it. As it may therefore be of importance, I diſpatch 
it with my own, by my ſervant, poſt-haſte (a). 


| ſuppoſe you will ſoon be in town. Without the 


lady, I hope. Farewel. 


Be honeſt, and be happy. 
vet. April aa. 4 f 


Jonn BEeLFoRy. 


(a) This letter was from her ber Arabella. See Let- 


Er liii. 
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Mrs. HER VET, Te Miſs CLARIssA HART. 
135 [/n enfwer to Letter xlvii.] 


Dear Niece, 
T would be hard not to write a few lines, ſo much 
I prefled to write, to one I ever loved: Your for- 
mer letter I received, yet was not at liberty to an- 
{wer it. I break my word to anſwer you now. 
Strange informations are every day received about 
you. The wretch you are with, we are told, is 
every hour triumphing aud defying—Muſt not theſe 
infomations aggravate ? You know the uncontroul- 
ableneſs of the man. He loves his own humour bet- 
ter than he loves you—though ſo fine a creature as 
you are; I warn'd you over and over: No young 
lady was ever more warn'd !\—=\Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe 
to do ſuch a thing! | 
Lou might have given your friends the meeting, 
If you had held your averfion, it would have been 
complied with. As ſoon as I was intruſted myſelf 
with their intention to give up the point, I gave you 
a hint—a dark one perhaps (a) !—But who would 
have thought—O Miſs—Such an artful flight !— 
Such cunning preparation | 5 
But you want to clear up things at can you 
clear up? Are you not gone off? — With a Lovelace 
too? lat, my dear would you clear up? Ss 
You did not deſign to go, you ſay. Why did you 
meet him then, chariot-and-ſix, horſemen, all pre- 
pared by him ? O, my dear, how Art produces Art! 
—— Will it be believed ?—lf it would, what power 


will he be thought to have had over you !—He |— 
Who ?—Lovelace /-—The vileſt of libertines! 
Over whom ?—A Clariſſa Harlowe |——Was Fon: 

ove 


(a) See Vol. ii. p. 302. 
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love for ſuch a man above your reaſon? Abo ve 
our reſolution ? What credit would a belief of 
this, if believed, bring you ? How mend the 
matter: — Oh! that you had ftood the nextmect- 
i 
Pl tell you all that was intended, if you had. 
It was indeed imagined, that you would not have 
been able to reſiſt your father's intieaties and com- 
mands. He was reſolved to be all condeſcenſion, if 
anew you had not provoked him. love my Clary 
Harlewe, ſaid he, but an hour before the killing 
tidings were brought him; J love her as my life; J 
will kneel ta her, if nothing elſe will do, to prevail 
upon her to oblige me f 
Your father and mother (reverſe to what ſhould 
have been!) would have humbled themſelves to you : 


And if you could have denied them, and refuſed to 


fign the ſettlements previous to the meeting, they 
would have yielded, althe' with regret. 

But it was preſumed, ſo naturally fweet your tem- 
per, ſo ſelf-denying, as they thought you, that you 
could nat have withſtood them, notwithſtanding all 
your diflike of the one man, without a greater degree 
of headftrong paſſion for the ofher, than you had 
given any of us reaſon to expect from you. 

If you had, the meeting on Wedneſday, would 
have been a lighter trial to you. You would have 


been preſented to all your aſſembled friends, with a 


ſhort ſpeech only, That this was the young creature, 


till very lately faultleſs, condeſcending, and ob- 


” 


liging, now having cauſe to glory in a triumph 
over the wills of father, mother, uncles, the moſt 
indulgent ; over family intereſts, family views, 
and preferring her own wall to every -body's z and 
this for a tranſitory preference to perſon only; the 
morals of the men not to be compared with each 
other's,? WL 

M 5 Thus 
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Thus complied with, and perhaps bleſſed, by your 


father and mother, and the conſequences of your dif. * 


obedience deprecated in the folemneſt manner b 
your inimitable mother, your generoſity would have 


been appealed to, ſince your duty would have been 


found too weak an inducement, and you would haye 
been bid to withdraw for one half-hour's conſiders. 
tion: Then would the ſeitlements have been again 
tendered for your ſigning, by the perſon leaſt diſo. 
bliging to you; by your good Norton perhaps; ſhe 


perhaps ſeconded by your father again: And if again 
refuſed, you would again have been led in, to declare 


ſuch your refuſal. Some reſtrictions, which you 


yourſelf had propoſed, would have been inſiſted upon. 


You would have been permitted to go home with me, 
or with your uncle Antony [which, not agreed upon, 
becauſe they hoped you might be prevailed with], 
there to tarry tillthe arrival of your couſin Morden; 
or till your father could have borne to ſee you; or till 
aſſured, that the views of Lovelace were at an end. 

This the intention, your father ſo ſet upon your 


compliance, ſo much in hopes that you would have 
yielded, that you would have been prevailed upon by 


methods ſo condeſcending and ſo gentle; no wonder 
that he, in particular, was like a diſtracted man, when 


be heard of your flight—of your flight, ſo premedi- 


tated ;—with your ivy ſummer-houſe dinings, your 
arts to blind me, and all of us naughty, naughty 
young creature! „„ „ 

I, for my part, would not believe it, when toldof it. 


Your uncle Hervey would not believe it. We rather 
expected, we rather feared, a ſtill more deſperate ad- 
venture. There could be but one more deſperate, 


and I was readier to have the caſcade firſt reſortedto, 


"than the garden back-door—Your mamma fainted 
away, while her heart was torn between the two ap- 


prehenſions—Your father, poor man! your father, 
was beſide himſelf for near an hour. To this day he 
: | can 


„ Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe. 2 $1 


tin hardly bear your name: Yet can think of no- 
body elſe. Your merits, my dear, but aggravate your 
fault. Something of freſh aggravation almoſt every 
hour. —How can any favour be expected ? | 
am ſorry for it; but am afraid, nothing you aſk 
will be complied wititn pol 
Why mention you, my dear, the ſaving you from 
mortifications z who have gone off with a man? 
What a poor pride is it to ſtand upon any, thing 
elſe? N 5 +7 e 

dare not open my lips in your favour. No- body 
dare. Your letter muſt ſtand by itfelf. This has 
cauſed me to ſend it to Harlowe-place. Expect there- 
fore great ſeverity, May you be enabled to ſupport 
the lot you have choſen | O my dear ! how unhappy 
have you made every-body ! Can you expect to be 
happy? Your father wiſhes you had never been born. 
Your poor mother But why: ſhould I afflict you? 
There is now no help !—You muſt be changed in- 
deed, if you are net very unhappy yourſelf in the 
refle ctions your thoughtful mind muſt ſuggeſt to you, 
You muſt now make the beſt of your lot. Yet 
vat married, it ſeems! i . 
t is in your power, you ſay, to perform whatever 


. 
nn 


1 you ſhall. undertake to do: You may deceive your- 
= ſelf: You hope that your reputation, and your 
1 friends favour, may be retrieved, Never, never, 
p 1 both, I doubt ; if either. Every offended perſon (and 
that is all who loved you, and are related to you) 
3 muſt join to reſtore you: When can theſe be of 
* ene mind, in a caſe fo notoriouſly wrong? 
£ It would be very grievous, you fay, to be preci- 
, pitated upon meaſures, that may make the deſirable 
x reconciliation more difficult. Is it new, my dear, a 
4 time for you to be afraid of being precipitated? At 
3 preſent, if ever, there can be no thought of rec onei- 
' lation, The upſhot of your precipitation muſt firſt 


8 be ſeen. There may be murder yet, as far as we know. 


1 e 
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Will the man you are with, part willingly with you } 


If not, what may be the conſequence ? If he w- V 


Lord bleſs me ! what ſhall we think of his reafons for 
it ?—l will fly this thought.—I know your purity— 
But, my dear, are you not out of all protection? — 
Are you not unmarried ?—Have you not (makin 
your daily prayers uſelefs) thrown yourſelf into temp- 
tation? And is not the man the moſt wicked of 
plotters? 7 
Tou havehitherto, you ſay (and I think, my dear, 
with an air unbecoming your declared penitence), no 


fault tofind with the behaviour of a man from whom 


every evil was apprehended: Like Cæſar to the Ro- 
man augur, which I heard you tell of, who had bid 
him Beware of the ides of March : The ides of March, 
ſaid Cæſar, ſgeing the augur among the croud, as he 
marched in ſtate tothe ſenate-houſe, which he never 


was to return from alive, The ides of March are come. 


But they are not paft, the augur reply'd. Make the 
application, my dear : May you be able to make this 
reflection upon his good behaviour to the laſt of your 
knowledge of him ! May he behave himſelf better 
to you, than he ever did to any-body elſe whom he 
had power over! Amen! | 


No anſwer, I beſeech you. I hope your meſſenger 
will not tell any-body that I have written to you. 


And I dare ſay you will not ſhew what I have writ- 
ten to Mr. Lovelace For I have written with the 
leſs referve, depending upon your prudence. 
You have my prayers. g 

My Dolly knows that I write. Nobody does : 
"Not even Mr. Herve... 
Dolly would have ſeveral times written: But hav- 
Ing defended your fault with heat, and with a partia- 
lity that alarmed us [Such a fall as yours, my dear, 
mu be alarming to all parents], ſhe has been forbid- 
den, on pain cf loſing our favour for ever: And this 
at your family's requeſt, as well as by her father's 
commands. 


You 


r 4 
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Fou have the poor girl's hourly prayers, however, 


u: | 
7 7 will tell you, tho' ſhe knows not What I do, as well 
for 8 thoſe of 1 
. | Your truly afflicted aunt, 
— Friday, Atril 21. | D. HER VEY- 
n | 9 
8 LETTER LI 
of | 

Miſs CLariS8A HARLOWE, To Miſt Hows. 
L | —_— 
5 [With the preceeding.) 
m Y | 
Yo _ Sat. Mern. April 22. 
id Have juſt now received the incloſed from my aunt 
k, Hervey. Be pleaſed, my dear, to keep her ſecret 
Ee of having written to the unhappy wretch, her niece, 
Jy I may go to London, I ſee, or where I will. No 
f matter what becomes of mc. 1 | 
82 [ was the willinger to ſuſpend my journey thither, 
5 | till] heard from Harlowe-Place. I thought if I could 
r be encouraged to hope for a reconciliation, I would 


let this man lee, that he ſhould not have me in his 
ower, but upon my own terms, if at all. 

But I find I muſt be Ais, whether I will or not; 
B and perhaps thro? ſtill. greater mortifications than 
_ thoſe great ones which I have already met with.— 
And muſt I beſo abſolutely thrown upon a man, with 
whom I am not at all ſatisfhed! | 
My letter is ſent, you ſee, to Harlowe-Place. My 
heart akes for the reception it may meet with there. 
| One comfort only ariſes to me from its being ſent ; 

That my aunt will clear herſelf, by the communica- 

. tion, from the ſuppofition of having correſponded 
with the poor creature whom they have all determined 
to reprobate. It is no ſmall part, of my misfortune, 

that I have weakened the confidence one dear friend 

has in another, and made one look cool upon another. 

My poor couſin Dolly, you ſee, has reaſon to regret 

this, as well as my aunt. Miſs Howe, my dear Miſs 

Howe, 


%- * - 
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Howe, is but too ſenſible of the effects of my fault; 
having had more words with her mother on my act 
count, than ever ſhe had on any other. Vet the 
man who has drawn me into all this evil, I muſt be 
thrown upon |—Much did I conſider, much did! 
apprehend, before my fault, ſuppoſing I were to be 
guilty of it: But I ſaw it not in all its ſhocking 
lights. | 
And now, to know that my father, an hour before 
he received the tidings of my ſuppoſed flight, owned 
that he loved me as his life: That he would havebeen | 
all condeſcenſion: That he would — Oh! my dear 
how lender, how mortifyingly tender, now in him! 
My aunt need not have been afraid, that it ſhould he 
known, that ſhe has ſent me ſuch a letter as this!=Aa 
farher to KNEEL to a daughter There would nat 
indeed have been any bearing of that What ! 
ſhould have done in ſuch a caſe, I know not. Death 
would have been much more welcome to me, than 
ſuch a fight, on ſuch an occaſion, in behalf of a man 
ſo very, very diſguſtful to me! But I had. deſerved 
annihilation, had I ſuffered my father to. kneel in 
Vain. 11 
et, had but the ſacrifice of inclination and perſonal 
preference been all, leſs than KN EE LIN G ſhould have 
done. My duty ſhould have been the conqueror of 
my inclination. But an averſion an averſion ſo very 
ſincere The triumph of a cruel and ambitious bro- 
ther, ever fo uncontroulable, joined with the inſults 
of an envious ſiſter, bringing wills to theirs, which 
otherwiſe would have been favourable to me: The 
marriage - duties ſo very ſtrong, ſo ſolemnly to be 
engaged for: The marriage intimacies (permit me to. 
ſay to you, my friend, what the pureſt, altho* with 
apprehenſion, muſt think of) ſo very intimate : My 
ſelf one, who never looked upon any duty, much lels. 
a voluntarily-vowed one, with indifference ; could it 
have been honeſt in me to have given my hand + an 
5 odious 
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vious hand, and to have conſented to ſuch a more . 
"han reluctant, ſuch an immiſcible union, if I may ſo 
call it: For life oo |-—-Did I not think more and 

deeper than moſt young creatures think; did I not 
weigh, did | not reflect; I might perhaps bave been 
eſs obſtinate,—Delicacy (may I preſume to call it?) 
thinking, weighing, reflection, are not bleſſings (I have 
got found them ſuch) in the degree I have them. I 
wiſh | had been able, in ſome vety nice caſes, to have 
known w hat indifference was; yet not to have my ig- 
nance imputable to me as a fault. Oh! my dear! 
the finer ſenſibilities, it I may ſuppoſe mine tobe ſuch, 
make not happy ! 

What a method had my friends intended to take 
with me !—'T his, I dare ſay, was a method chalked 
out by my brother. He, I ſuppofe, was to have pre- 
ſented me to all my aſſembled friends, as the daugh- 
ter capable of preferring her own will to the wills of 
them all. It would have been a ſore trial, no doubt. 
Would to heaven, however, | had ſtood it Let the 
iſſue have been what it would, would to heaven I had 
ſtood it! mY ES 

There may be murder, my aunt ſays. This looks 
33 if ſhe knew of Singleton's raſh plot. Such an up- 
ſhot, as ſhe calls it, of this unhappy affair, Heaven 
avert! 

She flies a thought that J can % dwell upon—A 
true! thought !-—But ſhe has a poor opinion of the 
purity ſhe compliments me with, if the thinks, that 
lam not, by God's grace, above temptation from 
this ſex. Altho” I never ſaw a man, whoſe perſon [ 
could like, before this man; yet his faulty character 
allowed me but little merit from the indifference I pre- 
tended to on his account. But, now I ſee him in 
nearer lights, L like him leſs than ever.— Indeed, I 
neyer liked him fo little as now. Upon my word, I 
think J could hate him (if I do not already hate him) 
ſooner than any man I ever thought tolerably of. —A 


good 
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good reaſon why: Becauſe [ have been more diſan. | 
pointed in my expectations of him; altho' they wore 1 - 


were ſo high, as to have made him my choice in 


ference to the ſingle life, had that been permitted me 


Still, if the giving him up for ever will make my ine 
to reconciliation eaſy, and if they will ſignify as much 
to me, they will ſee that I never will be Ai: For! 


have the vanity to think my foul his ſouPs ſuperior. 


You will ſay I rave: Forbidto write to my aunt, 


and taught to deſpair of reconcihation, you, my dear, 


muſt be troublea with my paſſionate reſentments-. 
What a wretch was I to meet him, and thereby to 


leave it not in my power to ſtand the general meet- 


ing with my friends I— All would now have been | 


over — And who can tell, when my preſent diſtreſſes 

will? —Rid of both men, I had been now perhaps at 
my aunt Hervey's, or at my unete Antony's ; wiſh- 
ing for my couſin Morden's arrival; who might have 
accommodated all. e 

I intended, indeed, to have ſtood it And, if had, 
how knowl by whoſe name I might now have been 
called? For how fhould I have reſiſted a condeſcend- 
ing, a Fneeling father, had he been able to have kept 
his temper with me! „ 

Yet my aunt ſays, de would have relented if J 
bad not. Peraps he would have been moved by my 
humility, before he could have ſhewn ſuch undue 
condeſcenſion. Such temper as he would have re- 
ceived me with, might have been improved upon in 
my favour. And that he had deſigned u/#imately to 
relent, how it clears my friends, at leaſt to them- 
felves, and condemns me! O why were my aunt's 
hints [I remember them now] ſo very dark ?—Yetl 
intended to have returned after the interview; and 


then perhaps ſhe would have explained herſelf. —O | 


this artful, this deſigning Lovelace l- Let I muſt re- 
peat, that moſt ought I to blame myſelf for meeting 
him, | But 


pre- 
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hut far, far, be baniſhed from me, fruitleſs recrimi- 
* 


nation! Far baniſhed, becauſe fruitleſs! Let me wrap 
myſelf about in the mantle of my integrity, and 
ike comfort in my unfaulty intention ! Since it is 
dow too late to look back, let me colle& all my 
fortitude, and endeavour to ſtand thoſe ſhafts of an- 
ery providence, which it will not permit me to ſhun! 
That, whatever the trials may be, which I am de- 
fined to undergo, I may not behave unworthily in 
them ; but come out amended by them. 

join with me in this prayer, my beloved friend 
for your own honours ſake as well as for love's ſake, 
join with me in it: Leſt a deviation on my fide 
ſhould, with the cenſo:15us, caſt a ſhade upon a 
friendſhip, which has no body, no levity, in it, and 
whoſe baſis is improvement, as well in the greater 
25 leſſer duties, | 

Ct, HAATOWX. 


LETTER Ul. 
Miſs Clarissa HARLO WI, To Miſs Howe, 
Saturday, P. M. Abril 23. 
My beſt, my only friend! Now indeed is my 


heart broken !—It has received a blow it never 
will recover ! Think not of correſponding with a 


wretch who now ſeems abſolutely devoted | How can 


tbe otherwiſe, if a parent's curſes have the weight I 
always attributed to them, and have heard ſo many 
inſtances of their being followed by! Ves, my dear 
Miſs Howe, ſuperadded to all my afflictions, I have 
the conſequences of a fatbher's curſe to ſtruggle with! 
How ſhall I ſupport this reflection My paſt and 
my preſent ſituation ſo much authorizing my appre- 
henfions |! N 
[ have, at laſt, a letter ſrom my unrelenting ſiſter, 
Would to heaven I had nct provoked it, by my 2 
con 
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cond letter to my aunt Hervey. It lay ready for m 
it ſeems. The thunder ſlept, till I awakened it [ 
incloſe the letter itſelf. Tranſcribe it! cannot. Ther, 
is no bearing the thoughts of it: For (ſhocking * | 
flection !) the curſe extends to the life beyond this, | 

I am in the depth of vapouriſh deſpondency. | 
can only repeat, ſhun, fly, correſpond not with 1 
wretch ſo devoted, as . 5 
f Tour CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


LETTER Mn 


To Mifs ClarwsA HARLoOws. 


Ta be left at Mr. Oſgood's, near Soho-Square, | 


5 5 Friday, April 21, lea 
1 was expected you would ſend again to me, or wh 
to my aunt Hervey, The incloſed has lain ready coi 
for you therefore by direction. You will have no N. 
anſwer from any- body, write to whom you will, and ev 
as 9ften as you will, and what you vill, —— to 
It was deſigned to bring you back by proper au- rie 
thority, or to ſend you whither the diſgraces you ha 
have brought upon us all, ſhould be in the likelieſt ni 
way, after a while to be forgotten. But I believe gi 
that deſign is over: So you may range ſecurely : No- an 
body will think it worth while to give themſelves any 
trouble about you. Yet my mamma has obtained Fe 
leave to ſend you your cloaths, of all ſorts: But your hi 
cloaths only. This is a favour you'll ſee by the within 
letter not deſigned you: And new not granted for th 
your ſake, but becauſe my poor mother cannot bear — 
in her ſight any thing you uſed o wear. Read the WWF tt 


incloſed, and tremble. 
ARABELLA HARLOWE. 
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70 the moſt ungrateful and undutiful of daughters, 
Harlowe-Place, Sat. April 15. 


Siſter that was, 3 
OR I know not what name you are permitted, to 
chioſe to go by. Ts 

You have filled us all with-diſtraftion. My father, 


in the firit agitations of his mind, on diſcovering 


your wicked, your ſhameful elopement, imprecated 
on his knees, a fearful curſe upon you, Tremble at 
the recital of it !-—-No leſs, than © that you may 
© meet your puniſhment, both here and Hereafter, by 
„means of the very wretch in whom you have 
© choſen to place your wicked confidence.” WT 

Your cloat hs will not be ſent you. You ſeem, by 
leaving them behindyou, to have been ſecure of them, 
whenever you demanded them. But perhaps you 
could think of nothing but meeting your fellow: 
Nothing but how to get off your forward ſelf For 
every thing ſeems to have been forgot, but what was 


to contribute to your wicked flight. Vet, you judged 


right, perhaps, that you would have been detected, 


had you endeavoured to get off your cloaths !—Cun- 
ning creature | not to make one ſtep that we could 


guels at you by !-=-Cunning to effect your own ruin, 
and the diſgrace of all the family | 
Put does the wretch put you upon writing for 
your things, for fear ycu ſhould be too expenſive to 
him ?—That's it, I ſuppoſe. . 
Was there ever a giddier creature ?—Yet this is 
the celebrated, the blazing Clariſſa - Clariſſa, what 2 


D Harloroe, no doubt And Harlowe it will be, to 


the diſgrace of us all !— 
Your drawings and your pieces are all taken down; 
as is alſo your own whole length picture, in the Van- 


dyke taſte, from your late parlour: They are taken 
down, and thrown into your cloſet, which will be 


nailed 
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nailed up, as if it were not a part of the houſe the 


to periſh together: For who can bear to ſee then? ie l 

Fet, how did they uſe to be ſhewn to every-body : fruit! 

the former, for the magnifying of your dainty finger. IN 

works ; the latter for the imputed dignity [dignity none 

now in the duſt I] of your boaſted figure Ca); ant 

this by thofe fond: parents whom you have run away 

from with ſo zwmch, yet with ſo little contrivance! 

My brother vows revenge upon your libertine— 

For the family's fake he vows it—Not for yours | MY 


For he will treat you, he declares, like a commer 
creature, if ever he fees you: And doubts not, tha, 
this will be your fate. 

My uncle Harlowe renounces you for ever. 

So does my uncle Antony. 

So does my aunt Hervey. 


So do J, bafe unworthy creaturel—The diſgrace WI ** © 
of a good family, and the property of an infamot; nd: 
rake, as queſtionleſs you will ſoon find yourſelf, if WM fl 
you are not already | | 7 wor! 
| Your books, ſince they have not taught you what T 
belongs to your family, to your ſex, and to you they 
education, will not be ſent you. Your money nei their 
ther. Nor yet the jewels ſo undeſervedly made WI N 
yours! For it is wiſhed you may be ſeen a beggar frat 
along London ſtreets! own 
If all this is heavy, lay your hand to your heart, Alm 
and aſk yourſelf, why you have deſerved it ? 28 I 
Every gentleman, whom your pride taught you to F 
reject with fcorn (Mr. Solmes excepted, who hon. wer 
ever, has reaſon to rejoice that he miſſed you), tr. ovel 
_umphs in your ſhameful elopement ; and now knovs kno! 
how to account for his being refuſed. ng 

| Your worthy Norton is aſhamed of you, and \ 
mingles her tears with your mamma's ; both re ptoach. ane 
| | A ſays 

(a) This picture is drawn as big asthe life by Mr. High 2 


more, and is in his prfſefron, | 
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7 


— 


het 4g themſelves for their ſhares in you, and 1 in for 

em? ſſuitleſs an education. 

dy ; Kyery-body, in ſhort, is aſhamedof you: But 

ay none more than 

* ARABELLA HARLOWE. 

way 3 . 
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f Je Miſs Hows, To A. CLARISSA HaxLoOws. 

mon = 

that Tueſday, April 2 8. 
Cabal; be not dejected; do not deſpond, 
my deareſt and beſt-beloved friend. God Al- 

mighty is juſt and gracious, and gives not his aſſent 
grace to raſh and anhuman curſes. If he did, malice, envy, 


and the blackeſt paſſions, in the blackeſt hearts would 
triumph, and the beſt (blaſt by the malignity of the 
worſt) would be miſerable an both worlds. 
This malediQtion ſhews only, what manner of ſpirit 
they are of, and how much their ſordid views exceed 
their parental love. Tis allrage and diſappointment, 
my dear; diſappointment in deſigns proper to be fru- 
ſtrated; and all you have to grieve for is, that their 
own raſhneſs will turn upon their own hearts, God 


Almighty cannot ſucceed a curſe ſo preſumptuous, 
as to be carried into his futurity |! 


monk 


if, i 


What 
your 
nei 
made 


eggar 


heart, 


50 16 Fie upon them I—Fie upon them, will all the 
how. BY world ſay, who ſhall come to the knowledge of ſuch 
), tri overflowing venom !—And the more, when all ſhall 


know, that what they reſent ſo outragiouſly, is owe- 
ing to theinſelves! 

My mother blames me ſor this wicked laiter,; ; 
and me pities you; and, of her own accord, wiſhed 
me to wiite to comfort you, for this once: For ſhe 
lays, It is pity your heart, which was ſo noble (and 
when the ſenſe of vour fault, ard the weight ot a pa- 


rent's cuiſe, are ſo ſtrong upon you), ſhould be 
quite broken. 


knows 


„ and 
roach: 


10g 


High 


Lord 
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Lord bleſs me, how your aunt writes Can the e ſub 
be two rights and two wrongs in palpable caſes!— view. 


But, my dear, ſhe muſt be wrong: So they all hays not pro 
been, juſtify themſelves now as they will, They can enjoy 1 


only juſtify themſelves fo themſelves from ſelfiſh prin. villain 
ciples, relolving to acquit not fairly to try themſelye. have p 
Did your unkind aunt, in all the tedious progreſ of ur fa 
your contentions with them, give you the leaſt hope 1 * 
of their relenting ?—Her dark hints I now recolle& Je tc 
as well as you. But why was any thing good or hopes it is o 
ful to you, to be darkly hinted ?=How eaſy was it ſeem 
for her, who pretended always, to love you fo well]; ſhe be 
for her, who can give ſuch flowing licence to her pen rom 
for your hurt; to have given you one word, one line beſt, 
(in confidence) of their pretended change of meaſure; let e. 
But don't mind their after pretences, my dear Al work 
of them ſerve but for tacit confeſſions of their vile into! 
uſage of yon. I will keep your aunt's ſecret, never by ſu 
fear. I would not, on any conſideration, that my | * 
mother ſhould ſee it. | 1 third 
You will now fee, that you have nothing left, but mot! 
to overcome all ſcrupulouſneſs, and marry as ſoon Wet. 
as you have opportunity. Determine upon this my 5 
dear. 5 . N of tl 


| will give you a motive for it regarding myſelf, 


For this I have reſolved, and this l have vowed [0 | 
friend, the beſt beloved of my heart, be not angry TOM 
with me for it!] * That ſo long as your happiness 1s ny 
© in ſuſpence, I will never think of marrying.” In gen 
juſtice to the man I ſhall have, I have vowed this: _ 3 
For my dear muſt I not be miſerable, if you are lo? ſor 
And what an unworthy wife muſt I be to any man, It, 
who cannot have intereſt enough in my heart, to An 
make his obl.gingneſsa balance for an affli ion he has i n 
not cauſed? far 
| would ſhew Lovelace your ſiſter's abominable ab 
letter, were it to me. I incloſe it. It ſhall not have a th 
place in this houſe. This will enter him of courſe into V1 


the 
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Ge ſubje dt, which now you ought to have moſt in 
view. Let him ſee what you ſuffer for him. He can- 
not prove baſe to ſuch anexcellence. I ſhould never 
enjoy my head or my ſenſes, ſhould this man prove æ 
villain to you! With a merit ſo exalted, you may 
have puniſhment more than enough for your involun- 
ary fault, in that huſband. 

| would not have you be too ſure, that their pro- 
jedt to ſcize you isover. The words intimating, that 
it is over, in the letter of that abominable Arabella, 
ſeem calculated to give you ſecurity. She only ſays, 
ſhe believes that deſign is over. And ] do not yet find 
from Miſs Lloyd, that it is diſavowed. So it will be 
beſt, when you are at London, to be private, and to 


worſt ; for I would not, for the world, have you fall 
into the hands of ſuchflaming and malevolent ſpirits, 
by ſurprize. - | 8 | 

| will myſelf be content to direct to you at ſome 
third place; and that I may have it to aver to my 
mother, or to any other, if occaſion be, that I know 
not where you are. : 

Beſides, thismeaſurewillmake you leſs apprehenſive 
of the conſequences of their violence, ſhould they re- 


ſelf ſolve to attempt to carry you off in ſpite of Lovelace. 
o { vould have you direct to Mr. Hickman, even 
gry your anſwer to this, I have reaſon for it. Beſides, 
© i my mamma, notwithſtanding this particular indul- 
In gence, 1s very poſitive. En 
his: I would not have you dwell on the ſhocking occa- 
fo? ſion. I know how it muſt affect you. But don't let 
nan, it. Try to make light of it Forget it you can't]: 
, 10 And purſue other ſubje&ts IT he ſubje &s before you. 
* And let me know your progreſs, and what he ſays [So 
far may you enter into this hateful ſubjeA] to this 
able adominable letter and diabolical curſe. 1 expe that 
ve 4 this will aptly introduce the grand topic between you, 
into without needing a mediator, 


the Come, 


lt every dire &ion be to a third place; for fear of the 


N 
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Come,-my dear, when things are at worſt, ther 
muſt mend. Good often comes when evil is expe. 


ed. Happily improvedupon, this very curſe may turn 


. 


to a bleſſing.— But if you deſpond, there can be ng 
hopes of cure. — Don't let them break your heart; 
for that, it is plain to me, is now what ſome people 
have in view to do. | En 


How poor, to with-hold from you your books, your | 


preſent want, ſince they will vouchſafe to ſend your 


cloaths.—I ſent fifty guineas by the bearer, incloſed 
in ſingle papers in my Norris's Miſcellanies. I charge 


You, as you love me, return them not. 


I have more at your ſervice. So if you like no: 
your lodgings, or his behaviour, when you get to 
town, leave both out of hand, 1 

1 would adviſe you to write to Mr. Morden with- 
out delay. If he intends for England, it may haſten 
him. And you'll do very well till he can come. But 
ſurely Lovelace is bewitched, if he takes not his hap- 
pineſs from your conſent, before that of Mr. Morden's 
is made needful by his arrival. | 

Come, my dear, be comforted. All is haſtening to 
be well. This very violence ſhews that it is. Suppoſe 


youſelf to be me, and me to be you | You may—for 


your diſtieſs is mine;}] and then give to yourſelf thoſe 
conſolations which, in that caſe, you would give me. 
Nothing but words has paſſed, vehement and horrid 
as thoſe are. The divine goodneſs will not let them 


be more. Can you think that heaven will ſeal to the 
black paſſions of its depravedereatures? Manage with 


your uſual prudence the ſtake before you, and all will 

be ſtill happy. 2 
I have as great apprehenſions as you of the weight 

of a parent's curſe: But not of the curſe of thoſe } 


parents, who have mere to aniwer for, than the 

child, in the very errors they ſo much reſent. To in- 

title thoſe horrid words to efficacy, the parcats nem 
| ſhoul 
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Gould be pure, ſhould be altogether juſtifable; and 


This is the true light, as 1 humbly conceive, that 
his matter ſhould appear to you in, and to every- 
body, If you let not deſpondency ſeize you, you 
will ſtrengthen, you will add more day to this but 
gummer ing light, from 

Your ever-affe lionate and faithful 


— 


ANNA HO w EZ. 


] hurry This away by Robert. L willinquire i into 
the truth of your aunt's pretences, about their change 
of meaſures, had you not gone away. 


IL ET + Ea kh. 
FE 


Miſs CLARISSA HarLows, To Miſs Ho wk. 


= Medneſday Morning, April 26. 
T7 OUR letter, my beloved Miſs Howe, gives me 


great comfort. How ſweetly do I experience 

the truth of the wiſe man's obſervation, T hat afaith- 
fil friend is the medicine of life | 

Your meſſenger finds me juſt ſetting out for Lan 

don : The chaiſe at the door. Already! have taken 

leave of the good widow, who has oblig'd me with 

the company of her eldeſt daughter, at Mr. Love- 


lace”; requeſt, while he rides by us. The young 
gentlewoman is to return in two or three days with 
the chaiſe, in its way to my Lord ng O Hertford? 


(hire ſeat. 


| received this dreadful letter on Sunday, when 


Mr. Lovelace was out. He ſaw, on his return, my 
extreme anguiſh and dejection; ao he was told how 


much worſe I had been: For I had fainted away 
twice, 


Vo. III. 8 I think 


the child's ingratitude and undutifulneſs, without ex- 
cuſe; and her choice too, as totally inexcufable. 
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I think it has rouch*d my head as well as my hean, 


He would fain have-ſeen it. But I would not per. | 
mit that, becauſe of the threatnings he would haye * 
found in it, againſt himſelf. As it was, the effe i, 


had upon me, made him break out into execrationg 
and menaces. Iwas fo ill, that he himſelf advi{, 
me to delay going to town on Monday, as I propoſe 
to do. | 
He is extremely regardful and tender of me. All 
that you ſuppoſed would follow this violent letter, from 
him, Jas followed it. He has offer'd himſelf to my 


acceptance, in ſo unreſerved a manner, that I aan cor. | 


cern'd I have written ſo freely and ſo diffidently af 
him. Pray, my deareſt friend, keep to yourſelf every 
thing that may appear diſreputable of him from me. 


I muſt own to you, that his kind behaviour, and 


my low-ſpiritedneſs, co-operating with your former 
2dvice, and my unhappy ſituation, made me that very 
Sunday evening receive unreſervedly his declarations: 
And now, indeed, I am more in his power than ever, 
| He preſſes me every hour for freſh tokens of my 
_ eſteem for him, and confidence iz him. He owns, 
that he doubted the one, and was ready to deſpair of 
the other. And, as I have been brought to ſome 
verbal conceſſions, if he ſhould prove unworthy, [ 
am ſure, I ſhall have great reaſon to blame this violent 
letter: For I have no. reſolution at all. Abandon'd 
thus of all my natural friends, and only you to pity 
me; and you reſtrained as 1 may ſay ; I have been 
jorced to turn my.deſolate heart to ſuch proteQion 
às J could find. 5 Eo 

All my comfort is, that your advice repeatedhy 
given to theſame purpoſe, in your kind letter before 
me, warrants me. Upon the ſtrength of that, I now 
ſet out the more chearfully to London: For, before, 
a heavy weight hung upon my heart, and, altho' 1 
thought it beſt and ſafeſt to go, yet my ſpirit ſunk, 1 
know. not why, at every motion I made towards 
preparation for it. J hope 


' Thi 
hope 
Ev. 
heſt, 
In the 
caſhon 
that 
wrote 
they 
fignif 
ther r 
lenge: 
reque 
to my 
your, 
moth! 


the re 


think 


to C0! 


read 


ſome 
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' ] hope no miſchief will happen on the Toad, —1I 
hope theſe violent ſpirits will not mezt. 


Fyery one is waiting for me. Pardon me, my 
kit beſt, my kindeſt friend, that I return your Norris, 
ons u theſe more promiſing proſpects, I cannot have oc- 
ied afion for your favour. Beſides, 1 have ſome hope, 
Ned that with my cloaths they will ſend me what I 

wrote for, although it is denied me in the letter, If 
All they do not, and it I ſhould have occaſion, I can but 
"OM fonity my wants to ſo ready a friend. But I had ra- 
my ther methinks you ſhould have 1t {ill to ſay, if chal- 
on · lenged, that nothing of this nature has been either 
y of requeſted or done. 1 ſay This, with a view intirely 
ery to my future hopes ef recovering your mammaẽ's fa- 


your, which, next to that of my own father and 
mother, I am ſolicitous to recover. | : 
[ muit add one thing more, notwithſtanding my 


very hurry ; and that is: Mr. Lovelace offered to attend 
ons: me to Lord M. 's, or to fend for his chaplain, yeſter- 


day: He preſſed me to conſent to this propoſal, moſt 
| my earneſtly ; and even ſeemed more deſirous to have 


WIS, the cetemon / pafs here, than at London: For when 
ir of there J had told him, it was time enough to conſider 
[ome of fo weighty and important a matter. Now, Upon 
hy, | the receipt of your kind, your conſolatory letter, me- 
olent | thinks I could almoſt wiſh it had been in my power 
don'd to comply with his. earneſt ſolicitations. But this 
PU WI (readful letter has unhinged my whole frame. Then 
beef ſome little punctilio ſurely is neceſſary. No prepa- 
ion ration made. No Articles drawn. No licence regdy. 
Grief ſo extreme: No pleaſure in proſpe&Q, ngr ſo 
tedly BY much as in wiſh—O my dear, who could think of 
efors entering into ſo ſolemn an engagemen ! Who, 
| now unprepared, could ſeem to be ſo ready! 

efore, Tf Icould flatter myſelf that my indifference to all 
tho! the Joys of this life proceeded from proper motives, 
unk, and not- rather from the diſappointments and morti- 
yo fications my pride has met with, how much rather, 


N 2 | I think, 
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for your 


I think, ſhould I chooſe to be wedded to m 
than to any man on earth | 
Indeed, I have at preſent no pleaſure, but in Jour 
friendſhip. Continue That to me, I beſeech You 
If my heart riſes hereafter to more, it muſt be bull 
on that fcundation. | 
My ſpirits fink again, on ſetting out. Excuſe 


Y fhroug," 


this depth of vapouriſh dejection, which forbids me 


even Fope, the cordial that keeps life from ſtagnal⸗ 


ing, and which never was denied me, till within 


theſe eight-and-forty hours. 
But *tis time to relieve you. 
Adieu, my beſt beloved and kindeſt friend! Pray 
1 Cr. Hart ows, 
1. E T 1 E R IVI. 
Miſs Hows, To Miſs CLARISsSA HARLOWX. 


Thurſday, Atril 27. 


Am forry you returned my Norris. Put you muſt 


{ be allowed to do as you pleaſe. So muſt l, in 
return. We muſt neither of us, perhaps, expeQ ab- 


ſolutely of the other what is the righteſt to be done: 


And yet few folks, fo young, better know, what that 


righiteſt is. I cannot ſeparate myſelf from you, my 


dear; altho? I give a double inſtance of my vanity 
in this particula, compliment to myſelf. 

Tam woſt heartily rejoiced, that your proſpects ate 
ſo much mended ; and that, as I hoped, good has 


been produced out of evil. What muſt the man 


have been, what muſt have been his views, had he 
not taken ſuch a turn, upon a letter ſo vile, and 
treatment ſo unnatural, himſelf principally the oc- 

caſicn of it? c 
You &now beft your moti ves for ſyſperding : But! 
wiſh you had taken him at offers ſo earneſt, Why 
IE — ſhould 
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ould you not have permitted him to ſend for Lord 
M.'s chaplain? If punctiſio only was in the way, 
and want of a licence, and of proper preparations, 
and ſuch-like, my ſervice to you, my dear: And 
there is ceremony tantamount to your ceremony. 
Don't, don't, my dear friend, again be ſo very me- 
jancholy a decliner, as to prefer a ſhroud, when the 
matter you wiſh for is in your power; and when, as 
you have ſaid juſtly heretofore, perſons cannot die 
when they will. | „ 
But it is a ſtrange perverſeneſs in human nature, 
that we covet at a diſtance, what when near, we 
flight. | 
You have now but one point to purſue: That is 
marriage. Let that be compaſſed. Leave the reſt to 
Providence ; and follow as that leads. You'll have 
a handſome man, a genteel man; he would be a wiſe 
man, if he were not vain of his endowments, and 
wild and intriguing: But while the eyes of many of 
our ſex, taken by ſo {pecious a form, and fo brilliant 
a ſpirit, encourage that vanity, you muſt be contented 
to flay till grey hairs and prudence enter upon the 
ſtage together. You would not have every thing in 
| the ſame man. 5 | | 
T believe Mr, Hickman treads no crooked paths; 
| but he hobbles moſt ungracefully in a ſtraitone. Yet 
| Hickman, tho' he pleaſes not my eye, nor diverts my 
| ear, will not, as I believe, diſguſt the one, nor ſhock 
the other. Your man, as I have lately ſaid, will al- 
ways keep up attention; you will always be alive 
| witth him, tho' perhaps more from fears than hopes: 
| While Hickman will neither ſay any thing to keep 
dne awake, nor yet, by ſhocking adventures, make 
| one's lumbers uneaſy. LS: Aro, 
| believe I now know which of the two men ſo 
prudent a perſon as you would, at firſt, have choſen; 
{ nor doubt I, that you can gueſs which I would have 
made choice of, if. I might. But proud as we are, 
| N 3 £ the 
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the proudeſt of us all can only refuſe, and many of 
a the but half- wort hy, for fear a ſtill worſe ſhou 10 
offer. | | 
If the men had chofen for ſpirits like their own 
altho? Mr. Lovelace, at thelongrun, might have how 
too many for me, I don't doubt but I ſhould have 
given heart-ake for heart-ake, for one half-year x 
leaſt ; while you, with my dull-ſwift, would haye 
glided on as ſerenely, as calmly, as accountably, az 
the ſucceding ſeaſons; and varying no otherwiſe 
khan as they, to bring on new beauties and conveni— 
encies to all about you. 1 1 


T was going on in this ſtyle—Bnt my mamma 
broke in upon me, wtth a prohibitory aſpe&. * She 
gave me leave but for one letter only.” —She bas 
ſeen your odious uncle; and they have been in cloſe 
conference again. Ei wr: 9, 

She has vexed me; I muſt lay this by till I hear 
from you again; not knowing where to ſend it. 

Dire me to a Third place, as I deſired in my ſor- 
mer, 

I told my mother (on her challenging me), that | 
was writing indeed, and to you: But it was only to 
amuſe myſelf: for I proteſted, that I knew not where 
to ſend to you. 


I hope that your next may inform me of your nup- | 
tials, altho' the next to that were to acquaint me, [ 
that he was the ungratefulleſt monſter on earth; as you 
he muſt be, if not the kindeſt huſband in it. whit 
My mamma has vexed ine. But ſo, on reviſing, layi 

1 wrote before.—But ſhe has unhing'd me, as you drav 
cCallit - Pretended to catechiſe Hickman, Iaſſure yon, com 
for contributing to our ſuppoſed correſpondence. Ca- fiſte 
techiſe him ſeverely too, upon my word II believe you 

I have a ſneaking kindneſs for the ſneaking fellow; ſtat 

r 1 can't endure that any-body ſhould treat him 7 

ike a fool but myſelf. | {ur 


I belicve, 


Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe. Nt 


kpelieve, between you and me, the good Lady for- 
got herſelf. I heard her loud, —She poſſibly imagin'd, 
that my papa was come to life again l- Vet the 
man's meekneſs might have ſooner convinced her, 
[| ſhould have thought; for my papa, it ſeems, would 
talk as loud as ſhe :—=lI ſuppoſe, tho? within a few 
yards of each other, as if both were out of their way, 
and were hollowing at half a mile's diſtance, to get 
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in again. e | 
I know you'll blame me for this ſaucineſs.—But I 
told you I was vexed : And if I had not a ſpirit, my 
parentage on both ſides might be doubted. 

You muſt not chide me too ſeverely, however, be- 
cauſe I have learn'd of you not to defend myſelf in 
an error: — And I own Tam wrong :—And that's 
enough. You won't be ſo generous in this caſe, az 
you are in every other, if you don't think it is. | 

Adieu, my dear! I muſt, I will love you; and 
love you for ever | So ſubſcribes your 7, 

. Axx A Hows, 


LETTER EY; 
From the ſume. Inchſed in the ade, 


| T hurſday, April 27. 
2 been making inquiry, as 1 told you 1 
would, whether your retations had really (before 
pou left them) reſolved upon that change of meaſures 
which your aunt mentions in her letter: And by 
laying together ſeveral pieces of intelligence, ſome 
drawn from my mamma, by your uncle Antony's 
communications; ſome from Miſs Lloyd, by your 
ſiſter's; and ſome by a third way. that I ſhall not tell 
you of ; I have reaſon to think the following-a true 
tate of the caſe. 3; pos 5 


That there was no intention of a change of mea- 
ſur es, till within two or three days of your going 
a NA away. 


/ . 
272 nr , 


away. On the contrary, your brother and ſiſter. 
though they had no hope of prevailing with you Sn 
Solmes's favour, were reſolved never to give Overtheir 
perſecutions, till they had puſhed you upon take. 
ing fome ſtep, which, by help of their god offices 
ſhould be deemed inexcuſable by the half-witted ſoul; 
they had to play upon. 
But that at laſt your mamma (tired with and per. 
haps aſhamed of the paſſive part ſhe had actedp 
thought fit to declare to Miſs Bell, that ſhe was de. 
termined to try to put an end to the family- feuds; 
and to get your uncle Harlowe to ſecond her endea- 
vours. 


change of meaſures was reſolved upon. Solmes's 
offers were however too advantageous to be given up; 
and your father's condefcenon was now to be their 
ſole dependence, and (as they give Cut) your lift 
trial. V 

1 verily think, with ſuch a daughter as they had to 
deal with, could that father, who never, 1 dare lay, 
kneeled in his life, but to God, have ſo far conde- 
ſcended, as your aunt writes he would. 

But then, my dear, what could this have done ?— 
Perhaps you would havegiven Lovelacethe meeting, 
in hopes to pacify him, and prevent miſchict ; ſup— 
poſing that they had given you time, and not hurried 
you directly into the ſtate, But if you had not met 
him, you ſee, that he was reſolved to viſit them, and 


ſequence ? 


beſt is. 3 SLED | 
I hope your conſiderate and thoughtful mind will 
make a good uſe of this hint. Who would not with 
patience ſuſtain even a great evi), if er dene 
| Uace 


This alarmed your brother and ſiſter ; and then a 


= And, indeed, my dear, this muſt have ſucceeded, 


well attended too: And what muſt have been the con- 


So that, upon the whole, we know not but matters 
may be beſt as they are, however undeſirable that 


— 


Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe. | 27 
3 


ſuade herſelf, that it was K. EIS 
to prevent A ſtill de A 7h ir ar No order 
fit down, as Jou Cal, and acquit her ts h 3 
permit me one further 8 
4 455 ſtate of the matter, what Wit 
family, had ſh nene oe 
nily's the exerted the: mother: in-br your 
child ſo meritorious, yet fo much 5 : * of a 
Adicu, my dear. 1 will be ever N . 
ANNA Howe, 


M. Harlowe ink | 

„in her anſwer to the fr 

laſt GO TIS "4 e jrj* © 7 

; ſt N chides her friend for fff f the tro 

eig lit to her advice, i f giving fo little 
yah) ee in relation to her behaviour to 
following ad may be proper to inſert here the 
, g extracts from that an ſiber; tho a Ii 

efore their time. I er; Io a little 


I will not repeat, ſays ſhe, w . 
* written in . ſhe, what I have fore 
p e behalf. I will A | 
more than once ch ervation I have made to you 
paſſion; and has 1 you have outlived q our Heck 
eee ee ps ſecond man been an angel 
you,” t have been more than indifferent 10 
My motives for ſuſpendi 
got! | IM pending, proceeds fb, 

ill. Ta Vee pu ones. I _—C bh 
of my ſiſter's 0 op my head. The 8 

wes: hs hora had pierced my heart, 3 

as if I were afraid, j e as ready to accept his offer | 
Id, he never would repeat it 2 CY 


Te the ſecond le 
fecend letter, among «ther things, ſhe ſas 
| 5 * "4h 


80 my 3 
© $6, wy dear, you ſeem to think that there a 
friend, is ſeen 0 The cordial, the . e 
occaſion. Yet G ng obſervation you make on the, 
have, woulg t ince things have happened as th & 
s OG h could hear that all he 
8 World 
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world acquitted my father, or, at leaſt, my mother; 
for her character, before theſe family- feuds broke 
out, was every one's admiration. Don't let any. 


body ſay from you, ſo that it may come to her ear, 


that ſhe might, by a timely exertion of her fine ta- 
lents, have ſaved her unhappy child. You'll ob. 


ſerve, my dear, that in her own good time, when 


ſhe ſaw that there was not likely to be an end to 
my brother*s perſecution, ſhe was reſolved to exert 
herſelf. But the pragmatical daughter, by the fatal 
meeting, precipitated all, and fruſtrated her in- 
dulgent deſigns. O my dear, I am now convinced, 


by dear experience, that while children ure fo 


happy as to have parents or guardians, whom 
they may conſult, they ſhould not preſume (no, net 


-with the beſt and pureſt intentions) to follow their 


own conceits, in material caſes.” | 

© A ray of hope of future reconciliation, add; ſhe, 
darts in upon my mind, from the intention you tell 
me my mother had to exert herfelf in my favour, 


had I not gone away. And my hope is the ſtronger, 


as this communication points out to me, that my 
uncle Harlowe's intereſt is likely, in my mother's 
opinion; to be of weight, if it could be engaged. 
It will behove me, perhaps, to apply to that dear 
uncle, if a proper occaſion offer,” 


LETTER LVII. 


— 


Mr. LOVELACE, To * BzLroRD, Elz 


cunning miner, at one time, and ſpreading my ſnares, 
like an-anful fowler, at another, and exulting in my 


cantrivances to get this inimitable creature abſolutely 
into 


Monday, April 24. 

\ATE is weaving a whimſical web for thy friend; 
and I ſee not but I ſhall be inevitably 9 
Here have I been at work, dig, dig, dig, like a 


+ 


"© Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe: 275 


imo my power Every thing made for me.—Her 
* zrother and uncle were but my ptoneers : Her father 
. Form'd as I dire ed him to ſtorm. Mrs. Howe was 
»&ed by the ſprings I ſet at work: Her daughter was 
moving for me, and yet imagin'd herſelf plump 
againſt me: And the dear creature herſelf had already 
zun her ſtubborn neck into my gin, and knew not that 
ſhe was caught ; for I had not drawn my ſpringes 
cloſe about her.—And juſt as all this was compleated, 

wouldſt thou believe, that I ſhould be my own ene- 
my, and her- friend ?—That I'ſhoutd be ſo totally 
diverted from all my favourite purpoſes, as to pro- 
poſe to marry her before I went'to town, in order to 
put it out of my own power to reſume them? | 
When thou knoweſt This, wilt thou not think: 
that my black angel plays me booty, and has taken 
it into his head, to urge me on to the indiſſoluble tie, 
that he might be more ſure of me (from the complex 
tranſgreſſions to which he will certainly ſtimulate me, 
when wedded) than perhaps he thought he could be 
from the fimple ſins, in which Ihave ſo long allowed 

myſelf, that they ſeem to have the plèea of habit? 

Thou wilt be ſtill the more ſurprized; hen I tell 
thee, that there ſeems to be a coalition going forward 
between the black angels and the white ones; for 
here has hers- induced her in one hour, and by one 
retrograde accident, to acknowledge, what the charm? 
ing creature never before acknowledged, a preferable 
favour for me. She even owns an intention to be 
mine ;—=Mine, without reformation-conditions :— 
She permits me to talk of love to her: Of the irre- 
yocable ceremony : Yet, another extraordinary | 
poſtpones that cere:«£ony ; chooſes to fet out for Lon 
don; and even to go to the widow's in town. © © 
Well, but how comes all this about, methinks thou 
akeit !—Thou Lovelace, dealeſt in wonders, yet 
_ aimeſt not at the Marvellous, —How did all this come 
about ? Prog” 4:1 3-3K2 
a 2 89 55 1} 
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Pl tell thee— I was in danger of loſing my charmer 
for ever.,—She was ſoaring upward to her native 
ſkies. She was got above earth, by means too, of 
the Earth-bern: And ſome thing extraordinary was to 
be done to keep her with us Sublunaries, And what 
ſo effeftually as the ſoothing voice of Love, and the 
attracting offer of Matrimony from a man not hateg 
can fix the attention of the maiden heart aking with 
uncertainty? and before impatient of the queſtionable 
queſtion? __ 3 
This, in ſhort was the caſe.— While ſhe was re. 
fuſing all manner of obligation to me, keeping me at 
haughty diſtance ; in hopes that her couſin Morden's 
arrival would ſoon fix her in a full and abſolute inde- 
pendence of me: Diſguſted likewiſe at her adorer, 
for holding himſelf the reins of his own paſſions, in- 
ſtead of giving them up to her controul :—She writes 
a leter, urging an anſwer to a'letter before written, 
for her apparel, herjewels, and ſome gold, which ſhe 
had left behind her; all which was to ſave her pride 
from obligation, and to promote the independence her 
heart was ſet upon. And what follow'd but a ſhock- 
ing anſwer, made {ill more ſhocking by the commu- 
nication of a paternal curſe upon a daughter, deſcry- 
ing only bleſhngs!—A curſe upon the curſcr's heart, 
anda double one upon the tranſmitter's, the ſpiteful, 
the envious Arabella! 
Abſent when it came; on my return, | found her, 
recovering from fits, again to fall into ſtronger fits; 
and no-body expecting ber lite; half a dozen meſſen- 
gers diſpatch'd to find me out.—Nor wonder at her 
being ſo effected; ſhe, whole filial piety gave her 


greadful faith in a father's curſes; and the curle of 
this gloomy tyrant extending, to uſe her own words, _ 


when ſhe could ſpeak, to both worlds.—O that it had 
turn'd, in the moment of its utterance, to a mortal 


quinſe y, and ſticking in his gullet, had choak'd the old 
45 as a warning to allſuch unnatural 9 
: 8 What 


Cxcci 
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What a miſcreant had I been, not to have endea- 
'.,ured to bring ber back, by all the endearments, by 
ll the vows, by all the offers that I could make her! 
I did bring her back. More than a father to her; 
ſor I have given her a life her unnatural father had 
well-nigh taken away; ſhall I not cheriſh the fruits 
of my own benefaction ?—] have been in earneſt in 
my vows to marry, and my ardour to urge the pre- 
ſent time was a real ardour. But extreme dejeCtion, 
with a mingled delicacy, that in her dying moments 
doubt not ſhe will preſerve, have cauſed her to re- 
fuſe me the time, tho? not the ſolemnity ; for ſhe has 
told me, that now ſhe muſt be wholly in my protec- 
tion, being deſtitute of every other More indebted 
ſtill, thou ſeeſt, to her cruel friends, than to herſelk, 
for her favour! my Io ” 
She has written to Miſs Howe an account of their 
barbarity; but has not acquainted her, how very ill 
ſhe was. „ 3 45 

Low, very low, fhe remains; yet, dreading her 
ſtupid brother's enterprize, ſhe wants to be in Lon- 
don: Where, but for Mis accident, and (wauldſt thou 
have believed it?) my per ſuaſions, ſeeing her ſo very 
ill, ſhe would have been this night; and we ſhall 
actually ſet out on Wedneſday morning, if ſhe be 
not worſe. | Y 

And now for a few words with thee on thy heavy 
preachment of Saturday laſt. 

Thou art apprehenſive, that the Lady is now in 
danger indeed; and it is a miracle thou telleſt me, if 
ſhe ſtand luch an attempter: * Knowing what we 
* know of the ſex, thou ſayeſt, thou ſhouldſt dread, 
wert thou me, to make farther trial, leſt thou 
* ſhouldſt ſucceed.“ And, in another place, telleſt 
me, © That thou pleadeſt not for the ſtate, for any 
* favour thou haſt for it. 5 

What an advocate art thou for matrimony ! 
Thou wert ever an unhappy fellow at argument. 


Does 
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Does the trite ſtuff with which the reſt of thy lette 
abounds, in favour of wedlock, ftrike with the N 
that this does againſt it ? ? 

Thou takeſt great pains to-convince me, and that 
from the diſtreſs the Lady is reduced to chieffy by 
her friends perſecutions and implacableneſs, 1 il 
thou wilt own, and not from me as yet ], that the 
Propoſed trial will not be a fair trial. But let me a& 
thee, is not calamity the teſt of virtue? And would 
thou not have me value this charming creature upon 
proof of. her merits? Do Inot intend to reward her. 
by marriage, if the ſtand that proof? 

But why repeat I what I have ſaid before = 
Turn back, thou egregious arguer, turn back to my 
long letter of the. 1 zth (a); and thou wilt there 804. 
every ſyllable of what thou haſt WINERY: either an- 

ſwer'd or invalidated. 

But TI am not angry with thee, Jack. J love « op- 
poſition. As gold is try'd by fire, and virtue by 
temptation; ſo is ſterling wit by oppoſition. Have 
I not, before thou ſetteſt out as an advocate for my 
fair one, often brought thee in, as making objections. 
to my proceedings, for no other reaſon than to exalt 
myſelf by proving thee a man of ſtraw? As Homer: 
taiſes up many of his companions, and gives them 
terrible names, only to have them knock'd on the 
head by his heroes, 

However, take to thee this one ptece of advice 

Evermore be ſure of being in the right, when thou 
| . g. to fit down to correct thy maſter. + 

Well, but to return to my principal ſubje&:; let 
me obſerve, that be my future reſolutions what they. 
will, as to this lady, the contents of-the violent letter 
ſhe has received, have ſet me at leaſt a month for- 
ward with her. I can now, as TI hinted, talk ef 
Love and Marriage, without controul or reſtriction; 1 
her injunctions no more ny terror. FW Ia 


(a) Sce Letter xvii. b. 103 10 113. of this Volume 
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In this ſweetly familiar way ſhall we {ct out toge- 
ther for London. Mrs. Sorling's eldeſt daughter, 
at my motion, is to attend her in the chaiſe ; while 
I ride by way of eſcorte : For ſne is extremely ap- 
prehenfive of the Singleton*plot; and has engaged 
me to be all patience, if any thing ſhould happen on 
the road. But nothing I am. ſure will happen: For, 
by a letter received Juſt now from Joſeph, I under- 
tand, that James Harlowe has already laid aſide his 
ſtupid project: And This by the earneſt deſire of all 
his friends to whom he had communicated it; who 
were afraid of the conſequences that might attend it. 
But it is not over with me, however; altho' I am not 
determined at preſent, as to the uſes L may make of. 
it. „ „ 
My beloved tells me, ſhe ſhall have her cloaths 
ſent her: She hopes alſo her jewels, and ſome gold, 
which ſhe left behind her. But Joſeph ſays, cloaths 
any will be ſent. I will not, however, tell her that; 
On the contrary, I ſay, there is no doubt, but they 
will ſend all ſhe wrote for, of perſonals. - The greater 
her diſappointment from mers, the greater muſt be 

her dependence on me. 

But, after all, I hope I ſhall bs A CP to be haneſt 
to a merit ſo ee The devil take thee tho', 
for thy opinion given ſo mal- * pregg „that ſhe may 
be overcome. | 

If thou deſigneſt to be honeſt, methinks thou ſay'ſt, 
why ſhauld not Singleton's plot be over with Ys 
as It Is with her brother 2 ER 

Becauſe, if I mult anſwer thee, where people are 
ſo modeſtly doubtful of what they are able to do, it is 
good to leave a loop-hole. And let me add, that 
when a man's heart is ſer upon a point, and any thing 
occurs to beat him off, he will find it is very diffi- 
cult, when the ſuſpending reaſon ceaſes, toforbear re- 
fuming it. 


L E T- 
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LETTER IX x L 


MrLoverac 1 * Joux Peron, th; 


Tueſe lay, April 23. 


L L Ka" at work in preparation for London. 

What makes my heart beat ſo ſtrong? Why 
riſes it to my throat, in ſuch half-choaking flutters, 
when I think of what this removal may do for me y 


creaſes my wonder at theſe involuntary commotions, 
Tis a plotting villain of a heart: It ever.was ; and 
ever will be, I doubt. Such a joy when any roguery 
18 going forward Il fo little its maſter l- A head 
likewiſe ſo well turn'd to anſwer the triangular var- 
let's impulſes. No matter. Till have one ſtruggle 
with thee, old friend; and if I cannot overcome thee. 
now, I never will again attempt to conquer thee, 

| The dearcreature continues extremely low and de- 
je&ed. Tender bloſſom ! How unfit to contend with 


and inſolent. controul! Never till now from under: 
the wing (it is not enough to ſay of indulging, but), 
of admiring parents; the mother's. boſom only fit to 
receive the charming flower! 


fit, as | entered ſoou after ſhe had received her exe- 


once more, thou varlet, putteſt thou me in mind, that 
ſhe may be overcome ? And why is her own reliance 
on my honour fo late, and ſo reluctantly ſhewn ? 


—| 2m hitherto reſolved to be honeſt: And that in. 


the rude and ruflling. winds of paſſion, and haughty. | 


This was the reflection, that, with minglel com 
. paſſion, and augmented love, aroſe to my mind, when 
I beheld the charmer repoſing her lovely ſace upon 
the boſom of the widow Sorlings, from a recove'd. 


crable ſiſter's letter. How lovely in her tears And 
as I enter'd, her lifted-up face, vignificantly beſpeak- 
ing my protection, as 1 thought. And can I bea 
villain to ſuch an angel II hope pot.—But why, 


But, | 
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But, after all, ſo low, ſo dejected, continues ſhe 
tobe, that Fam terribly afraid I ſhall have a vapourifh 
wiſe, if 1 do mꝗgrry. I ſhould then be doubly undone. 
Not that I ſhall be much at home with her, perhaps, 
after the firſt fortnight, or ſo. - But when a man has 
been ranging, like the painful bee, from flower to 
flower, perhaps for a month together, and the 
thoughts of Home and a Wife begin to have their 
charms with him, to be received by a Niobe, who, 
like a wounded vine, wipes its vitals away, while it 
but involuntarily curls about you; how ſhall I be 
able to bear That? 5 | 

May heaven reſtore my charmer to health and ſpi- 
rits, I hourly pray, that a man may ſee whether ſhe 
can love any-budy but her father and mother! In 
their power, I am confident, it will be at any time, to 
make her huſband joyleſs; and that as 1 hate them 
ſo heartily, is a ſnockaing thing to refle& upon: Some- 


thing more than woman, an angel, in ſome things, 


but a Baby in others: So father-fick ! fo family-fond! 
what a poor chance Gands & hufſband with ſuch a 
wife, unlets, for ſooth, they vouchſaſe to be reconciled 
to her, and a,? reconciled? | 

It is infinitely better for her and ior me, that we 


ſhould not marry !-—What a delightſul manner of 


life (O that I could perſuade her to it |) would that 
be with ſuch a lady! The fears, the inquietudes, the 


uneaſy days, the reſtleſs nights; all ariſing from 


doubts of having diſobliged me! Every abſence 


dreaded to be an abſence for ever! And then, how 


amply rewarded, and rewarding, by the rapture— 
cauſing retwin! Sucha paſſion as this, keeps Love 
in a continual fervour; makes it all alive. The 
happy pair, inſtead of ſuting, dozing, and nodding at 


each other, in two oppoſite chimney- corners, in a 


Winter-evening, and over awmiry love, always new 
o cach other, and having always ſomcthing to ſay. 
| Thou 
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| Thou knoweſt, in my verſes to my Stella, my ming ; 
on this occaſion. I will lay thoſe verſes in her way 
as if undeſignedly, when we are together at the wi. 
dow's; that is to ſay, if we do not ſoon go to church 
by conſent: She will thence ſee what my notions are 
of wedlock. If the receives them with any ſort of 
temper, that will be a foundation ; a 
to build upon it. | | 

Many a girl has been carried, who never would 
have been attempted, had ſhe ſhewed a properreſent- 
ment, when her. ears or her eyes were firſt invaded, | 

I have try'd a young creature by a bad book, a light. 

"quotation, or an indecent picture; and if ſhe has 

borne that, or only bluſh'd, and not been angry, and 
more-eſpecially if ſhe has leer'd and ſmiPd, that girl 
have I, and old Mulciber, put down for. our own, 
O how I could warn theſe little rogues if I would! 
Perhaps envy, more than virtue, will put me upon 
ſetting up beacons for them, when I grow old and 
Joyleſs. Wh e 50) 


nd let me alone 


Tueſday Afternom;. 
Ir you are in London when I get thither, you will 
fee me ſoon.— My ebarmer is a little better than ſhe 
was. Her eyes ſhew it, and her harmonious voice, 
hardly audible laſt time TI faw her, now begins to 
-chear my heart once more. But yet ſhe has no love, 
no ſenſibility There is no addreſſing her with thoſe 
meaning, yet innocent freedoms innocent, at firſt ſet- 


0 
ting out, they may be called] which ſoften others of 0 1 
her ſex. The more ſtrange this, as ſhe now acknow- ef 
leges preferable favour for me; and is highly ſuſcep- ven 
tible of grief, Grief mollifies and enervates. The bus 
grieved mind looks round it, ſilently implores conſo- God 


lation, and loyes the ſoother. Grief is ever an in- 
mate with jay. Tho' they won't ſhew themſelves 
at the ſame window at one time; yet have they the 
whole houſe in common between them, 


he 


W 
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IE T TE AM IX. 
Mr. LoVELACE, To Joun BzLTORD, Ele; 


Medn. Apr. 26. 


\ T laſt my lucky far has direQed us into the 
deſired Part and we are ſafely landed, Well 


Jays Rowe: 


T he wiſe and Aide conquer diſficulties 

By daring to attempt them. Sloth and folly 
Shiver and ſhrink at fight of toil and hazard, 
And make th* impoſſibility they fear. 


But in the midſt of my exultation, ſomething, I 
know not what to call it, checks my joys, and glooms 
over my brighter proſpects. If it be not conſcience, 
it is wonderouſly like what I thought ſo, many, many 
Years ago. 


Surely, es methinkſt thou ſayſt, thy good 


motions are not gone off already! Surely thou wilt 


not now at laſt be a villain to this lady. 

can't tell what to ſay to it.—Why would not the 
dear creature accept of me, when! ſo ſincerely offered 
myſelf to ker acceptance? "Things already appear 


with a very different face now I have got her here. 
Already have our mother and her daughters been 


about me. Charming Lady ! What a complexion ! 
* What eyes! what 99 7 in her perſon IO Mr. 
Lovelace, you are a happy man!—You owe us 


* ſuch a Lady ' Then they remind me of my re- 
venge, and of my hatred to her whole family. Sally 
was ſo ſtruck with me, at firſt ſight, that ſhe droke 


out to me in thoſe lines of Dryden: 


-Pairer to be ſeen 
Than the fair lily en the flow'ry green} 
More frejb than May herſelf in blofſomg new 


I ſent. 
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I ſent to thy lodgings within half an hour after * 
arrival, to receive thy congratulations upon it: By 
thou wert at Edgwere, it ſeems. . 
My beloved, who is charmingly amended, is re. 
tired, to her conſtant employment, writing, I myg 
content myſelt with the ſame amuſement, riil ſhe ſhall 
be pleaſed to admit me to her preſence: N 
ready given to every one her cue. 

But here comes the widow, with. Dorcas Wykes 
in her hand. —Dorcas Wykes, Jack, is to be the 
maid-ſervant to my fair- one; and l am to introduce 
them both to her. In ſo many ways will it be in m 
power to have the dear creature noy, that I ſhall not 
know which of them to chooſe !— 


7 


aving al- 


NX 

So! The honeſt girl is accepted! Of good paren- 
tage: But thro? a neglected education, plaguy illi- 
terate:— She can neither write, nor read writing. A 
kinſwoman of Mrs. Sinclair's: So could not well 
be refuled, the widow in perſon recommending her; 
and the wench only taking tilt her Hannah can come. 
What an advantage has an impoſing or forward na- 
ture over a courteous one !—So here may ſomething 
ariſe to lead into correſpondencies, and ſo forth !— 
To be ſure, a perſon need not be fo wary, ſo cautious 
of what ſhe writes, or what ſhe leaves upon her table 
or toilet, when her attendant cannot read 


Dorcas is a neat giil both in perſon and dreſs; a ente 
countenance not vulgar. And J am in hopes that ſhe and 
accept of her for her bed- fellow, in a ſtrange houſe, her 

for a week orſo, But IJ ſaw ſhe had a diſlike to her has 
at her very firſt appearance:—Yet I thought the cc 
girl behaved very mode ſtly - Over did it a little per- kn 
haps1— She ſhrunk back, and looked ſny upon her. ine 
The doctrine of ſympathies and antipathies is a ſur- ple 
priſing doctrine. But Dorcas will be exceflively ob- cu 
liging, and win her Lady's favour ſoon, I doubt not. tic 


—] am ſecure in her incerruptibility. A great 8 
ne ESE es | that“ 


* 
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vat! For a lady and her maid of one Party will 
be toochard for half a ſcore devils. 

- The dear creature was no leſs ſhy when the widow 
£-& accoſted her, at her alighting. Yet, I thought, 
hat honeſt Doleman's letter had pre pated her for her 
maſculine appearance. 

And now I mention that letter, why doſt thou not 
wiſh me Joy, Jack ? 

Joy of what? 

Why, joy of my nuptials. Know then; that ſaid, 
is done with me, when I have a mind to dave K 
and that we are aQually man and wife. Only that 
conſummation has not paſſed: Bound down to the 
contrary of that, by a ſolemn vow, till a reconciliation 
with her family take place. The women here are 
told ſo, They know it, before my beloved knows 
it; and that's odd, thou'lt ſay. 

But how ſhall | doto make my fair-one temperate 
en the intimation ? why is ſhe not here? — At Mrs. 
Sinclair's ?—But if ſhe will hear reaſon, I doubt not 
to convince her, that ſhe ought to acquieſce. 

She will inſiſt, I ſuppoſe, upon my leaving her, 
ard that I ſhall not take up my lodgings under the 
ſame roof, But circumſtances are changed ſince J 
Grit made her that promiſe. 1 have taken all the va- 
eant apartments; and muſt carry this point alſo. 

| hope in a while to get her with me to the public 
entertainments. She knows nothing of the town, 
and has ſeen leſs of its diverſions than ver woman of 
her eſtate, her fortune, her endowments, did ſee. She 
has indeed a natural politeneſs, which tranſcends all 
acquirement. The moſt capable of any one I ever 
knew, of judging what an Hundred things are, by ſee- 
ing one of a like nature. Indeed ſhe tock ſo much 
plleaſure in her own choſen amuſements till perſecuted 
(ut of them, that ſhe had neither leiſure nor inclina- 
tion for the town diverſions. — 


Iheſe 
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Theſe diverſions will amuſe. And the duce 1 10 


it, if a little ſuſceptibility will not put forth, nowſhe 


receives my addreſs, and if I can manage it ſo, as to 
be allowed to live under one roof with her. What 
tho' the appearance be at firſt no more than that of 
an early ſpring- flower in froſty weather, that ſeemz 
afraid of being nipped by an eaſterly blaſt ; that wil 
be enough for me. VVV 

I hinted to thee in a former (a2), that I had pro- 
vided for the lady's in-door amuſement. Sally and 


Polly are readers. My. beloved's light - cloſet was 


their library. And ſeveral pieces of devotion have 
been put in, bought on purpoſe, at ſecond-hand. 
I was always for forming a judgment of the read— 
ing part of the ſex by their books. The obſervations 
Thave made on this occaſion have been of great uſe 
to me, as well in England as out of it. This ſaga- 
cious lady may poſſibly be as curious in this point, 
as her Lovelace. * 
So much for the preſent. Thou ſeeſt, that have 
a great deal of buſineſs before me: Yet I will write 
again ſoon. | e 
Afr. Lovelace ſends another letter with this; in 
which he takes notice of youns Mrs. Sorling's ſet- 


ting out with them, and leaving them at Barnet: 


But as its contents are nearly the ſame with thaſe 
in the lady's next, it is omitted. 


"LET TLR-EXL: 


Miſs CLARISSA HARLOWE, To Miſs Hows. 


: 41,2 Wedn. P. M. Apr. 26. 
XI length, my deareſt Miſs Howe, Lam in Lon- 


don, and in my new [od»ings.* They are 
neatly furniſhed, ard the ſitvatior, for the town, is 
pleaſarit. But, I think, you mutt not aſk me, how 
Llike the old gentlewoman. Yet ſhe ſeems cour- 


teous 


(a) Letter xxxvii. . 192. 
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tedus and obliging. Her kinſwoman juſt appeared 
to welcome me at my alighting. They ſeem to be 

enteel young women, But more of their aunt and 
of them, as I ſhall ſee more. | bs 

Miſs Sorlings has an uncle at Barnet, whom ſhe 
ſound ſo very HI, that her wneafineſs to ſtay to attend 
him (having large expectations from him) made me 
comply with her deſire. Yet I wiſhed, as her uncle 
did not expect her, that ſhe would firſt ſee me ſettled 
in London; and Vir. Lovelace was ſtill more earneſt 
that ſhe would, offering to ſend her back again in a 
day or two, and urging, that her uncle's malady inti- 
mated not a ſudden change. But leaving the matter 
to her choice, after ſhe knew what would have been 
mine, ſhe made me not the expected complinent 
upon itt Mr. Lovelace, however, made her a hand- 
ſome preſent at parting. 1 


His general ſpirit on all eccaſions makes me often 


wiſh him more conſiſtent. | 

As ſoon as | arrived, I took poſſeſſion of my apart- 
| 0 « F 3 : 
ment. Shall make good ule of the light cloſet in it, 
if I ſlay here anydime, : 

One of his attendants returns in the morning to 
the Lawn ; and I made wiiting to you by him, an 
excuſe for my retiring. —_ 3 

And now give me leave to chide you, my deareſt 
friend, for your raſh, andT hope revocable reſolution, 
not to make Mr. Hickman the happieſt man in the 
world, while my happineſs is in ſuſpence. Suppoſe I 
were to be unhappy, what, my dear, would your re- 
ſolution avail me? Marriage is the higheſt ſtate of 

triendihip : If happy, it leſſens our cares, by dividing 
hem, at the fame time th; t it doubles our pleafures 


by a mutual participation. Why, my dear, if you 


love me, will you not rather give another friend to 
one who has not two that ſhe is ſure of ?—Had you 
marry*d on your mothers laſt birth day, as ſhe would 
have had you, I ſhould not, I date ſay, have wanted 


a refuge, 
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a refuge, that would have ſaved me fo many mori. 
cations, and Yo much diſgrace, PE 


_ Herz [I wasbroken ir upon by Mr. Lovelace; in. 
troducing the widow leading in a kinſwoman of hers 


to attend mè if I approved of her, till my Hannah 
ſhould come, or till J had provided myſelf with ſome 
other ſervant. The widow gave her many good qua- 
lities; but ſaid, that ſhe had one great defect; which 
was, that ſhe could not write, nor read writing; that 
part of her education having been neglected when 
ſhe was young: But for diſcretion, fidelity, obliging— 
neſs, ſhe was not to be outdone by ary-body. She 
commended her likewiſe for her ſkill in the needle. 
As for her defect, I can eaſily forgive that. She 
is very likely and gentecl; toogenteel indeed, Þ think, 
for a ſervant. But what I like leaſt of all in her, ſhe 
| has a ſtrange flv eye. I never ſaw ſuch an eye ;— 
half-confident, I think, But indeed Mrs. Sinclair 
herſelf (for that is the widow's name) has an odd 
winking eye; and her reſpectfulneſs ſeems too much 
ſtudied, methinks, for the London eaſe and freedom, 
But people can't help their looks, you know; and 
after all, ſhe is extremely civil and obliging : And 
as for the young woman (Dorcas her name), ſhe will 
not be long with me. . : 
I accepted her: Flow could Edo otherwiſe (if! 
had a mind to make objections, which in my preſent 
ſituation I had not), her aunt preſent, and the young 
woman alſo preſent; and Mr. Lovelace officious in 


his introducing cf them for my ſake ?—But upon 
their leaving me, I told him, who ſeem'd inclinable 


to begin a converſation with me, that I deſired that 


this apartment might be conſidered as my retirement: 


That when I ſaw him, it might be in the dinirg- 


room; and that I might beas little broke in upon as 


_ poſſible, when I am here. He withdrew very reſpec- 
fully to the door; but there ſtopt; and aſked for my 


company 
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company then in the dining-room. If he was about 

ſetting out for other lodgings, I would go with him 
now, I told him: But if he did not juſt then go, I 
would firſt finiſh my letter to Miſs Howe. 

i ſee he has no mind to leave me, if he can help 
it, My brother's {ſcheme may give him a pretence 

to try to engage me to diſpenſe with his promiſe. 
But if I now do, I muſt acquit him of it intirely. 

My 'approbation of his tender behaviour in the 
midſt of my grief, has 2 him a right, as he 
ſeems to think, of addreſſing me with all the freedom 
of an approved lover. I ſee by this man, that when 
once a woman embarks with this ſex, there is no re- 
ceding. One conceſſion is but the prelude to ano- 
ther with them. He has been ever ſince Sunday laſt 
continually complaining of the diſtance keep him at, 
and thinks himſelf entitled now, to call in queſtion my 
value for him; ſtrengthening his doubts by my de- 
clared readineſs togive him np to a reconciliation with 
my friends—And yet has himtelf fallen off from that 
ah ſeguious tenderneſs, if I may couple the words, 
which drew from me the conceſſions he builds upon. 

While we were talking at the door, my new ſer- 
vant came up, with an invitation to us both to tea. T 
laid he might accept of it, if he pleaſed ; but I muſt 
purſue my writing ; and not chooſing either tea or 
ſupper, I deſired him to make my excuſes below, as 
to both; and inform them of my choice to be retired 

as much as poſſible ; yet to promiſe for me my at- 
tendance on the widow and her nieces at breakfaſt 
in the morning, . e 
He obje ted particularly in the eye of ſtrangers, 
as to avoiding ſupper, : 5 
You know, ſaid I, and can tell them, that I ſel- 
dom eat ſuppers. My ſpirits are low. You muſt 
'Y never urge me againſt a declared choice. Pray, Mr. 
Lovelace, inform them,of all my particularities. It 
Vor. III. O they 


ö 
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*they are obliging, they will allow for them. Tevome 
not here to make new acquaintance. 

I have turned over the books I have Found 5 in my 
cloſet ; and am not a little pleaſed with them; ; and 
think the better of the people of the houſe for their 
Jakes. : 

Stanhope's Goſpels ; 
South's Sermons elm 's Feaſts and Faſts ; a %. 
cramental piece of the biſhop of Man, and another 
of Dr. Gauden, Biſhop of Exeter; and Inetts De- 
votions; are among the devout books: And among 
thoſe of a lighter turn, theſe not ill-choſen ones; A 
'Telemachus in French, another in Engliſh; Steele's, 
Rowe's, and Shakeſpeare? s Plays ; that genteel Co- 
medy of Mr. Cibber, "The Careleſs Huſband, and 
a of the ſame author; Dryden's Miſcellanies: 


the Tatlers, Spedctators, and Guardians; 3 88 "= 


Swift's, and Addiſon” s Wotks. 

In the blank leaves of the Nelſon and Biſhop 

- Gauden, is Mrs. Sinclair*s name; in thoſe of r. 
of tbe others, either Sarah * or Mary Hor- 

ton, the names of the two nieces. 


* 


Ax exceedingly out of humour with Mr. Jon. 


lace : Andthaye great reaſon to be ſo : As you will 
allow when you have read the converſation I am 
going to give you an account of; for he would not 
Jet me reſt tili I gave him my company in the din- 


ing- room. 


He began with letting. me know, that he had been 


out to inquire after the character of the widow ; 


u hich was the more neceſſary, he ſaid, as he ſup- 


poſed that [ would"expef his frequent abſence. 
3 did, Ffail'; and that he would not think of ta- 
king up his lodging in the ſame houſe with me. 


But what was the iſſue of his inquiry ? 
Why, 


{ 
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* Why, indeed, it was, in the main, what he liked 
wall enough. But as it was Miſs Howe's opinion, 

as | had told him, that my brother had not given 

over his ſcheme ; as the widow lived by letting 

Jodgings 5 and had others to let in the ſame part of 

the houſe 3 which might be taken by an enemy; 

he knew-no better way, than for him to take them 

all, as it could not be for a long time; unleſs 1 

would think of removing to others. 

So far was well enough: But as it was eaſy for me 
to ſee, that he ſpoke the {lighter of the widow, in 
order to have a pretence to lodge here himſelf, I 
aſked him his intention in that reſpe&. And he 


5 | 
frankly owned, that if I choſe to ſtay here, he could 
d not, as matters ſtood, think of leaving me tor fix 
; hours together; and he had prepared the widow to 
„ expect, that we ſhould be here but for a few days; 
—only till we could fix ourſelves in a houſe ſuitable 
p to our condition; and this, that I might be under 
1 the leſs embarraſs, if I pleaſed to remove. 
[- Fix our-ſelves in a houſe, and we and our, Mr, 
| Lovelace—Pray, in what light — | = 
He interrupted me,—Why, my deareſt life, if 
you will hear me withpatience—Yet Iamhalf afraid, 
| that I have been too forward, as I have not conſulted 
e. you upon it. — But as my friends in town, accord- 
il ing to what Mr. Doleman has written, in the letter 
am you have ſeen conclude us to be married—— 
not Surely, Sir, you have not preſumed—— _ 
in⸗ Hear me out, deareſt creature V ou have received 
£ with favour my addreſſes—Y ou have made me ho 
een for the honour of your conſenting hand: Vet, by de- 
W; clining my moſt fervent tender of myſelf to you at Mrs. 
up- Sorlings's, have given me apprehenſtons of delay: I 
1 would not, for the world be thought ſo ungenerous a 
tae wietch, now you have honoured me with your confi- 
me. 


dence, as to wiſh to precipitate you: Yet your brother”; 
ſchemes are not given up. Singleton, I am afraid, is 


Q 2 aQually 
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a2 ually in town; his veſſel lies at Rotherhithy 
brother is abſent from'Harlowe-place indeed not with 
Singleton yet, as I can hear]. If you are knw to be 
mine, or if you are but fought to be fo, there wil 
probably be an end of your brother's contrivance: 
The widow's character may be as worthy as it is * 
to be. But the worthier ſne is, the more danger, if 
your brothers agent ſhould find us out; ſce ſho 
may be perſuadeo, that ſhe ought in conſcience to 
take a parent's part, againſt a child who ſtands in 
oppoſition to them. But if ſhe believes us married 
ker good character will ſtand us in ſtead, and the 
will be of our party.—Ther' I have taken care t0 
give her a reaſon why two apartments are requiſite 
for us, at the hour of retirement. En 

I perteQly raved at him. I would have flung 
from him in reſentment ; but he would not let me: 
And what could I do? Whither go, the evening ad- 
vanced  _ „„ ; 

lam aſtoniſhed at you! ſaid 1: If you are a man 
of honour, what need of all this ſti ange obliquity ? 
'You delight in crooked ways.—Let me know, ſince ] 
muſt ſtay in your company (for he held my hand), 
let me know all you have ſaid. —Indeed, indeed, Mr. 
Lovelace, you are a very unaccountable man. 

My deareft creature, need i to have mentioned any 
thing of this; and could I not have taken up my lodg- 
ings in this houſe, unknown to you, if J had not in— 
tended to make ycu the judge of all my proceedings? 
— But this is what I have told the widow before her 
kinſwoman, and before your new ſcrvant, — That in- 
deed we were privately married at Hertford ; but that 
you had preliminary bound me under ſolemn vow, 
which I am moſt rehigioully reſolved to keep, to be 
contented with ſeparate apartments, and even not to 
lodge under the ſame ròdf, till a certain reconciliation 
ſhall take place, which is of high conſequence to both. 


And further, that I might convince you of the purity | 
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innocent freedoms which are not refuſed in the mot 


tell them the truth. 
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, of my intentions, and that my whole view in this 
was to prevent miſchief, I have acquainted them, 
that I have ſolemnly promiſed to behave to you be- 
fore every body, as if we were only betrothed, and 
not married ; not even offering to take any of thoſe 


unctilious loves. „„ 1 
And then he folemnly vowed to me the ſtricteſt 
obſervance of the fame reſpectful behaviour to me. 

told him, that I was not by any means ſatisfied 
with the tale he had told, nor with the neceſſity he 
wanted to lay me under, of appearing what I was 
not: The very ſtep he took was a wry one, a 
needleſs wry one: And ſince he thought it neceſſary 
to tell the people below any thing about me, I in- 
ſiſted, that he ſhould unſay all he had ſaid, and 


What he had told them, he ſaid, was with ſo 
may circumitances, that he could ſooner die than 
eontradit it. And ſtill he infiſted upon the propriety 
of appeal ing to be married, for the reaſons he had 
given before. — And, deareſt creature, ſaid he, why 
this high diſpleaſure with me upon ſo well- intended 
an expedient ? You know, that I cannot wiſh to 
fun your brother, or his Singleton, but upon your 
account. The firſt ſtep 1 would take, if left to myſelf, 
would be to find them out. I have always aQed in 
this manner when any-body has preſumed to give 
out threatnings againſt nme. . 

*Tis true, I ſhould have conſulted you firſt, and 
had your leave. But ſince you diſlike what I hare 
laid, let me implore you, deareſt Madam, to give the 
only proper ſanction to it, by naming an early day, 
Would to heaven that were to be to-morrow !—PFor 
God's ſake, let it be to-morrow ! But if not [Was it 
his buſineſs, my dear, before I ſpoke (yct he ſeemed 
to be afraid of me), to ſay, if not?], let me beſeech 
you, Madam, if my behaviour ſhall not be to your 

diſlike, 
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diſlike, that you will not to-morrow at breakfaſt- tinte 

_ diſcredit what I have told them. The moment [give 
you cauſe to think, that I take any advantage of your 

conceſſion that moment revoke it, and expoſe me 

as I ſhall deſerve.—And: once more, let me remind 


you, that I have no view either to ſerve or fave my. 


ſelf by this expedient.—It is only to prevent a pro- 
| bable miſchief, for your own mind's fake ; and for 
the ſake of thoſe who deſerve not the leaſt configs. 
ration fromme. 5 
What could I ſay ? What could I do ? 1 verily 
think, that had he urged me again, in a proper man- 
ner, I ſhould have conſented (little ſatisfied as | am 
with him) to give him a meeting to-morrow morning 
at a more ſolemn place than in the parlour below. 
But this I reſolve, that ke ſhall not have my con— 
fent to ſtay a night under this roof. He has now gi 
ven me a ſtronger reaſon for this determination than 
I had before, | Ts 


— 


AL As ! my dear, how vain a thing to ſay, what 


we will, or what we will not do, when we have put 
ourſelves into the power of this ſex !—He went down 
to the people below, on my defiring to be left to my- 
ſelf; and ſtayed til] their ſupper was juſt ready; and 
then, defiring a moment's audience, as he called it, he 


beſought my leave to ſtay that one night, promiſing. 


to ſet out either for Lord M. 's, or for Edgware, to his 
friend Belford's, in the mornirg after breakiaft, But 


if I were againſt it, he faid, he would not ſtay ſup- 
per; and would attend me about eight next day.— 
Yet he added, that my denial would have a very par- 


ticular appearance to the people below, from what he 
had told them; and the more, as he had actually a- 
greed for all the vacant apartments (indeed only for a 


month), for the reaſon he had before hinted at : But 


I need not ſtay here two days, if, upon 9 
OE | ” wit 


9 
; Mifs Clarifſe Harlowe. * 
with the widow and her nieces in the morning, I 
' MW *fhould have any diſlike to them; ED bas THY 


I I thought, notwithſtanding. my reſolution above 
mentioned, that it would ſeem too punctilious to deny 
him; under the circumſtances he had mentioned. 
Having, befides, no reaſon to think he would.obey 
me; for he looked, as if he were determined to debate 
the matter with me. And, as now, I ſee no likelihood 
of a reconciliation-with my friends, and had a uallyx 
received his addreſſes with leſs reſerve than ever; I 
thought 1 would not quarrel with him, if I could help 
it, eſpecially as he aſked to ſtay but for one night, and 
could have done ſo without my knowing it; and you 
being of opinion, that the proud wretch, diſtruſting 
his own merits with me, or at leaſt my regard for 
him, will probably bring me to ſome concethons in 
his favour : For all theſe reaſons, I thought proper 
to yield this point; yet | was fo vexed with him on 
the other, that it was impoſſible for me to comply 
with that grace which a conceſſion ſhoutd be made 
with, or not made at all. ene 3 
This was what I ſaid, —— What you will do, you 
muſt do, I think. You are, very ready to promtſe; 
very ready to depart from your promiſe. You lay, 
however, that you will ſet out to-morrow for the 
country, You know how ill I have been. I am not 
well enough now to debate with you upon your in- 
croaching ways. I am utterly diſſatisfied with the 
tale you have told below. Nor will I promiſe ts 
appear to the people of the houſe to-morrow, what 
Jam not. „„ ie dons C0 aha 
He withdrew, in the moſt reſpe ful manner, be- 
ſeeching me only to favour him with ſuch a meeting 
in the morning, as might not make the widow and 
her nieces think he had given me reaſon to be of- 
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fended with him. NN 

Iretired to my own apartment, and Dorcas came to 

me loon after to take my commands. I told her, that 
O 4 I re- 


F, 
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Frequired very little attendance, and always drefles | 


and undreſſed myſelf, SEM | 
| She ſeemed, concerned, as if ſhe. thought 1 had 


repulſed her, and ſaid, it ſhould be her whole ſtudy - 


to oblige me. 


I told her, that J was not difficult to pleaſe. And | 


ſhould let her know from time to time what aſſiſtan- 
ces I ſhoul expect from her. But for that night! 
had no occaſion for her further attendance. 

She is not only genteel, but is welt-bred, and well- 
ſpoken.—She muſt have had what is generally thought 
to be the polite part of education: But it is ſtrange, 
that fathers and mothers ſhould make ſo light, ag 


they generally do, of that preferable part, in girls, 


which would improve their minds, and give a grace 
to all the reſt. e 


As ſoon as ſhe was gone, I inſpected the doors, 


the windows, the wainſcot, the dark cloſet as well 
as the light one; and finding very good faſtenings 


, to the door, and to all the windows, I again had re- 


.courſe to my pen, 

Ms. Six cLAIR is juſt now gone from me. Por- 
eas, ſhe told me, had acquainted her, that | had diſ- 
Miſſed her for the night. She came to aſk me how 
liked my apartment, and to wiſh me good reſt. She 
expreſſed her concern, that they could not have my 
company at ſupper. Mr. Lovelace, fhe ſaid, had in- 
formed them of my love of retirement. She aſſured 
me, that I ſhould not be broken in upon. She highly 


_extolled him, and gave me a ſhare in the praiſe, as 


to perſon. But was ſorry, ſhe ſaid, that ſhe was 
likely to loſe us ſo ſoon as Mr. Lovelace talked of. 


I anſwered her with ſuitable civility ; and ſhe with- 


drew with great tokens of reſpect. With greater, I 
think, than ſhould be from diſtance of years, as ſhe 
was the wife of a gentleman; and as the appearance 


of 


uire not abaſement. 
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of every thing about her, as well houſe as drefs, Ft 
carries the marks of ſuch good circumſtances, as re- 1 


9 If, my dear, you will write againſt prohibition, be 
| pleaſed to direct, To Miſs Lætitia Beaumont; Tole  \\| '% 
2 left till called for, at Mr. Wilſon's in Pall-Mall. N 
Mr. Lovelace propoſed this direction to me, not 
knowing of your deſire that our letters ſhould paſs by 
za third hand. As his motive for it was, that my bro- 
ther might not trace out where we are, I am glad, as 
well from this inſtance, as from others, that he 
ſeems to think he has done miſchief enough already. 
Do you know how my poor Hannah does? 
Mr. Lovelace is ſo ful of his contrivances and ex- 
dedients, that T think it may not be amiſs to defire 
you to look carefully to the feals of my letters, as I 
mall to thoſe of yours. If I find him baſe in this 
particular, 1 ſhall. think bim capable of any evitg 
and will fly him as my worſt enemy. 
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Miſs How, To Miſs Cr rxiss a HA RTO WFE. 


[ith her two. laſt” Letters, No. li. Ivil. inclaſed. E 
NDurſdan Night, Abril 27. 
Have yours, juſt brought me. Mr. Hickman has 
1 helped me to a lucky expedient, which, with the 
aſſiſtance of the poſt, will enable me to correſpond 
with you every day. An honeſt higgler (Simon Col- 
ans his name), by whom I ſhall ſend this, and the 
two incloſed (now I have your direction where), goes 
to town conſtantly on Mondays, Wedneſdays, and 
Fridays, and can bring back to me from Wilſon's 
what you ſhall have cauſed to be left for me. 
I congratulate you on your arrival in town, ſo much 
amenged in ſpirits, 1 mud be brief. L hope you'll 
—— . 5 have 
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have no cauſe to repent returning my Norris, 


forth-coming on demand. tis 


1 am ſorry your Hannah can't be with you, She 9 


is very ill ſtill; but not in danger. 
„ long for your account of the women you are 
with. If they are not right people, you'll find them 
out in one breakfaſting. pj | 
I know not what to write upon his zeporting to 
them, that you are actually married. His reaſons 
for it are plauſible, But he delights in odd expedi- 
ents and inventions. FC To 
Whether you like the people or not, don't, by 
your noble ſincerity and plain-dealing, make yourſelf 
enemies. You are in the world now, you know, 
I 'am glad you had thoughts of taking him at his 
offer, If he hadre-urged it. I wonder he did not. 
But if he don't ſoon, and in ſuch a way as you can 
accept-of it, don't think of ſtaying with him. 
Depend upon it, my dear, he will not leave you, 
either night or day, if he can help it, now be has 
e,, -- 3 
1 ſhould have abhorred him for his report of your 
marriage, had he not made it with fuch circumſtances, 
as leave it ſtill in your power to keep him at diſtance, If 
once he offer at the leaſt familiarity - But this is need- 
leſs to ſay to you. He can have, I think, no other de- 
ſign, but what he profeſſes; becauſe he muſt needs 
think, that his report muſt increaſe your vigilance, 
Lou may depend upon my looking narrowly into 
the ſealings of your letters. If, as you fay, he be 
baſe in that point, he will be ſo in every thing. But 
10 one of your merit, of your fortune, of your vir- 
tue, he cannot be baſe. The man is no fool. It is 
kis intereft, as well with regard to his expectations 
from his own friends, as from you, to be honeſt, 
Would to heaven, however, tbat. you were really 
martied ! This is the predominant with of 


Tour AN NA Hows. 


LET: 


LETTER XIII. 


1 15 CLARISSA HARLOWE, To I Hows. 


_ Thurſday. Morning, Eight o Click. 
Am more and more diſple aſed with Mr. Lovelace, 
on reflection, for his boldneſs in hoping to make 
me, tho! but paſſively, as I may ſay, teſtify to his great 
untruth. And I ſhall like him till leſs for it, if his 
view in it does not come ont to be the hope of ac- 
celerating my reſolution” in his favour, by the diffi-, 
culty it will lay me under as to my behaviour to 
him. He has ſent me his compliments by Dorcas, 
with a requeſt that Iwill permit him to to attend me 
in the dining-room*; perhaps, that he may gueſs 
from thence, whether I will meet him in good hu- 
mour, or not: But I have anſwered, that as I. ſhall. 
ſee him at breakiaſt- "mes, [ deſire to be excuſed. . 
Ten 9 Clock. 
1 TRY'D. 20 adjust my een went 
down, to an eaſier. ali than I had a heart, and was 


received with the higheſt tokens of re ſpect by the. 
widow and her two nteces: Agreeable young wo- 


men enough in their perſons:; but they ſeemed t 
put on an als. of relerve ; while Mr. Lovelace was 
eaſy and free to all, asif he were of long acquaint- 
ance with them: gracefully enough, I cannot but 
lay ; an advantage which travelled gentlemen have 
aver other people. 


The widow, in the converſatien: we had after 


breakfaſt, gave us an account of the military merit 
of the colonel her huiband; and, upon this oecaſion, 


put up her handkerchief to her eye twice or thrice, { . 


hope, for the ſake of her fincerity, ſhe wetted | it, be- 
cauſe ſhe would be thought to have done fo ; but 

jaw not that ſhe did. She wiſhed that I might never 
know the loſs of a huſband ſo dear to me, as her 


dear colonel was to her: And again ſhe put her hand- 
kerchief o her eyes. e 
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It muſt, no doubt, be a moſt affe cting thing to by 
ſeparated from a good huſband, and to be left in difi- 
cult circumſtances beſides, and that not b 


and expoſed to the inſults of the baſe and ingratefy] 
7 


as ſhe repreſented her caſe to be at his death. This 


moved me a good deal in her favour. 


You know, my dear, that I have an open and free. 


heart, and naturally have as open and free a coun. 
tenance; at leaſt my complimenters have told me ſo 
At once, where | like, 1 mingle minds without re. 
ſerve, encouraging reciprocal freedoms, and am for- 
ward to diſſipate diffidences. But with theſe two 


Y his fault, | 


young gentlewomen, I never can be intimate—} 


don't know why. | | 
Only, that circumftances, and what paſſed in con- 
verſation, encouraged not the notion, or F ſhould: 
have been apt to think, that the young gentlewomen 
and Mr. Lovelace were of longer acquaintance than 
yeſterday. For he, by ſtealth, as it were, caſt 
| glances ſometimes at them, which they returned; 
„and, on my ocular notice, their eyes fell, as I may 


fay under my eye, as if they could not Rand its ex- ; 


amination. 


The widow directed all her talk to me, as to Mrs. 


Lovelace; and I, with a very iltgrace, bore it. And 
once ſhe expreſſed, more forwardly than | thanked 
her for, her wonder that any vow, any conſidera- 
tion, however weighty, could have force enough 
with ſo charming a couple, as ſhe called him and 
me, to make us keep ſeparate beds. . 


Their eyes, upon this hint, had the advantage of 


mine. Yet was I not conſcious of guilt. How know 
J then, upon recolle&ion, that my cenſures upon 


theirs are not too raſh ? There are, no doubt, 


many truly modeſt Perfons (putting myſelf out of 
the queſtion), who, by bluſhes at an injurious charge, 
Have been ſuſpected by thoſe who cannot diſtin- 
guiſh between the confuſion which guilt will be 4 

: tende. 
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tended with, and the noble conſciouſneſs that over- 
«ſpreads the face of a fine ſpirit, to be thought but ca- 
pable of an imputed evil. 
The great Roman, as we read, who took his ſur- 

name from one part in three (the fourth not then diſ- 
covered) of the world he had triumphed over, being 
charged with. a mean crime to his ſoldiery, choſe ra- 
ther to ſuffer exile (the puniſhment due to it, had he 
been forind guilty), than to have it ſaid, that Scipio 
was queſtioned in public, on fo feandalous a charge. 
And think you, my dear, that Scipio did not bluſh 
with indignation, when the charge was firft commy- 
nicated to him ? 

Mr. Lovelace, when the, widow expreſſed her for- 
ward wonder, looked fly and leering, as if to obſerve 
how I took it; and ſaid, they might obſerve that his 
regard for my will and pleaſure, calling me his dear 
creature, had greater force upon him, than the oath 
by which he had bound himſelf. 

Rebuking both him and the widow, I ſaid, It was 
ſtrange to me to heat an oath or yes, hls 3, treat- 
ed, as to have it thought but of ſecond conſide ration, 
whatever were the firſt. | h 

The obſervation was juſt, Miſs Martin faid ; for 
that nothing could excuſe the breaking of a ſolemn 
yow, be the occaſion of making it what it would. 

T aſked after the neareſt church; for I have been 
too long a ſtranger to the ſacred worſhip. They 
named S James's, St. Anne's, andanother in Bloomſ- 
bury ; and the two nreces ſaid, they ofteneſt went to 
St. James*s church, becauſe of the good company, 
as well as for the excellent preaching. 


Mr. Lovelace faid the Royal Chapel was the place 


he ofteneſt went to when in, town: Poor man! little 


did expect to hear he went to, any place of devotion. 
| aſked, If the preſence of the viſible king of, com- 
paratively, but a ſmall territory, did not take off, 
too generally, the requiſite attention to the ſervice of 

the 
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the inviſible King and Maker of a thouſand worlds? 
Fe believed this might be ſo with ſuch as came for. 
curioſity, when the royal family were preſent, But. 
otherwiſe, he had ſeen as many contrite faces at the 
Royal Chapel, as any-where elle :. And why not? 
Since the people about Courts have as deep ſcores 15 
wipe off, as any people what ſoe ver. 
He ſpoke this with ſo much levity, that Icould not 
help ſaying, That- no- body que ſtioncd but he knew. 
how to chooſe. his company 5 EN: 
Your ſervant, my dear, bowing, were his word; - 
and turning to them, You will obſerve, upon num 
berleſs occaſions, ladies, as we are further acquainted, 
that my beloved. never- ſpares me upon theſe topics. 
But I admire her as much in her reproofs, as I am. 
fond of her approbantionz. 

Miſs Horton ſaid, There wasa time for every-thing.. 
She could not but ſay, that ſhe thought innocent 
mirth was mighty becoming in young people. 

Very truez 1 Miſs Martin. And Shake. 
fpeare ſays well,T hat youth is the ſpring of life, The 
bloom of gawdy years; with a theatrical air ſhe ſpoke. 
it: And for her part, ſhe could not but admire in my 
- ſpouſe, that charming vivaeity which ſo well ſuited. 
| his time of life... WY ET: 

Mr. Lovelace bowed. . The man is fond of praiſe. 
More fond of it, I doubt, than of deſerving it. Vet 
this ſort of praife.he does deferve. He has, you know, 
an eaſy free manner, and no bad voice: And this: 


5 


— 


praiſe ſo expanded his gay heart, that he ſung the fol- 


lowing lines, ſrom Congte ve, as he told us: 


27 outh does a thouſand plea fs ure, lag, 
Which from decrepit age will fly "ew 


Sweets that wanton in ile boſom of the ſpring, . | : 5 
In winter's cold embraces die. | 1 

| Ss | En WC 
And this for a compliment, as he ſaid,.to the twa ti 


nieces, Nor was it thrown away upon them. They. 
- ee nncotea 
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encored it; and his compliance fix'd them in my 

memory. 6 

We had ſome talk about meals; and the widow 
very civilly offer'd to conform to any rules I would 
ſet her. I told her, how eaſily I was pleaſed, and 

how much I choſe to dine by myſelf, and that from a 
plate ſent me from any ſingle diſh. But I will not 
trouble you with ſuch particulars 15 

Theythought me very ſingular; and with reaſon: 

But as 1 liked them not ſo very well as to forego my 
own choice in compliment to them, I was the lefs 
concerned for what they thought. And till the leſs, 
as Mr. Lovelace had put me very much out of hu- 
mour with him. 1 

They however, caution'd me againft melapcholy. 
| faid, I ſhould be a very unhappy creature, if I could 
not bear my own company, _ 

Mr. Lovelace ſaid, "That he muſt let the ladies into 
my ftorv;-and then they would know how to allow. 
for my ways. But, my dear, as you love me, {aid the 
confident wretch, give as little way to melancholy as 
poſſible. Nothing but the ſweetneſs of your temper, 
and your high notions of a duty that can neverbe de- 
N ſerved where you place it, can make you ſo uneaſy as 

you are. — ge not angry, my deer love, for ſaying ſo. 

(ſeeing me frown, I ſuppoſe:) And ſnatched my hand, 

and kiſſed it. 8 5 

| L left him with them; and retired to my cloſet ar d 

d my pen. 85 5 | | 

Juſt as I have wrote thus far, I am interrupted 
by a meſſage from him, that be is ſetting out on a 
journey, and defires to take my commands. So here I 
will leave off, to give him a meeting in the dining- room. 
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1 WAS not diſpleaſed to ſee him in his riding dreſs. 

He ſeemed deſirous to know how 1 liked the gentle- 
nomen below, I told him, that ahho' 1 did not 
think-them very exceptionable, yet as I wanted not, 
in 
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6 my preſent fituation, new acquaintance, I ſnould 


notbe fond of cultivating theirs ; and he muſt {econ * 


me, particularly in my defire of breakfaſting and 
ſupping (when I did ſup) by myſelf. 


If 1 would have it ſo, to be fure it ſhould be ſo. 


The people of the houſe were not of conſequence 
enough to be apologiz'd to in any point where my 
pleaſure was concerned. And if I ſhould diſlike them 
ſtill more on further knowledge of them, he hoped | 
would think of ſome other lodgings. 

He expreſfed a good deal of regret at leaving me, 
declaring that it was abſolutely in obedience to my 
commands: But that he could not have conſented to: 
go, while my brother's {ſchemes were on foot, if I 
had not done him the credit of my countenance in 
the report he had made that we were marry'd; which, 


he ſaid, had bound all the family to his intereſt, ſo 


that he could leave me with the greater ſecurity and 
ſatisfa ion. 3j 5 
He hoped, he faid, that on his return, I would 
name his happy day; and the rather as I might be 
convinced, by my brother's projects, that no recon- 
eiliation was to be expected. 8 
I told him, that perhaps F might write one letter 
to my uncle Harlowe. He once loved me. I ſhould 
be eaſier when | had made one direct application. F 
might poſſibly propoſe ſuch terms, in relation to my 
grandfather's eſtate, as might procure me their at- 
tent ion; and I hoped he would be Jong enough abſent 
to give me time fo write to him and receive an an- 
ſwer from him. | 1 2 


That, he muſt beg my pardon, he could not pro- 
miſe. He would inform himſelf of Singleton's and 
my brother's motions; and if on his return, he found: 
no reaſon for apprehenſtons, he would go directly to 
Berks, and endeavour to bring up with him his couſin: 


Charlotte, who, he hoped, would induce me to give 
him an earlier day, than at preſent LEE 0 
ok. ; told. 


0 


ſaid, 1 
ordins 


He 
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„I told him, that J would take that young lady's 
company for a great favour. 

[ was the more pleaſed with this motion, as it came 
from himſelf, g 

He earneſtly preſſed me to accept of a bank note: 
But I declined it. And then he offer'd me his ſervant 
William for my attendant in his abſe nc w ho, he 
ſaid, might be diſpatched to him, if any thing extra- 
ordinary fell out. I conſented to that. 

He took his leave of me, in the moſt reſpeQful 
manner, only kiſfing my hand. He left the note un- 
obſer vd by me upon the table. You may be ſure I 
ſhall give it him back at his return. RY 

Jam now in a much better humour with him than 
| was. Where doubts of any perſon are removed, a 

mind, not ungenerous, is willing, by way of amends 
for having conceived thoſe doubts, to conftrue every- 
thing that happens capable of a good conſtruQtion, in 
that perfon's favour, Particularly, I cannot but be 
pleaſed to obſerve, that altho' he ſpeaks of the ladies 
of his family with the freedom of relationſhip, yet it 
is always with tenderneſs. And from a man's kind- 
neſs to his relations of the ſex, a woman has ſome 
reaſons to expect his good behaviour to herſelf, when 
married, if ſhe be willing to deſerve it from him. And 
thus my dear, am I brought to ſuch a paſs, as to fit 
ny ſelf down ſatisfy'd with this man, where I find 
room to infer, that he is not naturally a ſavage. 

May you, my dear friend, be always happy in your 
reflections, prays | 

5 Og Jour ever-affeAionate 
| 1 8 CL. HARL O WE. 


Mr. Lovelace in his next letter triumphs on his 
having carried his two great points of making the lady 
yield to paſs for his wife to the people of the houſe, 
and to his taking up his lodging in it, tho? but for 
one night, He is now ſure, he ſays, that he ſhall 
ſoon 
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ſoon prevail, if not by perſuaſio 
” (he ang to have Wa little pd ali Na „This 
imſelf as acting the part of the grand tem yg 8 om 
having ſucceeded thus far, he cannot, he "2s 4 = 1 
trying, according to the reſolution he had [ond "Ts 
* 9 he cannot go farther. : ye =o 
e gives the particular, | „ beaut 
woke ernte ed. tothe lame e x the 5 
_ 8 = letter., | wha * * 
t will by this time b. 5 5 
with 4 80 to this * Rs thet his 2 ah, 78 1-4 
excellencies both in mind and ele. og jo" k 25 3 
ledgement, tho? to his own condemnation, T1 wh 171 
de by ſucceeding letter, ee 8 
nd now, Belford, will 12 
„ öð· 
; weetly ſerene and eaſy was the | J's 
a . Vr N NN my F on tn ; I 
ommanding reveren : th 
, a countely from every knee 3 450 e pt 5 gh 
+ Wence, from every quiyering lip. While ſhe * 1 
i 18 with conſcions worthineſs and ſuperiority, het 
p oy ed and behaved, as an empreſs would among , "ry 
s ag vaſſals; yet with a. freedom from pride aud ' 
: anghtinels; as if born to digrity, and to a beha- 705 
ryan 3 gracious,” . ; 5. 
He takes notice of the jealouſy, pride and on 
au Martin and Polly Moi on his and oi ef F 0 A 
8 to her. Creatures who, brought up too Rays 
1g for their fortunes, and to a taſte of pleaſure, and i whi 
: : public diverſions, had fallen an eaſy prey to his a [ 
educing arts; and for ſome time paſt, been aſſociates- al 
with Mrs Sinclair : And who, as he obſerves, had not a 
yet got over that diſtinction in their love which Wl © be 
mo a woman prefer one man to another. : nit) 
91 ow difficult is it, ſays he, to make a woman * ref 
ſubſcribe to a preference againſt herſelf, tho? ever b = 


« 
io vidble ; eſpecially where love is concerned? 
5 This 
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. This violent, this partial Rttle devil, Sally, has the 
: infolence to compare herſelf with an angel——yet 
« owns her to be an angel. I charge you, Mr. Love- 
— lace, ſaid ſhe, ſhew none of your extravagant ads 
of kindneſs before me, to this ſullen, this gloomy 
beauty !-—1 cannot bear 1t.—Then her firſt ſacri- 
kees were remember'd -M hat a rout do theſe wo- 


or * 
— — — * 


„men make about nothing at all! Were it not for 
« what the learned biſhop, in his letter from Italy, 
I © calls the delicacy of intrigue, what | is there, Bel- 
s ford, in all they can do for us? 5 
a * How do theſe creatures endeavour to ſtimulate 
> me! A fallen woman, Jack, is a worſe devil than 
' even a profligate man. $5 he former is a bove all re- 
t * morſe; That am not | Nor ever ſhall they pre- 
vai upon me, tho? aided by all the powers of dark- 
4 © neſs to treat this admirable creature with indignity 
280 far, Imeaa, as indignity can be ſeparated from 
z * the trials, which will prove her to be either woman 
1 or angel, 


© Yet with them I am a craven: I might have had 
her before now, if 1 would: If I would treat heras 
fleſh and blood, | ſhould find her ſuch: T hey 
© thought that | knew, if any man living did, that te 
- make a goddeſs of a woman, ſhe would ale the 
goddeſs; to give her power, ſhe would a& up to it 
f * to the giver, if to no- body elſe And D—r's wife is 
* thrown into my diſh, who, thou knoweſt, kept her 


2.5% 22 
* 


0 over-ceremonious huſband at haughty diſtance, and 
d * whinedin pit vate to her inſulting footman.— O how 
9 * I curſedthe blaſpheming wretches ! They will 
8. * make me, as I tell them, hate their houſe; and never 


t reſt, till T remove her. And by my ſoul, Jack, [ 
begin to repent already, that I have brought her 
hither—And yet, without knowing their hearts, ſhe 
reſolves againſt having any more converſation with 
them than ſhc can avoid. This Jam not we for ; 


6 F298: 


„ 
64 
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* ſince jealouſy in woman is not to be concealedfrom 
* woman, And Sally has no command of herſelf 


LIN LXIV. 
Miſs CILARISs A HAxLowz, To Miſs Hows, 


Friday, April 28. 


© R. Lovelace is returned already. My brother's 
1 VI projets were his pretence. I could not but 
look upon this ſhort abſence as an evaſion of his pro- 
miſe; eſpecially as he had taken ſuch precautions with 
the people below; and as he knew that J propoſed to 
keep cloſe within doors. I cannot bear to be dealt 
meanly with, and angrily inſiſted, that he ſhould di- 
rectly ſet out for Berkſhire, in order to engage his 
contin, as he hag promited. EEE: 
O my deareſt life, ſaid he, why will you baniſh 
me from your preſence ?—l cannot leave you for ſo 
long a time, as you ſeem to expect I ſhould, I have 
been hoveringabout town, everfince I left you, Edg- 
ware was the furtheſt place I went to; and there 
I was not able to ſtay two hours, far fear, at this criſis, 
any thing ſhould happen. Who can account for the 
workings of an apprehenſive mind, when all that1s 
dear and valuable to it is at ſtake You may ſpare 
yourſelf the trouble of writing to any of your friends 
till the happy ceremony is paſſed, that ſhall intitle me 
to give weight to your application, When they know 
we are marry'd, your brother's plots will be at an 
end; and your facher and mother, and uncles, muſt 
be reconciled to you.—Why then ſhould you heſitate 
a moment to confirm my happineſs ?— Why, once 
more, would you baniſh me from you? Why will 
you not give the man, who has brought you into 
difficulties, and who fo honourably wiſhes to extri- 
 eate you from them, the happineſs of doing ſo? 
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He was ſilent. My voice failed to ſecond the in- 
«lination I had to ſay ſomething not wholly diſcourage- 
ing to a Foint ſo ardently preſſed. | 

bl tell you my angel, reſumed he, what I pro- 
poſe to do, if you approve of it. I will inſtantly go 
cut to view ſome of the handſome new ſquares, or fine 
fireets round them, and make a report to you of any 
ſuitable houſe I find to be let. I will take ſuch a 
ode as you ſhall chooſe, furniſh it, and ſet up an 
equipage befitting our condition. You ſhall direct the 
whole. And on ſome early day, either before or 
after we fix (it muſt be at your own choice) be pleas'd 
to ma ke me the happieſt of men. And then willevery 
thing be in a defirable train. You thall receive in 
your own houſe (if it can be ſo ſoon furniſh'd as I 
wiſh) the congratulations of all my relations: Char- 


| Jotte ſhall viſit you in the interim: And it it take up 


time, you ſhall chooſe whom you'll honour with 
your company, firſt, ſecond, or third, in the ſuramer 
months; and on your return, you ſhall find all that 
was wantirg in your new habitation ſupply'd; and 
pleaſure in a conſtant round ſhall attend us. O my 
angel, take me to you, inſtead of baniſhingme from 
you, and make me yours for ever. | 5 
Yeu ſee, my dear, that here was no day preſſed 


for. I was not uneaſy about that; and the ſooner 
.recovered myſelf, as there was not. But, however 


gave him no reaſon to upbraid me for refuſing his 
ofter of going in ſearch of a houſe. 


He is accordingly gone ont for this purpoſe. But 


bs) 


1 find, that he intends to take up his lodging here to- 


night; and if to-night, no doubt, on other nights, 
«When he is in town. As the doors and windows of 


my apartment have good faſtenings; as he has not, 


in all this time, given me cauſe for apprehenſion; as 
he has the pretence of my brothcr*sſchemes to plead ; 
as the people below are very courteous and oblige- 


ing; Miſs Horton eſpecially, who ſcems to have 


taken 
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taken a great liking to me, and to be «C1 a endl 
temper and manners, than Miſs Martin; and x 
are now in a tolerable way; I imagine, it would look 
particular to them all, and bring me into a debate 
with a man, who, let him be ſet upon what he will, 
- has always a great deal to ſay for himſelf, if | infig. 
ed upon his promiſe : On all theſe accounts, I think, 
I will take no notice of his lodging here, if 87 don't, 
Let me know, my dear, your thoughts of every 


thing. You may believe I gave him back his note 
the moment 1 ſaw him. 


Friday evening, 


Mn. Lovelace has ſeen two or three houſes : ; but 
none to his mind. But he has heard of one which 
looks promiſing he da and which he is to Inquire 
dt! in the morning. 


Saturday morning. 


Hr has made his enquiries, and actually ſeen the 
| houſe he was told of laſt night. The owner of it is 
a young widow lady, who is inconſolable for the 
death of her huſband, Fretchville her name. It is 
furniſhed quite in taſte,” every thing being new with- 
in theſe ſix months. He believes, if I like not the 
furniture, the uſe of it may be agreed for, with the 
houſe, for a time certain: But if J like it, he will 
endeavour to take the one, and purchaſe the other, 
directly. 

The lady ſees no- body; nor are the beſt apartments 
above-ſtairs to be view'd till the i is either abſent, or 
gone into the country, where ſhe propoſes to live re- 
tired ; and which ſhe talks of doing in a fortnight or 

three eas at fartheſt. 


What Mr. Lovelace ſaw of the houſe (which were 


the ſaloon and two parlours) was pertectly elegant ; 
and he was aſſured, all is of a piece. I he offices are 
allo very convenient; coach-houſe and Rables at 


hand. 
He 
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FP He ſhall be very impatient, he ſays, till I ſee the 


d hole; nor will he, if he finds he can have it, look 
k farther till T have ſeen it, except any thing elſe offer 
A to my liking. The price he values not. 19 80 

f Ie has Juſt now received a letter from Lady Betty 
A Lawrence, by a particular hand; the contents prin- 
, cipally relating to an affair ſhe has in Chancery. But 
. in the poſtſcript ſhe is pleaſed to ſay very reſpectful 


things of me. They are all impatient, ſhe ſays, for 
- the happy day being over; which they flatter them- 
ſelves will enfure his reformation. 5 Py 
He hoped, he told me, that T would ſoon enable 
him to anſwer Heir wiſhes, and His own. But altho? 


It the opportunity was fo inviting, he urgedmot for the 
k | day. Which is the more extraordinary, as he was 
e ſo preſſing for marriage before we came to town. 

_ "He was very earneſt with me'to give him, and four 

of his friends my company:on Monday evening at a 

- *[ittle collation. Miſs Martin and Miſs Horton can- | 
e dot, he ſays, be there, being engaged in a party of i 
is W their own, with two daughters of Colonel Solcombe, A 
e and two nieces of Sir Anthony Holmes, upon an an- 3 
15 nua] occaſion. But Mrs. Sinclair will be preſent, and © $i 
% ſhe gave him hope alſo of the company of a young 15 
ie maiden lady of very great fortune and merit (Miſs bf! 
e Partington), to whom Colonel Sinclair, it ſeems, in ö 9 
Ii his life-time, was guardian, and who therefore calls Wh. 
, Mrs. Sinclair mamma. "1.58 
deſired to be excuſed. He had laid me, I ſaid, N 

ts under a moſt diſagreeable neceſſity of appearing as a 
Ir married perſon ; and I would ſee as few people as 
>. poſſible who were to think me ſo. _ 
Ni He would not urge it, he ſaid, if 1 were much 

averſe : But they were his ſelect friends, men of birth 
e and fortune; who long'd to ſee me. It was true, 
2 that they, as well as his friend Doleman, believed we 
e uc warried: But they thought him under the re- 
it ſtridions that he had mentioned to the people below. 
7 f I might 


| | f 
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I might be aſſured, he told me, that his politeneſs he 
fore them ſhould be carried into the higheſt degree of 
reverence. = 4 4. 

| When he is ſet upon any thing, there is no Know- 
ing, as I haveſaid heretofore, what one can do. Rut 
Iwill not, if I can help it, be made a ſhew of; eſpe- 
'c1ally to men of whole characters and Principals [ 

have no good opinion. I am, my deareſt friend, 
| Hur ever affectionate 
| | Cr. HARLOVE. 


Ar. Lovelace, in his next leiter to his friend My, 
| Belſord, recites the moſt material paſſages in hers 
preceding, He invites him to His cllation on 
Monday evening, 8 
Mowbray, Belton, and Tour ville, ſays he, long 
to ſee my angel, and will be there. Slice has refuſed 
me; but muſt be preſent notwithſtanding. Ard then 
will I ſhew thee the pride and glory of the Harlowe 
family, my implacable enemies; and thou ſhalt join 
with me in my triumph over them all. 1 
If I can procure you this honour, you'll be ready 
to laugh out as I have often much ado to forbear, at 
the puritanical behaviour of the mother before this 
lady. Not an oath, not a curſe, nor the leaſt free 
word, eſcapes her lips. She minces in her gaite. She 
prims up her horſe-mouth. Her voice, which when 
ſhe pleaſes, is the voice of thunder, is funk into an 
humble whine. Her ſtiff hams, that have not been 
bent to a civility for ten years paſt, are now limber'd 
into courteſies three-deep at every word. Her fat 


arms are croſs'd before her; ard ſhe can hardly be 


prevailed upon to fit, in the preſence of my goddeſs, 

| I am drawing up inſtructions for ye all to obſerve 
on Monday night. It will be thy care, who art a pa- 
rading fellow, and pretendeſt to wiſdom, to keep the 
reſt com hlundering. 


HSatur- 
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a Saturday night. 


Mosr confoundedly alarm*d.—Lord, Sir, what 
do you think ? cry'd Dorcag—My lady is reſolv'd to 
go to church to-morrow | I was at quadrille with the 
women below. To church! ſaid I, and down I laid 
my cards. To church} repeated they, each looking 
upon the other. We had done playing for that 
night. Who could have dreamt of ſuch a whim as 
this ?—Without notice, without queſtions! Her 
cloaths not come! No leave aſked !—[mpoſlible ſhe 
ſhould think to be my wife !—Why, this lady don't 
conſider, if ſhe go to church, I muſt go too !—Yet 
not to aſk for my company !—-Her brather and Sin- 


vleton ready to ſnap her up, as far as ſhe knows! 


Known by her cloaths 1 Her perſon, her features, ſo 
diſtinguiſh'd Not ſuch another woman in Eng- 
land! To church of all places:—Is the devil in the 


girl, ſaid 1? as ſoon as I could ſpeak. - | | 


Mell, but to leave this ſubject till to-morrow 
morning, I will now give you the inſtructions I have 
drawn up for yours and your compantons behaviour 
on Monday night. 


InſtruRtions to be obſerved by John Belford, Ri- 
chard Mowbray, Thomas Belton, and James 
Tourville, Eſquires of the body to General Ro- 


bert Lovelace, on their admiſſion to the preſence 
of his goddeſs. 5 


Then follow his humourous inſlruflimns In whick 
fe cautions them to avoid all obſcene hints, and even 
the double entendre. | 


You know, {ays he, that 1 never permitted any of 
you to talk obſcenely. Time enought for that, when 


Je grow old, and can day talk. What! as I have 


oiten ſaid, cannot you touch a woman's heart, with- 
out wounding her ear ? 


Vol. III. | | P I need 


thee. 
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I need not bid you reſpe& me mightily, Yg,., 
allegiance obliges you to that. And who, that fee, 
me, reſpects me not? 1 4 

He gives them their cue as to Miſs Partington, eri 

her hiſtory and aſſumed charafler. 

So noted, ſays he, for innocent looks, yet dee 
giſcretion And be ſure to remember, that my be- 
loved has no name but mine; and that the mothor 
has no other than her maiden name, Sinclair; her 
huſband a lieutenant-colone]. | 


Hany other whimſical particulars he gives, and then 
ſays, | | 
This dear lady-is-prodigiouſly learned in Theories: 
But as to Praflices, as to Experimentals, muſt be, as 
you know, from her tender years, a mere novice. 
Till ſhe knew me, I dare ſay, ſhe did not believe, 
whatever ſhe had read, that there were ſuch fellows 
zu the world, as ſhe*ll ſee in you four. I :ſhall have 
much pleaſure in obſerving how ſhell ſtare at her 
company, .when:;ſhe finds me the politeſt man of the 
five. J 


* 
- 


And ſo much for inſtruktions general and particular 
for your behaviour on Monday night. 


And now, methinks, thou art eurious to know, 

what can be. my view, in riſking the diſpleaſure of my 
fair one, and alarming her fears, after four or five hal- 
<yon days have gone over our heads :—I'Il ſatisfy 

The viſitors of the two nieces will croud the houſe. 
Beds will be ſcarce. Miſs Partingon, a ſweet modeſt 
gentee] girl, will be prodigiouſly taken with my 
charmer; will want to begin a friendſhip with her. 
A' ſhare in ber bed for one night only, vill be fe- 
queſted. Who knows but on that very Monday 


right J may be ſo urhappy, as togive mortal * 
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o my beloved? The ſhyeſt birds may be caught nap- 


ping. Should ſhe attempt to fly me upon it, can- 
not [ detain her ? Should ſhe actually fly, cannot I 
bring her back by authority, civil or uncivil, if I 
haye evidence upon evidence, that ſhe acknowleged, 


tho! but tacitly, her marriage ?—And ſhould I, or : 


ſhould 4 not ſucceed, and ſhe forgive me, or if ſhe 
but deſcend te expoſtulate, or if ſhe bear me in her 
ſight ; then will ſhe be all my own. All delicacy is 
my charmer. I long to ſee how ſuch a delicacy, on 
either occaſion, will behave. And in my ſituation it 
behoves me to provide againſt every accident. 

I muſt take care, knowing what an eel I have to 
do with, that the little wriggling rogue does not {li 
thro! my fingers. Flow ſilly ſhould J look, ſtaring 
after her, when ſhe had ſhot from me into the mudd 


_ iver, her family, from which, with ſo much diff: 


culty, I have taken her! 8 
Well then; here are-Let me ſee How man 
perſons are there who, after Monday night, will be 
able to ſwear, that ſhe has gone by my name, an- 
ſwered to my name, had no other view in leaving her 
friends, but to go by my name? Her own relations 
not able nor willing to deny it.—Firſt, here are my 
ſervants, her ſervant Dorcas, Mrs. Sinclair, her two 

nieces, and Miſs Partington. 


But for fear theſe evidences ſhould be ſaſpeed, 


here comes the jet of the buſineſs. No ſeſs than four 


worthy gentlemen, of fortune and family, who were 
all in company fuch a night particularly, at a colla- 
tion to which they were invited by Robert Lovelace 
of Sandoun-Hall, inthe county of Lancafter, Kſquire, 
in company with Magdalen Sinclair widow, and Priſ- 
<illa Partington ſpinſter, and the Lady complainant ; 
when the ſaid Robert Lovelace addreſſed himſelf to 
the ſaid lady, on a multitude of occaſions, as his 
lady; as they and others did, as Mrs. Lovelace; 
every one complimenting and congratulating her 
1 rg! 


* f 1 
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upon her nuptials; and that ſhe received ſuch the. 


compliments and congratulations with no other vi. 


tible diſpleaſure or repugnance, than ſuch as a your 
bride, full of bluſhes and pretty confuſion, might h 
ſuppoſed to expreſs upon ſuch contemplative revole. 
ings as thoſe compliments would naturally inſpire 


Nor do thou rave at me Jack, nor rebel. —Doſt 


think I brought the dear creature here for nothing } 
And there? a faint ſketch of my plot. Stand by 

varlets—Tanta-ra-ra-ra |—Veil your bonnets and 

<onfeſs your Maſter! OED 9 


LETTER Ouxy: 
Mr. LovxLace, To JOHN BELFOR D, Ei; 


N undap. 


T TAVE been at church, Jack.—Behaved admi- 
rably well too !—My charmer is pleaſed with 
me now :—Por 1 was exceedingly attentive to the 
diſcourſe, and very ready in the auditor's part of the 
 ſervice.—Eyes did not much wander, How could 
they? When the lovelieſt object, infinitely the love- 
lieſt in the whole church, was in my view. 


Dear creature! how fervent, how amiable, in her 


devotions ] I have got her to own, that ſhe pray'd 
for me !—l hope a prayer from ſo excellent a mind 
will not be made in vain. 

There is, after all, ſomething beautifully folemn 
in devotion!— The Sabbath is a charming inſtitution 
to keep the heart right, when it ix right. Ona day in 
ſeven, how reaſonable !—l think Pl go to church 


once a day often. I fancy it will go a great way to- 
wards. making me a reformed man. To ſee mul- 


titudes of well-appearing people, all joining in one 
reverent ad: An exerciſe worthy of a ſentient being 
Yet it adds a ſting or two to my former ſtings, when 
1 think of my projeQs with regard to this charming 

| Creature. 


fa 


to 
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creature. In my conſcience, I believe, if I were te 
go conſtantly to church, I could not purſue them. 

I had a ſcheme come into my head while there: 
But I will renounce it, becauſe it obtruded itſelf up- 
on me in ſo good a place. Excellent creature | How 
many ruins has ſhe prevented hy attaching me to her- 
ſelf by ingroſſing my whole attention ! 

But let me tell thee what paſſed between us in my 
firſt viſit of this morning; and then I will acquaint 
| thee more largely with my good behaviour at church. 

I could not be admitted till after eight. - I found 
her ready prepared to go out. I pretended to be ig- 
norant of her attention, having charged Dorcas not 
to own, that ſhe had told me of. it, 

Going abroad, madam ?—with an air of indiffer- 
ence, a 

Yes, Sir ; I intend to go to church, 
t hope, Madam, I ſhall have the honour to attend 
ou. 3 | 
: No: She deſigned to take a chair and go to the 
next church, 5 


Tbis ſtartled me: A chair to carry her to the 


next church from Mrs. Sinclair's, her right name 
not Sinclair, and to bring her back thither, in the 
face of people who might not think well of the 
| bouſe! There was no permitting That? - Vet l was 
to appear indifferent.—But ſaid, I ſhould take it for 
a favour, if ſhe would permit me to attend her in 
a coach, as there was time for it, to St, Paul's. 
She made objections to the gaiety of my dreſs ; 
and told me that if ſhe went to St. Paul's, ſhe could 
go in a coach without me. g . 
| objected Singleton and her brother, and offered 
to dreſs in the plaineſt ſuit I had. | 


I beg the favour of attending you, dear Madam, 


nid I. have not been at church a great while: We 
hall fit in different ſtalls: And the next time I go, [ 
3 1 hope 


I; 
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hope it will be to give m 
bleſſings I can receive. 
| She made ſome further objections: But at lag 
permitted me the honour of attending her. 
I got myſelf placed in her eye, that the time 
might not feem tedious to me; for we were there 
early. And I gained Her good opinion, as I men. 
_ tioned above, by my behaviour. | 

The ſubject of the diſcourſe was particular enough: 0 
It was about a. prophet's ſtory or parable of an ewe- 
lamb taken by a rich man from a poor one, who 
dearly loved it, and whoſe only comfort it was: De- 
ſigned to ſtrike remorſe into David, on his adultery 
with Uriah's wife Bathfheba, and his murder of the 
kuſband [Theſe women, Jack, have been the occa- 
fon of all manner of miſchief from the beginning !] 
Now, when David, full of indignation, ſwore [King 
David would fwear, Jack: But how ſhouldſt thou 
know who king David was? The ſtory is in 
the Bible], that the rich man ſhould ſurely die; 
Nathan, which was the prophet's name, and a gecd 
ingenious fellow, cry'd out (which were the words 
of the text), Thou art the men |——PÞPy my ſoul 1 
thought the perſon locked dire &ly at me: And at 
that moment I caſt my eye full at my ewe- lamb. 
But I muſt tell thee too, that I thought a good deal 
of my Roſebud. —A better man than kirg David, in 
that point, however, thought 1! 

When we came home, we talked upon the ſub- 
ject; and I ſhewed my charmer my attention to the 
diſcourſe, by letting her know where the doctor 
made the moſt of his ſubje&, and where it might have 
been touch'd to more advantage (For it is really a 
ve y aſſecting ſtory, and has as pretty a contrivance 
in ;t, as ever Iread.) And this did in ſuch a grave 


yſelf A title to:the reateſt 


wa y, that ſhe ſeemed more and more pleaſed wih 
me; and J have no doubt, that I ſhall get her to fa- 
vour me to-morrow night with her company at my 
collation. | Sunday 
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7 Sunday evening. 


» Pr all dined together in Mrs. Sinclair's parlour ! 
Ell ex-ceſſive-ly right! The two nieces have topp'd 
their parts : Mrs. Sinclair hers, Never ſo eaſy yet 
az now |—* She really thought a little oddly of theſe 
« people at firſt, ſhe ſaid : Mrs. Sinclair ſeem'd very 
© forbidding ! Her nieces were perſons, with whom 
© ſhe could not wiſh to be acquainted. But really 
« we ſhould not be too-haſty in our cenſures. Some 
people improve upon us. The widow ſeems tole- 
« rable. [She went no farther than folerable.] * Miſs 
Martin and Miſs Horton are young people of good 
* ſenſe, and have read a good deal. What Miſs Mar- 
tin particularly ſaid of marriage, and of her humble 
© ſervant, was very ſolid. She believes, with ſuch no- 
tions, me cannot make a bad wife.'”——By the way, 
Sally's humble ſervant is a woollen-draper of great 
reputation; and ſhe is ſoon to be married. : 
I have been letting her into thy character, and 
into the characters of my other three Eſquites, in 
hopes to excite her curioſity to ſee you to-morrow 
night. I have told her ſome of the war/f, as well as 
b-/i parts of your characters, in order to exalt my- 
ſelf, and to obviate any ſudden ſurprizes, as well as 
to teach her what ſort of men ſhe may expe & to ſee, 
if ſhe will oblige me. 3 f 
By her obſervations upon each of you, I fhall 
judge what 1 may or may not do to obtain or hees 
her good opinion: What ſhe will like what not; and 
fo purſue the one, and avoid the other, as I ſee pro- 
per. So while ſhe is penetrating into your ſhallow 
heads, I ſhall enter her heart, and know what to 
did my own hope for. | 
The houſe is to be taken in three weeks: All will 
be over in three weeks, or bad will be my luck l— 
Who knows but in three days ?—Have I not carried 
that great point of making her paſs for my wife to the 
Poople below? And that other great one of fixing 
| 24 my ſelf 
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myſelf here night and day? What lady ever eſcaped 
me, that . lodged under one roof with me ?—The « 


houſe too, THE houſe 4 the people, people after m 


own heart: Her ſervants Will. and Dorcas both my 
ſervants. I hree days did I ſay ! Pho 4 pho | hreg 
fours / 

I navs carried my third point, Jack; but ex. 


tremely to the diſlike of my charmes. Miſs Parting. 
ton was introduced to her; and being engaged on 


condition, that my beloved would honour me at my 
collation, there was no denying her ; ſo fine a young 
lady ! ſeconded by my earneſt intreaties. 
I long to have your opinions of my fair prize If 


you love to ſee features that glow, tho? the heart is 
fro en, and never yet was thaw'd; if you love fine 


fenſe and adages flowing through: teeth of ivory, and 
lips of coral; an eye that penetrates all things; a 
voice that is harmony itſelf ; an air-of grandeur, 
mingled with a fweetneis that cannot be Ceſcribed ; 
a politenefs that if ever equalled, was never excel- 


ted—Y ou'll ſee all theſe excellencies, and ten times 
more, in this my GLORIANA, 


Mark her majeſtic fabric |—SZes a temple 
Sacred by birth, and built by hands divine; 
Her ſoul the deity that lodges there: 

Nor is the pile unworthy of the god. 


Or, to deſcribe her in a ſofter ſtile, with Rowe, 


Softneſs, and ſweeteſt innocence, ſbe wears, 


And hooks like nature inthe world's firſt ſpring. 
Adieu, varlets four At ſix on Monday evening, 


bk The bloom of of*ning flow'rs, unſully'd beauty, 


I expe® ye all. 


In the Lady's next letter, dated on Monday morning, 
He praiſes his behaviour at church, his obſervations 

- afterwards. Likes the people of the houſe better 
than ſhe did. The more likes them by reaſon of the 
people of condition that viſit them. — Sy 


y 
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ze dates again, and declares herſelf diſpleaſed at Miſs 
Partington's being introduced to her: And ſtill 
more for being obliged to promiſe to be preſent at 
Mr. Lovelace's collation, She foreſees; ſbe ſays, 


a murder'd evening. 
LETTER LXVI. 
Miſs CLARISSA HARLOWE, To Miſs Ho w. 


Monday night, May 1. 


HAVE juſt eſcaped from the very, diſagreeable 
company I was obliged, ſo much againſt my will, 
to be in. As a very particular relation of this even- 
ing's converſation would be painful to me, you muſt: 
content yourſelf with what you ſhall be able to col- 
te from the outlines, as I may call them, of the cha- 
racters of the perfons, aſſiſted by the little hiſtories 
Mr. Lovelace gave me of each yeſterday. a 

The names of the gentlemen are Belton, Mow- 
bray, Tourville, and Belford. Theſe four, with 
Mrs. Sinclair, Miſs Partington, the great heireſs men- 
tioned in my laſt, Mr. Lovelace, and myſelf, made 
up the companßyꝓ- PERL 

I' gave you before the favourable fide of Miſs Par-- 
tington's charaQer, ſuch as it was given me by Mrs. 
vinclair, and her nieces. Iwill now add a few words 
from my own obſervations upon her behaviour in Ai 
company. e 

In beiter company, perhaps, ſhe would have ap- 
peared to leſs diſadvantage : But not with ſtanding her 
innocent looks, which Mr. Lovelace alſo highly praiſ- 
ed, he is the laſt perſon whoſe judgment I would take 
upon real modeſty. For I obſerved, that, upon ſome 
talk from the gentlemen, not tree enough to be openly 
cen{ur'd, yet too indecent in its implication to come 
from well-bred perſons, in the company of virtuous 
deople, this young lady was very ready to apprehend; 

| P LY and 
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and yet, by ſmiles and ſimperings, to encourage, ra- 


ther than diſcourage, the culpable freedoms of per- · 


ſons, who, in what they went out of their way to ſay, 
muſt either be guilty of abſurdity, meaning nothing 4 
or, meaning ſomething, of rudeneſs. OT 

But indeed I have ſeen ladies, of whom I have had 
a better opinion, than I can ſay I have of Mrs. Sin- 


clair, who have allowed gentlemen, and themſelves too, 


in greater liberties of this ſort, than I have thought 
conſiſtent with that purity of manners which ought to 
be the diſtinguiſhing charaQeriftic of our ſex : Por 
what are words, but the body and dreſs of thought? 
And is not the mind indicated ſtrongly by its outward 
dreſs.? „ ie e 1 
But to the gentlemen, as they muſt be called in 
right of their anceſtors it ſeems; for no ather do they 
appear to have. e 
Mr. Bz1iToN has had univerſity-education, and 
was deſigned for the gown ; but that not ſuiting with 
the gaiety of his temper, and an uncle dying, who be - 
queathed to him a good eſtate, he quitted the college, 
came up te town, and commenced fine gentleman, 
He is ſaid to be a man of ſenſe. He dreſſes gaily, 
but not quite foppiſhly ; drinks hard; keeps all hours, 
and glories in doing ſo; games, and has been hurt by 
that pernicious diverſion ; He is about thirty years of 
e: His face is of a fiery red, ſomewhat bloated and 
pimply; and his irregularities threaten a brief dura- 
tion to the ſenſual dream be is in; for he has a ſhort 
conſumptive cough,. which ſeems to indicate bad 
lungs ; yet makes himſelf and his friends merry, by 
his ſtupid and inconſiderate jeſts upon very threaten- 
ing ſymptoms, which ought to make him more ſe- 
rious. "Ti 
Mr. MowBERY has been a great traveller; ſpeaks 
as many languages as Mr. Lovelace himſelf, but not 
ſo fluently: is of a good family: Seems to be about 
thirty-three-or thirty-four : Tall and comely in his 
- My perion: 


F 
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perſon: Bold anddaring in his look: Is a large-boned 
„ ſtrong man: Has a great ſcar in his forehead, with a 
dent, as if his ſkull had been beaten in there; and a 
ſeamed ſcar in his right cheek. He dreſſes likewiſe 
very gaily : Has his ſervants always about him, whom 
he is continually calling upon, and ſending on the 
moſt trifling meſſages; half a dozen inſtances of 
which we had in the little time I was among them z 
while they ſeem to watch the turn of his fierce eye, to 
be ready to run, before they have half his meſſage, 
and ſerve him with fear and trembling. Yet to his 
equals the man ſeems tolerable : Talks not amiſs 
upon public entertainments and diverſions, eſpecially 
upon thoſe abroad: Yet has a romancing air; and 
avers things ſtongly, which ſeem quite improbable. 
Indeed, he doubts nothing, but what he ought to be- 
ieve: For he jeſts upon ſacred things; and profeſſes 
to hate the Clergy of all religions : Has high notions 
of honour, a word hardly ever out of his mouth; but 
ſeems to ha ve no great regard to-morals.:. | 
Mr. TouRVILRHoccaſionally told his age; juſt 
tarn'd of: thirty - one. He alſo is of an antient family; 
dut, in his perſon and manners, more of what I cal 
the coxcomb, thamany of his companions : He dreſſes 
richly ; would be thought elegant in the choice and 
' faſhion of What he wears; yet, after all, appears ra- 
ther tawdry than fine. One ſees, by the care he takes 
of his outſide, and the notice he beſpeaks from ever 
one, by his own notice of himſelf, that the inſide taxes 
up the leaſt of his- attention. He dances finely, Mr. 
ovelace ſays: Is a maſter of muſic ; and ſinging is 
one-of his principal excellencies. They prevailed 
upon him to ſing; and he obliged them both in Italian 
and French; and, to do him juſtice, his ſongs in both 


ks were decent. They were all highly delighted with 
ot his performance; but his greateſt admirers were Mrs. 
ut 


Sinclair, Miſs Partington, and 17 15 To me he 
11s appeared to have a great deal of atfeQation. 
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Mr. Tourville's converſation and addreſs are inſuf. 


ferably full of thoſe really groſs affronts upon the un- 


derſtandings of our ſex, which the moderns call com- 


pliments, and are intended to paſs for ſo many inſtances 


of good breeding, tho' the moſt hyperbolical, unnz. 


tural ſtuff that can be conceived, and which can only 


ſerve to ſhew the inſincerity of the complimenter; and 
the ridiculous light in which the complimented appeats 
in his eyes, if he ſuppoſes a woman capable of reliſh. 
ing the romantic abſurdities of his ſpeeches. 

He affe cts to introduce into his common talk Italian 
and French words; and often anſwers an Engliſh 
queſtion in French, which language he greatly prefers 
to the barbarouſly hiſſing Engliſh. But then he ne- 
ver fails totranſlate, into this his odiousnative tongue, 
the words, and the ſentences, he ſpeaks in the other 
two—Leſt, perhaps, it ſhould be queſtioned, whe- 
ther he underftands what he ſays. 4 5 

He loves to tell ſtories : Always calls them merry, 
fſacetious, good, or excellent, be fore he begins, in or- 


der to beſpeak the attention of the hearers ; but never 


gives himſelf concern, in the progreſs or concluſſon of 


them, to make good what he promiſes in his preface. 


Indeed he ſeldom brings any of them to a concluſion ; 
For, if his company have patience to hear him out, he 
breaks in upon himfelf by ſo many parenthetical in- 
truſions, as one may call them, and has ſo many in- 
cidents ſpringing in upon him, that he frequently 
drops his own thread, and ſometimes fits down ſatiſ- 
Bed half-way; or, if at other times he would reſume: 
it, he applies to his company to help him in again, 
with « Devil fetch him, if he remembers what he was 


driving at. But enough, and tos much, for Mr. Tour- 


ville. 


reſt Being a man of try*d bravery, it ſeems; forts 
pair of friends came acquainted upon occaſion of a 
3 quarrel 


Mr. BzLTroꝝs is the fourth gentleman, andone of | 
whom Mr. Lovelace ſeems more fond than any of the 
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quarrel (poſſibly about a lady), which a rencounter 


„at Kenſington gravelpits ended, by the mediation of 


three gentlemen ſtrangers, 0 

Mr. Belford is about feven or eight and twenty, it 
feems; the youngeſt of the five, except Mr. Love- 
lavce: And theſe are, perhaps the wickedeſt; for they 
ſeem capable of leading the other three as they pleaſe. 


Mr. Belford, as the others, dreſſes gaily: But has not 


| thoſe advantages of perſon, nor from his dreſs, which 


Mr. Lovelace is too proud of. He has, however, the 
appearance of a genitleman.. He is well read in claſ- 


fical authors, and in the beſt Engliſh poets and wri- 


ters: And, by his means, the. converſation took 


now-and-then a more agreeable turn: And I, who 


endeavoured to put the beſt face I could upon my 
ftuation, as I paſſed for Mrs. Lovelace with them, 
made ſhift to join in it, at fuch times; and re- 
ceived abundance of compliments from all the com- 


pany, on the obſervations. F made. 


Mr. Belford feems good-natured and obliging ; 

and, altho? very complaiſant, not ſo fulſomely ſo, as 
Mr. Tour ville; and has a pohte and eaſy manner of 
expreſſing his ſentiments on all occaſions. He ſeems 
to delight im a logical way of argumentation, as alſo 
does Mr. Belton; theſe two attacking each other in 


this way; and both booking at us women as if to 
obſerve whether we did not admire their learning, or 


their wit, when they had ſaid a ſmart thing. But 
Mr. Belford had viſibly the advantage of the other, 


having quicker parts, arid, by taking the worſt fide of 


the argument, ſeemed to think he had: All together, 
he put me in mind of that character in Milton. 


Hi, tongue 
Dropt manna, and could make the worſe appear 
The better reaſon, to perplex and daſh 
Matureſt counſels ; for his thoughts were low ; 
To vice induſtrious + But to nobler deeds 
Tim'reus and flothful Tes he pleaſed the ear. 
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How little ſoe ver matters in general may be 10 ont 


liking, we are apt to endeayour, when hope is ftrons. « 


enough to permit it, to make the beſt we can of the 
lot we have drawn; and I could not but obſerve of. 
ten, how much Mr. Lovelace excelled all his four 
friends in every thing they ſeemed deſirous to excel in. 


But, as to wit and vivacity, he had no equal preſent. 


All the others gave up to him, when his lips began to 
open. The haughty Mowbray would call upon the- 
prating Tour ville for filence, and with his- elbow 
would punch the ſupercilious Belton into attention, 
when Lovelace was going to ſpeak... And when he. 
had fpoken, the words, Charming fellow! with a. 
free word of admiration or envy, fell from every. 
mouth. He has indeed ſo many advantages in his. 
perſon and manner, that hat would be ine xcuſable in 
another, if one took not great care to watch over. 
aneꝰs ſelf, and to diſtinguiſh what is the true eſſence 


of right and wrong, would look becoming in him. 


* See him among twenty men,“ ſaid Mr. Belford; 


who, to my no ſmall. vexation and confuſion, with 


the forwardneſs of a favoured and intruſted friend, 
ſingled me out, on Mr. Levelace's being ſent for 


down, to make me congratulatery compliments on 


my ſuppofed nuptials; which be did with a cay- 


tion, not to inſiſt too long on therigorous vow I had 


impoſed upon a man ſo univerſally admired—— - 
See him among twenty men, ' ſaid he, all of di- 


© ftin&ion, and nobody is regarded but Mr. Lovelace. 
It muſt, indeed, be confeſſed, that there is in his 


whole deportment a natural dignity, which renders: 
all inſolent or imperative demeanour as unneceſſary. 


as inexcuſable. Then that deceiving ſweetneſs which 
appears in his ſmiles, in his accent, in his whole aſ- 


pet and addreſs, when he thinks it worth his while 


to oblige, or endeavour to attract, how. does this 
ſhew, that he was born innocent, as I may ſay ; that 
he was not naturally the cruel, the boiſterous, the im- 
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petuous creature, which the wicked company he may 
» have fallen into have made him ! For he has, beſides, 
an open, and, I think, an honeſt countenance. Don't 
ou think io too ?—Onall theſe ſpecious appearances, 
have 1 founded my hopes of ſeeing him a reformed 
an. 
5 But 'tis a:nazing to me, I own, that with ſo much 
of the gentleman, ſuch a general knowledge of books 
and men, ſuch a ſkill in the learned as well as mo- 
dern languages, he can take ſo much delight as he 
does in the company of ſuch perſons as 1 have de- 
| ſcribed, and in ſubjeQts of frothy impertinence, un- 
worthy of his talents, and natural and acquired ad- 
vantages. I can think of but one reaſon for it, and 
that muſt argue a very low mind; his Vanity; 
which makes him defirons of being conſidered as the 
head of the people he conſorts with. A man to love 
praiſe; yet to be content to draw it from ſuch conta- 
minated fpxings EEE * ; 
One compliment paſſed from Mr. Belferd to Mr. 
Lovelace, which haſtened my quitting the ſhocking 
company——* You are a happy man, Mr. Lovelace,“ 
ſaid he, upon ſeme fine ſpeeches made him by Mrs. 
Sinclair, and affented to by Miſs Partington: You 
have ſo much courage, and ſo much wit, that nei- 
ther man nor woman can ſtand before you.” 
Mr. Belford looked at me, when he ſpoke: Yes, 
my dear, he ſmilingly looked at me: And he looked 
upon his complimented friend: And all their aſſent- 
ing, and therefore affronting eyes, both mens and wo- 
mens, were turned upon your Clariſſa: At leaſt, my 
ſelf reproaching heart made me think ſo ; for that 
would hardly permit my eye to look up. (_ 
Oh b my dear, were but a woman, who is thought 
to be in love with a man (and this muſt be believeg 
to be my caſe; or to what can my ſuppoſed voluntary 
going off with Mr. Lovelace be imputed to?) to re- 
e one moment on the exahtation ſhe giyes him, and 
| | the 
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the diſgrace ſhe brings upon Ferſelf, the low Pity, the 


ſilent contempt, the inſolent ſneers and whiſpers, to 


which ſhe makes herſelf obnoxious from a cenſurin 
world of both ſexes, how would ſhe deſpiſe herſelf): 


And how much more eligible. would ſite think deat}, © 


ttſelf to ſuch a diſcovered debaſement ! 
What have thus in general touched upon, will 
account to you why 1 could nat more particular 


relate what paſſed in the evening's converſation : 


Which, as may be gathered from what I have Written, 
abounded with approbatary acculations, and ſupzoſeg. 
witty retorts. ” 
LET TE UN 
Miſs Cuantssa HARLO WE, To Miſs Hows, 


Monday Midnight:. 


AM'very much vexed and diſturbed at an odd in- 
cident. EY 
Mrs. Sinclair has juſt now left me, I believe in 


diſpleaſure, on my declining to comply with a tequeſt 


ſnhe made me: Which was, to admit Miſs Parting-- 
ton to a ſhare in my bed; her houſe being crouded 
dy her nieces gueſts, and their, attendants, as well as. 
by thoſe of Miſs Partington. 17 

_ Fhere might be nothing in it; and my denial car-- 
ried a ſtiff and i]natured appearance. But inſtantly, 
all at once, upon her makingthe requeſt, it came into 
my thought, that I was, in a manner, a ftranger to 
every-body in the houſe: Not ſo much as a ſervant 
I could call my own; or of whom I had any great: 


opinion: That there were four: gentlemen: of free: 
manners in the houſe, avowed ſupporters of Mr. 


Lovelace in matters of offence ; himſelf a man of en- 
terprize ; all, as far as I knew (and had reafon to 
think by their noiſy mirth after I had left them), 
drinking deeply: That Miſs Partington herſelf is not 
ſo baſhful a lady, as ſhe was repreſented to me 1 4 4 

ak. 


- 
* i 


That 
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That officious pains were taken to give me a good 
' opinion of her: And that Mrs. Sinclair made a 
greater parade in prefacing the requeſt, than ſuch a re- 
queſt needed. To deny, thought I, can carry only 
an appearance of fingularity, to people who already 
think me ſingular. To conſent, may poſſibly, if not 
probably, be attended with inconveniences. The 
conſequences of the alternative ſo very diſpropor- 
tionate, | thought it more prudent to incur the cen- 
ſure, than riſk the inconvenience, - e 
| told her, that I was writing a long letter: That J 
ſhould chooſe to write till I were fleepy : And that 
Miſs would be a redraint upon me, and I upon her, 
Che was loth, ſhe ſaid, that fo delicate a young crea- 
ture, and fo great a fortune, as Miſs Partington was, 
ſhonld be put to ſie with Dorcas in a preſs-bed. She 
ſhould be very ſorry, if ſhe had aſked an improper 
thing: She had never been ſo put to it before: And 
Miſs would ſtzy up with ter, till I had done writing. 
Alarmed at this urgency, and it being eaſier to per- 
fiſt in a denial giver, than give it at rf}, loffered Miſs 
my whole bed, and to retire into the dining-room, 
and there, locking myſelf in, write all the night. 
The poor thing, ſhe ſaid, was afraid to lie alone. 
To be ſure Miſs Partington would not put me to ſuch 
an inconvenience. 
She then withdrew : But returned; begged my 
pardon for returning; But the poor child, ſhe ſaid, 
wasintears. Miſs Partington had never ſeen a young 
lady ſhe ſo much admired, and ſo much wiſhed to imi- 
tate, as me. The dear girl -hoped that nothing had 
paſſed in her behaviour, to give me a diſlike to her. 


- 


Should ſhe bring her to me? 
| was very buſy, I ſaid. The letter I was writin 
was upon a very important ſubject. I hoped to ſee 
Miſs in the morning; when 1 would apologize to her 
for my particularity. And then Mrs. Sinclair heſi - 
tating, and moving towards the door (tho? ſhe turned 
5 5 round 
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round to me again), I deſired her (lighting her) to 
take care how ſhe went down. « 
Pray, Madam, faiu ſhe on the ſtairs head, don't 
give yourſelf all this trouble. God knows my heart, 
1 meant no affront : But, ſince you ſeem to take my 
freedom amiſs, I beg you will not acquaint Mr. Love. 
: lace with it; for e e will think me bold and 
im ertinent. 5 

Now, my dear, 1 is not this a particular 8 
either as I have made it, or as it was deſigned? ! 
don't love to do an uncivil thing. And if nothing. 
were meant by the requeſt, my refuſal deſer ves to be 
called fo, Then I have ſhewn a ſuſpicion of foul: 
uſage by it, which ſurely dare not be meant. If juſt, 
I ought to apprehend every thing, and fly the houſe, 
and the man, as | would an infection. If not juſt, 
and if I cannot contrive to clear myſelt of having en- 


tertained ſuſpicions, by aſſigning ſome other plauſible 


reaſon for my denial, the very ſtaying here will have 
an appearence not at all reputable to myſelſ. 
am now out of humour. with him, with myſcif, 
with all the world but you. His companions are 
Hocking creatures, Why, again I repeat, ſhould he 
have been deſirous to bring me into ſuch company! 
Once more, | like him not. Fam, my dear, 
Your affeAionate | 
e HarLows 


LETTER EXVII. 
Miſs CLARISSA HARLOWE,. To Miſs Hows. 


Tueſday, May 2. 
TITH infinite regret 1 am obliged to tell you, 
that I can no longer write to you, or receive 


letters from you. Your mother has lent me a leite“ 


incloſedin a cover to Mr. Lovelace, directed for him 


at Lord M.'s (and which was brought him juft now), 


reproaching me on this ſubjeQ in very angry — 
N | * 
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and forbidding me, as I would not be thought to in- 
end to make her and you unhappy, to write to you, 
without herleave. ot fries 

This, therefore, is the laſt you muſt receive from 
me, till happier times: And as my proſpeQs are not 
very bad, 1 preſume we will ſoon have leave to write 
again ; and even to ſee each other: Since an alliance 
with a family ſo honourable as Mr. Lovelace's is, will 
not be a diſgrace, | HEX | | 

She is pleaſed to write, that if I would wiſh te in- 
flame you, I fhould let you know her written prohi- 
bition : But otherwiſe find ſome way of my own ac- 


cord (without bringing Her into the queſtion) to de- 


cline a correſpondence, which I muſt know ſhe has 
for ſome time paſt forbidden. But all I can ſay, is, 
to beg of you not to be inflamed ;—to beg of you, 


not to let her know, or even by your behaviour to her, 


on this occafion, guefs, that I have acquainted you 


with my reaſon for declining to write to you. For 
how elle, after the ſcruples I have heretofore made on 


this very ſubje &, yet proceeding to correſpond, can I 
horeſtly ſatisfy! you about my motives for this ſudden 


ſtop ? So, my dear, I chooſe, you ſee, rather to rely 


upon your diſcretion, than to fain reaſons you would 
not be ſatisfy*d with, but, with your uſual active pe- 
netration, ſift to the bottom, and at laſt find me to be 
a mean and low qualifier; and that, with an impli- 
cation injurious to you, that I ſuppoſed-you had not 
prudence enough to- be truſted with the naked truth. 

| repeat, that my proſpe&s are not bad. The houſe, 
1 preſume, will ſoon be taken. The people here are 
very reſpeQful, notwithſtanding my nicety about 


Miſs Partington. Miſs Martin, who is near mar- 


riage with an eminent tradeſman in the Strand, juſt 


new, in a very reſpe&ful manner, afked my opinion 


of ſome patterns of rich ſilks for the occaſion. The 
widow has a leſs forbidding appearance than at firſt, 
| Mr. 
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Mr. Lovelace, on my deelared diſlike of his fore 

friends, has aſſured me, that neither they nor an L 

body elſe ſhall be introduced to me, without my leaye 
Theſe circumſtances I mention, as you will ſyn. 

poſe, that your kind heart may be at eaſe about me: 

that you may be induced by them to acquieſce with 


your mother” commands, 'chearfully acquieſce,.ang | 


that for my ſake, leſt I ſhould be thought an inflaner 
who am, with very contrary intentions, my deareſt}. 
and beſt-beloved friend, Hg 

1 45 Teur ever obliged and affeAionate, 
CL. HARLOwWI. 


LETTER EXIX. 
Miſs Hows, To Miſe Cars a HARLOwX. 


Wedn, May 3. 


AM aſtoniſhed. that my mother ſhould take ſuch: 

a ſtep—purely to exerciſe an unreaſonableaRt of 
authority; and to oblige the molt reinorſcleſs hearts 
in the world. If I find, that I can be of uſe to you 
either by advice or information do you think I will 
not give it? Were it to any other perſon, 4% dear 
to me than you are, do you think, in ſuch a caſe, l 
would forbear giving it | 


Mr. Hickman, who pretends to alittle caſuiſtry in 


ſuch nice matters, is of opinion, that I ought not to 
decline a correſpondence thus circumſtanced. And'tis 
well he is; for my mother having ſet me up, I muſt 
have ſomebody to quarrel with. * 
This I will come into, if it will make you eaſy :I 


will forbear to write to you fora few days, if nothing 


extraordinary happen ;—and till the rigour of ber 
prohibition is abated. But be aſſured, that will not 


diſpenſe with your writing to me. My heart, my con- 


ſcience, my honour, will not permit it. 
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But how will I help myſelf ?—How |—Eaſy enough. 


For I do aſſure you, that'T want but very little fur- 
ther provocation to fly privately to London: And if 


Ido, I will not leave you till I ſee you either honour- 


ably married, or abſolutely quit of the wretch : And 
in this laſt caſe, T will take you down with me, in de- 


4ance of the whole world: Or, if you refufe to go 


with me, ſtay with you and accompany you as your 
ſnadow whitherſoever yo go. | 
Don't be frighted at this declaration, There is 
put one conſideration, and but one hope, that with- 
hold me; watched as I am in all my retirements q 
obliged to read to her without a voice: to work in 
her preſence without fingers; and to he with her every 
night againſt my will. The conſideration is Leſt you 
ſhould apprehend that a ſtep of this nature would 
look like a doubling of your fault, in the eyes of ſuch 
as think your going away a fault. The hope is, That 
things will till end happily, and that ſome people 
will have reaſon to take ſhame to themſelves for the 
ſorry parts they have ated—Nevertheleſs, I am often 
balancing, But your reſolving to give up the corre- 


fpondence at this criſis, will turn the ſcale. Write 


therefore, or take the conſequence. gs 
A few-words upon the ſubje & of your laſt letters.—- 


I know not whether your brother's wiſe projeCt be 
given up or not, A dead filence reigns in your fa- 


mily. Your brother was abſent three days; then at 
home one ; and 1s now abſent : But whether with 
Singleton or not, I cannot find out. 

By your account of your wretch's companions, I 
ſee not but they are a ſet of infernals, and he the Beel- 
zebub. What could he mean, as you ſay, by his 
earneſtneſs to bring you into ſuch company, and to 
give you ſuch an opportunity to make him and them 
reſlecting-glaſſes to one another? The man's a fool, 
to be ſure, my dear,—A filly fellow, at leaſt.— They 
mull put on their $eff before you, no doubt.—Lords 
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of the creation: Noble fellows theſe Vet wha. | 
knows how many poor deſpicable ſouls of our ſex 
the worſt of them has had to whine after him! 
Vou have brought an inconvenience upon yourſelf. 
as yon obſerve, by your refuſal of Miſs Partington for 
your bedfellow. Pity you had not admitted her 
Watchful, as you are, what could have happened? If 
violence were intended, he would not ſtay for thenight, 
You might have fat up after her, or not gone to bed. 
Mrs. Sinclair prefſed-it too far. You was over-ſcry. 
A b bo | 


conte 
alt, 


If any thing happens to delay your nuptials, 1 11 
would adviſe you to remove; But if you marry, you A. | 
may, perhaps, think it no great matter to ſtay where Den 
you are, till you take poſſeſſion of your own eſtate. guil 
The knot once tied, and with ſo reſolute à man, it is for 

muy opinion, your relations will foon refign what they to \ 
cannot legally hold: And, were even a litigation to | pat 
follow, you will not be able, nor ought you to be will agl 
ing to help it: For your eſtate will then be his right; to 


and it will be unjuſt to wiſh it to be with-held from 
him. WR 

One thing I would adviſe you to think of; and 
that is, of proper ſettlements : It will be ta the credit 
of your prudence, and of his juſtice (and the more as 
matters ſtand), that ſomething of this ſhould be done, 

before you marry. Bad as he is, no-body accounts 
him a ſordid man. Ard J wonder he has been hi- 
therto ſilent on that ſubject, n 

1 am not diſpleaſed with his propoſal about the 
widow lady's houſe. I think it will do very well, 
But if it muſt be thres w<cks before you can be cer- 
tain about it; ſurely you need not put off his day 
for that ſpace : And he may beſpeak his equipages. 
Surpriſing to me, that lie could be ſo acquieſcent 1 
repeat Continue to write to me: l inſiſt upon 
it; and that as minutely as poſſible: Or, take the 
| $2997; Op NY conſequence, 
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.conſsquence. I ſend this by a particular hand. 1 


am, and ever will be, 3 
Your mo} affe Fionate 
An Hows 


LETTER LXX. 
Wil Culanissa HARKL o W, To Miſs Hows. 


1 T hurſday, May 4. 
J Forego every other engagement, I ſuſpend every 
J wiſh, I baniſh every other fear, to take up my 
pen, to beg of you, that you will not think of being 
guilty of ſuch an act of love as 1 can never thank you 
for; but muſt for ever regret. If I muſt continue 
to write to you, I muſt. I know full well your im- 
patience of -controul, when you have the leaſt im- 
agination that your generolity or friendſhip is likely 
to be wountied by it. 55 | 5x0) | 
My deareft, deareſt creature, would yon incur à 


paternal, as I have a paternal, malediction? Would 
At the world think there was an infection in my 


fault if it were to be followed by Miſs Howe? 
There are ſome points ſo Ragrantly wrong, that they 
will not bear to be atgued upon. This is one 9 
them, I need not give reaſons againſt ſuch a raſnu- 
neſs. Heaven forbid, that it ſhould be known, that 
that you had it but once in your thought, be your 
motives ever fo nobie and generous, to follow ſo bad 
an example! The rather as that you would, in ſuch 
a caſe, want the extenuations that might be pleaded 
in my favour; and particularly that one of being 
ſurpriſed into the unhappy ſtep. N 
The reſtraint your mamma lays you under, would 
not have appeared heavy, but on my account. Would 
you have once thought it a hardſhip to be admitted 
to a part of her bed? How did uſe to be delighted 
with ſuch a favour from my mother How 33 I 
Th"? ove 
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love to work in her preſence 1-80 did you in the , 


prefence of yours once. And to read to her on win. 
ter-evenings 1 know was one of your joys.—Do not 
give me cauſe to reproach myſelf on the reaſon that 
may be aſſigned for the change. 

Learn, my dear, I beleech you learn, to ſubdue 
your own paſſions, Be the motives what they wil 
exceſs is exceſs. Thoſe paſſions 1a our ſex, which 
we take no pains to ſubdue, may have one and the 
ſame ſource with thoſe infinitely blacker paſſions, 
which we uſed ſo often to condemn in the violent 
and headſtrong of the other ſex; and which may be 
heightened in them only by cuſtom, and their freer 
education. Let us both, my dear, poncer well this 
thought ; look into ourſelves, and fear, 


If IL write, as I find I muſl, I inſiſt upon your for- 


bearance.—Your filence to 15 ſhall be the ſign to 
me, that you will not think of the raſhneſs you 
threaten me with; and that you will obey your mam- 
ma as to your own part of the correſpondence, how- 
ever: Eſpecially, as you can inform or adviſe me 
in every weighty caſe by Mr. Hickman's pen. 

My trembling writing will ſhew you, what 2 
trembling heart you, my dear impetuous creature, 
have given to, VE | 
Your ever-obliged, 

Or, if you take ſo raſh a ſtep, 
Tour for- ever diſobliged, 


Cr. HARLOWB, 


My cloaths were brought to me juſt now, But you 
have ſo much diſcompoſed me that I have no 
heart to look into the trunks. 


A ſervant of Mr. Lovelace' carries this to Mr. Hick- | 


man for diſpatch-ſake. Let that worthy man's 
pen relieve my heart from this new uneaſineſs. 


"CET: 
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V | 
Mr. HrexMAN, To Miſs CLARISSA HarLows. 
Sent to Wilſon's by a particular fand.] 
Madam, ; Friday, May s. 
] Have the honour of dear Miſs Howe's commands, 


J to acquaint you, without knowing the occaſion, 
that ſhe is exceſſi vely. concerned for the concern ſhe 


© has given you in her laſt letter: and that, if you 


will but write to her under cover, as before, ſhe 
vill have no thoughts of what you are ſo very ap- 
« prehenſive about.”—Yet ſhe bid me write, That 
if ſhe has bat the leaſt imagination that ſhe can ſerve 


© you, and ſave you, thoſe are her words, all the 


* cenſ{ures of the world will be but of ſecond conſide- 


© ration with her.“ I have great temptations on this 


occaſion, to expreſs my own reſentments upon your 
preſent ſtate ; but not being fully appriſed of what 
that is—Only conjeAuring from the diſturbance up- 
on the mind of the deareſt Lady in the world to me, 


and the moſt ſincere of friends to you, that that is 


fulleſt ſervices; and to wiſh you a happy deliverance 


not altogert.er ſo happy as were to be wiſhed ; and 
being, moreover, forbid to enter into the cruel ſub- 
ject; I can only offer, as I de, my beſt and faith- 


from all your troubles. For, lam, 
| Moſt excellent young Lady, 
Tour faithful and moſt obedient ſervant, 
Cn. Hickman. 


LET FER LXEXH: 
Mr. LO VILAC E, Jo JouN BELFORD, Eſq ; 
| | Tueſday May - "wap 
ERCURY, as the Fabulift tells us, having th 


curioſity to know the eſtimation he ſteod i 
Vol. III. = WG Amon 


2 ; 
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among mortals, deſcended in diſguiſe, and, in a ſta- 


tuary*s ſhop, cheapens a Jupiter, then a Juno then 
one, then another, of the Dii majores ; and, at laſt 
aſks, What price that ſame ſtatue of Mercury bore ? 
O, ſays the artiſt, buy one of the others, Sir; and 


I'll throw ye in that for nothing. How ſheepiſh 


muſt the god of thieves look, upon this rebuff to 


his vanity ! | | 
So thou !—A thouſand pounds wouldſt thou give 
for the good opinion of this ſingle lady : To be only 
thought tolerably of, and not quite unworthy of her 
converſation, would make thee happy : And at part- 
ing laſt night, or rather this morning, thou made: 
me promiſe a few lines to Edgware, to let thee know, 
what ſhe thinks of thee, and thy brother varlets. 
Thy thouſand pounds, Jack, is all thy own: For 
moſt heartily does ſhe diſlike ye all : Thee as much 
as any. | e He 12, 
I am ſorry for it too, as to thy part; for two rea- 
ſons : One, that I think thy motive for thy curioſity 
was fear, and conſciouſneſs : Whereas that of the 
arch-thief was vanity, intolerable vanity : And he 
was therefore juſtly ſent away with a bluſh upon his 
cheeks to heaven, and could not brag : The other; 
that Iam afraid, if ſhe diſlikes hee, the diſlikes me : 
For are we not birds of a feather ? 


1 muſt never talk of reformation, ſhe told me, 


baving ſuch companions, and taking ſuch delight as 
I ſeemed to take in their frothy converſation. 


1, no mote than you, imagined ſhe could poſlibly 


like ye: But then, as my friends, I thought a perſon 
of her education would have been more ſparing of 
her cenſures. ES | 
I don't know how it is, Belford ; but women think 
themſelves intitled to take any freedoms with us ; 
while we are unpolite, forſooth, and I can't tell what, 


jf we don't tell a pack of curſed lies, and make black 
2 White, 


— — . * 


know, there was no attempting ought but a palliative 
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white, in their favour—teaching us to be hypocrites, 
jel ſtigmatizing us, af other times, for deceivers. 
1 defended ye all, as well as I could : Bat you 


defence, to one of her principles. I will ſummarily 
give thee a few of my pleas. 5 | 

To the pure, every little deviation ſeemed offen- 
five: Yet J ſaw not, that there was any thing-amiſs 
the whole evening, either in your words or behaviour. 
dome people could talk but upon oxe or tu ſubjeRs : 
She upon every one : No wonder, therefore, they 
talked to what wad Ora eines beſt ; and to mere 
objects of fenſe;—Had ſhe honoured us with more 
of her converſation, ſhe would have been leſs diſguſted 
with ours; for ſhe ſaw how every-one was prepared 
10 admire her, whenever ſhe opened her lips. You 
in particular, had ſaid, when ſhe retired, that virtue 
itſelf ſpoke, when The ſpoke : But that you had ſuch 
an awe upon you, after ſhe had favoured us with an 
obſervation or two on a ſubject ſtarted, that you ſhould 
ever be afraid, in her company, to be found meſt ex- 
ceptionable, when you intended to be leaſt ſo. 

Plainly, ſhe ſaid, ſhe neither liked my compa- 


nions, nor the houſe ſhe was in. 1 
I liked not the houſe any more than ſhe : Tho“ 
the people were very obliging, and ſhe had owned 
they were leſs exceptionable to herſelf, than at firſt; 
And were we net about another of our own ? | 
She did not like Miſs Partington: Let her fortune 
be what it would, ſhe ſhould not chuſe an intimacy 
with her. She thought it was a hardſhip to be put 
upon ſuch a difficulty, as ſhe was put upon the pre- 
ceding night, when there were lodgers in the front 
houſe, whom they had reaſon to be freer with, than 
upon ſo ſhort an acquaintance with her. 
1 pretended to be an utter ſtranger as to this parti- 
cular; and when ſhe explained herſelf up on it, con- 
demned the requeſt, and called it a confident one. 


C3 | dhe, 
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She, artfully, made lighter of her denial of ifs for 
a bedtellow, than ſhe ?hought of it, I could ſee that: ' 
for it wasplain, ſhe ſuppoſed there was room for me tg 
think ſhe had been either over-nice, or over-cautious. 
Joffered to reſent Mrs. Sinclair's freedom, 
No; there was no great matter in it: It was beſt to 
let it paſs: it might be thought more particular in her 
to deny, than in Mrs. Sinclair to aft, or Miſs to ex- 
feet: But as the people below had a large acquaint. 
ance, ſhe did not know how much ſhe might haye 
her retirements invaded, if ſhe gave way. And in- 
deed, there were levities in Miſs's behaviour, which 
the could not ſo far paſs over, as to wiſh anintimacy 
with her. But if ſhe were ſuch a vaſt fortune, ſhe | 


could not but ſay, that Miſs ſeemed a much more ſuit= | me 
able perſon for me to make my addreſſes to, than be 
Interrupting her, with gravity, 1 ſaid, I liked Miſs II 
Partington as little as e cculd like her. She was a 
filly young creature; who ſeemed too likely to juſtify Cat 
her guardians watchfulneſs over her. But neverthe- 
leſs, as to her general converſation and behaviour laſt M 1 
"right, I muſt own, that I thought the girl (for girl V\ 
ſhe was, as to diſcretion) not exceptionable ; only lr 
carrying herſelf as a free good-natured creature, le 
who thought herſelf ſecure in the honour of her T 
company. t] 
It was very well ſaid of me, ſhe replied: But, if 
Miſs were ſo well ſatisfied with her company, ſhe 
left it to me, whether I was not very kind to ſuppoſe i 
her ſuch an innccenf—For her own part, ſhe hadſeen t! 
nothing of the London world: But thought, fhe 
muſt tell me plainly, that ſhe never was in ſuch com- r 
Pary in her life; nor ever again wiſhed to be in it. v 
1 here, Belford !—— Worſe off than Mercury! a 
— Art thou not ? x x 
1 was nettled. Hard would be the lot of more diſ- { 
creet ladies, as far as I knew, than Miſs Partirgton, t 


were they to be judged by fo rigid a virtue as by 
| ot 


who 
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Not fo, the faid: But if I really ſaw nothing ex- 


* 


aptionable to a virtuous mind, in that young lady's 
behaviour, my Ignorance of Better behaviour was, 
ſhe muſt needs tell me, as pitiable as fers: And it 
were to be wiſhed, that minds fo paired, for their 
oon ſakes, ſhould never be ſeparated, 

See, Jack, what I get by my charity | 


1 thank'd her heartily. But | muſt take the liberty 


to ſay, that good folks were generally ſo uncha- 
ritabie, that devil take me, if 1 would chooſe to be 


good, were the conſequence to be, that I muſt think 


hardly of the whole world beſides. | 
She congratulated me upon my charity : But told 


me, that to enlarge her own, ſhe hoped it would not 


be expected of her to approve of the low company 
had brought her into laſt night. 


No exception for thee, Belford | Safe is thy thou- 


ſand pounds. rh 
I ſaw not, I ſaid, begging her pardon, that ſhe 

liked any-body [ Plain-dealing for plain-dealing l—— 

Why then did ſhe abuſe my friends? - Lous me, and 


live my dogs, as Lord RI. would ſay J. However, 
let me but know, whom, and what, ſhe did, or did 


not like; and, if poſſible, I would like, and diſlike, 
the very fame perſons and things. 

She bid me then, in a pet, diſlike myſelf, 

Curſed ſevere Does ſhe think ſhe muſt not pay 
for it one day, or one night: And if one, many; 
that's my comfort | ©: 

I was in a train of being ſo happy, I ſaid, before 
my earneſtneſs to procure her to favour my friends 


with her company, that I wiſhed the devil had had 


as well my friends, as Miſs Partington—And yet I 
muſt ſay that I ſaw not how good people could an- 
ſwer half their end, which was, by their example, 


toamend the world, were they to accompany only 


with the good. 
I had like to have been Waſted by two or three 
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gafhes of lightning from her indignant eyes; and ſhe, | 


turned ſcorntully from me, and retired to her own 
apartment. — Once more, Jack, ſafe, as thou ſeeſt, 
is thy thouſand pounds.—She ſays, I am not a po- 
In man But is the, in the inſtance before us, more 
polite for a lady? | | = 
And now, doſt thou not think, that I owe my 
charmer ſome revenge for her cruelty, in odliging 
ſuch a fine young creature, and ſo vaſt a fortune, az 
Miſs Partington, to croud into a preſs-bed with her 
maid ſervant Dorcas !—Miſs Partington too (with 
tears) declaring'by Mrs. Sinclair, that, would Mrs. 
Lovelace honour her at Barnet, the beſt bed and beſt 
room in her guardian's houſe ſhould be at her ſer- 
vice.— Thinkeſt thou, that I could not gueſs at her 
diſhonourable fears of me! That ſhe apprehended, 
that the ſuppoſed hyfband would endeavour to take 


poſſeſſion of his own 5— And that Miſs Partington 


would be willing to contribute to ſuch a piece of 
juſtice? 5 
Thus, then, thou both remindeſt, and defieſt me, 
charmer And ſince thou relieſt more on thy own 
precaution than upon my honour; be it unto thee as 
thou apprehendeſt, fair one . 

And now, Jack, let me know, what thy opinion, 
and the opinions of thy brother varlets, are of my 
Gloriana. LY | 

I have juſt now heard, that her Hannah hopes to 
de ſoon well enough to attend her young lady, when 
in London. It ſeems the girl has had no phyſician. 
I muſt ſend her one, out of pure love and reſpect to 
her miſtreſs. Who knows but medicine may weak- 


en nature, and ſtrengthen the diſeaſe ?—As her ma- 


lady is not a fever, very like it may do {0.—But per- 
haps her hopes are too forward. Bluſtering weather 
in this month yet—And that is bad for rheumatick 


complaints. b 1 
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Mr. LOVELACE, To Jonn BELTORD, FE/q; 


Tueſday, May 7. 
UST as I had ſealed up the incloſed, comes a let- 


ter to my beloved, in a cover to me, directed to 
Lord M.*'s. From whom, thinkeſt thou ?—From 
Mrs. Howe !— 

And what the contents | 

How ſhould I know, unleſs the dear creature had 
communicated them to me? But a very cruel letter 
believe it is, by the effect it had upon her. The 


tears ran down her cheeks as ſhe read it; and her 


colour changed ſeveral times. No end of her perſe- 
cutions, I think. 8 

What a cruelty in her fate l' ſaid the ſweet la- 
menter.— Now the only comfort of her life mutt 
* be given up l 

Miſs Howe's correſpondence, no doubt. 

But ſhould ſhe be fo much grieved at this? This 
correſpondence was prohibited before, and that, to 
the daughter, in the ſtrongeſt terms: But yet carried 
on by beth : Although a brace of impeccables, and 


pleaſe ye. Could they expect, that a mother would 


not vrndicate her authority ?—And finding her pro- 
hibition ineffectual with her perverſe daughter, was 
it not reaſonable to ſuppoſe ſhe would try what ef- 
tet it would have upon her daughter*s friend? And 
now [I believe the end will be effeQually anſwered : 
For my beloved, I dare ſay, will make a point of 
conſcience of it. 


[ hate cruelty, eſpecially in ben; and ſhould 
have been more concerned for this inſtance of it in 


Mrs. Howe, had I not had a ſtronger inſtance of the 


fame in my beloved to Miſs Partington; for how did 


me know, ſince ſhe was ſo much afraid for herſelf 
N 24 whom 
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whom Dorcas might let in to that innocent and ſeſ⸗ 
watchful young lady? But nevertheleſs J muſt needs 
own, that I am not very ſorry for this prohibition, let 
it originally come from the Harlowes, or from whom 
it will; becauſe I make no doubt, that it is owing 
to Miſs Howe, in a great meaſure, that my belov- 
ed is ſo much upon her guard, and thinks ſo hard- 
ly of me. And who can tell, as charaQers are ſo 
tender, and ſome diſguiſes ſo flimſy, what conſe- 

- quences might follow this undutiful correſpondence? 
Il ſay, therefore, I am not ſorry for it: Now will 
ſhe have nobody to compare notes with ; Nobody 
to alarm her: And I may be ſaved the guilt and dif- 

obligation of inſpecting into a correſpondence that 
has long made me uneaſy. 

How every thing works for me !—Why will this 
charming creature make ſuch contrivances neceſſary, 
as will inckeaſe my trouble, and my guilt too, as 
fome would account it? But why, rather I would 
aſk, will ſhe fight againſt her ſtars !—— | 


LETTER LXXIV, 
Ar. BELTORD, To ROBERT LOVETIACE, Eſq; 


Edgware, Tueſday-night, May 2. 

Ithout ſtaying ior the promiſed letter from 
you to inform us what the lady ſays of us, | 
write to tell you, That we are all of one opinion 
with regard to her; which is, that there is not of her 
age a finer lady in the world, as to her underſtanding. 
As for her perſon, ſhe is at the age of bloom, and 
an admirable creature; a perfect beauty: But this 
pcorer praiſe a man can hardly deſcend to give, who 
has been honoured with her converſation ; and yet 
ſhe was brought amongſt us againſt her will. 
Permit me, dear Lovelace, to be a means of ſaving 
this excellent creature from the dangers ſhe hourly 
runs ſrom the moſt plotting heart in the world. In 
a former, 
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creature. Thou knoweſt not the anguiſh I ſhould 
| have had (whence ariſing, I cannot deviſe), had I { 
not known before I ſet out this morning, that the il 
incomparable creature had diſappointed thee in thy 
curſed view of getting her to admit the ſpecious j 


' | former, I pleaded your own family, Lord Ms 
$ wiſhes particularly; and then I had not ſeen her: ll 
t But now, I join her ſake, honour's ſake, motives of j 
juſtice, generoſity, gratitude, and humanity, Which | 
; are all concerned in the preſervation of fo fine a d 


Partington for a bed-fellow. | f 
There is ſomething ſo awful, and yet ſo ſweet, in 9 
this lady's aſpe& [I have done nothing but talk of i 
her ever ſince I ſaw her], that were 1 to have the. by 
bu 


Virtues and the Graces all drawn in one piece, they 
ſhould be taken, every one of them, from different 
airs and attitudes in her. She was born to adorn the | 
age ſhe was given to, and would be an ornament to j 
the firſt dignity. What a piercing, yet gentle eye, 
every glance, I thought, mingled with love and fear 
of you: What a ſweet ſmile darting through the 
eloud that overſpread her fair face; demonſtrating, 
that ſhe had more apprehenſions and grief at her 
heart, than ſhe cared to expreſs! 5 
You may think what Þ am going to write too 
fnghty ; but, by my faith, I have conceived ſuch 2 
profound reverence for her ſenfe and judgment, that, 
tar from thinking the man excuſable who thould 
treat her baſely, I am ready to regret that ſuch an 
angel of a lady, ſhould even marry. She is, in my 
eye, all mind:: And were ſhe to meet with a man 
all mind likewiſe, why mould the charming qualities 
the is miſtreſs of, be endangered? Why ſhould ſuch 
an angel be plunged ſo low as into the vulgar offices 
of domeſtic life > Were ſhe mine, I ſhould hardly wiſh 
to ſee her a mother, unleſs there were a kind of mo- 
ral certainty, that minds like hers could be propagated; 
For why, in ſhort, ſhould not the work of bodies be 
| * 2f 4 leit 
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left to mere bodies? I know, that you yourſelf have 


an opinion of this lady little leſs exalted than mine. 


Belton, Mowbray, Tourville, are all of my mind: 
are full of her praiſes; and ſwear, it would be a mil. 
lion of pities to ruin a lady, in whoſe fall none but 
devils can rejoice. 1 

What muſt that merit and excellence be, that can 
extort this from us, free livers, hike yourſelf, and all 
of us your partial friends, who have joined with 
you in your juſt reſentments againſt the reſt of her 
family, and offered our aſſiſtance to execute your ven- 
geance on them? But we cannot think it reaſonable, 
that you ſhould puniſhan innocent lady, who loves you 
ſo well; and whois in your protection, and has ſuf— 
fered ſo much for you, for the faults of her relations, 

And here, let me put a ſerious queſtion, or two, 
Thinkeſt thou, truly admirable as this lady is, that 
the end thou propoſeſt to thyſelf, if obtained, is an- 
ſwerable to the means, tothe trouble thou giveſt thy- 
ſelf, and the perfidies, tricks, ſtratagems, and con- 
trivancies thou haſt already been guilty of, and ſtill 
meditateſt ? In every real excellence ſhe ſurpaſſes all 


her ſex. But in the article thou ſeekeſt to ſubdue. 


her for, a mere ſenſualiſt of her ſex, a Partington, 
a Horton, a Martin, would make a ſenſualiſt a thou- 
ſand times happier than ſhe either will. or can, 

* 


Sweet are the joys that come with willingneſs. 
. a8 ; 


And wouldſt thou make her unhappy for her whole: 
life, and thyſelf not happy for a ſingle moment ? 
| Hitherto, it is not too late; and that perhaps, is as 
much as can be ſaid, if thou meaneſt to preſerve her 
eſteem and good opinion, as well as perſon; for | think 
it is impoſſible ſhe can get out of thy hands, now ſhe 
is in this curſed houſe : O that damn'd hypocritical 
Sinclair, as thou calleſt her! How was it poſſible ſhe 
ſhould behave ſo ſpeciouſly as ſhe did, all the time the 
lady ſtaid with us! Be honeſt, and marry ; and be 
nee thankful, 


0 
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thankful, that ſhe will condeſcend to have thee, It 1 
Ay * thou doſt not, thou'lt be the worſt of men; and 11 
will be condemned in this world and the next: As bi 
Iam ſure thou oughteſt, and ſhouldeſt too, wert thou 
to be juiged by one, who never before was ſo much 
touched in a woman's favour: And whom thou kncw- 
eſt to be T hy partial jricnd, 
J. BELFORD. 


Our companions conſented, that I ſhould withdraw 
to write to the above effect. They can make 
nothing of the characters we write in; ſol \ 
read this to them and they approve'of it; and ) 
of their own motien each man would ſet his N 
name to it. I would not delay ſending it, for 
fear of ſome dete ſtable ſcheme taking place. 

THOMAS BELTON. 4/ 
RICHARD MOW BRA. 5 
James ToUR VILLE. 
fuſt now are brought me both thine. I vary not my 
opinion, nor forbear my earneſt prayers to thee in 
her behalf, notwithſtanding her diſlike of me. 


LETTER LXYV: 


Mr. LOoVELACE, To Jonny BELFORD, Fig; 


: Weaneſday, May 3. 
XN THEN I have already taken pains to acquaint 
Y Y thee in full with my views, deſigns, and reſo- 
lutions, with regard to this admirable creature, it is 
very extraordinary, that thou fhouldſt vapour as thou 
doſt, in her behalf, When I have made no trial, no at- 
tempt: And yet, grveſt it as thy opinion in a former 
letter, that advantage may be taken of the ſituation 
ſhe is in; and that ſhe may be overcome. 
Moſt of thy refleQions, particularly that, which 
relpeCts the difference as to the joys to be given by 
the: 
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the Virtuous and the Libertine of the ſex, are fitter to 
come in as after-refle&ions, than as antecedencies. 

T own with thee, and with the poet, That ſibeet are 
the joys that come with willingneſs.—But is it to be ex- 
pected, that a woman of education, and a loyer of 
forms, will vield before ſhe is attacked? - And have [ 
ſo much as ſummon'd This to ſurrender ?—] doubt 
not but | ſhall meet with difficulty. I muſt therefore 
make my firſt effort by ſurprize. There may poſſibly 
be ſome cruelty neceſſary. But there may be conſert 
in ſtruggle; there may be yielding in reſiſtance: But 
the firſt conflict over, whether the following may not 
be weaker and weaker, till willingneſs follow, is the 
point to be try'd.—I will illuſtrate what I have ſaid 
by the ſimile of a bird new- caught. We begin with 
birds, as boys, and, as men, go on to ladies; and both 
perhaps, in turn, experience our ſportive cruelty. 

Haſt thou not obſerved the charming gradations, 
by which the inſnared volatile has been brought to 
bear with its new condition ? How at firſt, refuſing 


all ſuſtenance, it beats and bruiſes itſelf againſt its 


wires, till it makes its gay plumage fly about, and 
overſpread its well-ſecured cage. Now 1t gets out 
its head; ſticking only at its beautiful ſhoulders : 
Then, with difficulty, drawing back its head, it gaſps 


for breath, and erectedly perched, with meditating. 


eyes, firft ſurveys, and then attempts, its wired cano- 
Py. As it gets breath, with renew'd rage, it beats 
and bruiſes again its pretty head and ſides, bites the 
wires, and pecks at the fingers of its delighted tamer. 
Till at laſt, finding its efforts ineffe & ual, quite tired 
and breathleſs, it ſays itſelf down, and pants at the 
bottom of the cage, ſeeming to bemoan its cruel fate 

and forfeitedliberty. And after a few days, its ſtruggles 
to eſcape ſtill diminiſhing, as it finds it to no purpoſe 
to attempt it, its new habitation becomes familiar; 
and it hops about from perch to petch, reſumes its 
wonted 
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vonted chearfulneſs, and every day ſings a ſong to 
amuſe itſelf, and reward its keeper. 

Now, let me tell thee, that I have known a bird 
actually ſtarve itſelf, and die with grief, at its being 
caught and caged—But never did I meet with a lady 
ho was ſo ſilly.— Vet have I heard the dear ſouls 
moſt vehemently threaten their own lives on fuch an 
occaſion. But it is ſaying nothing in a woman's fa- 
your, if we do not allow her to have more ſenſe than 
a bird. And yet we muſt all own, that it is more dif- 
ſicult to catch a bird than a lady. 
And now, Belford, were Ito go no further, how 

ſnall I know whether this ſweet bird may not be 
brought to ſing me a fine ſong, and, in time, to be as 
well contented with her condition as I have brought 
other birds to be; ſome of them very ſhy ones? 

But I gueſs At thy principal motive in this thy ear- 
neſtneſs in behalf of this charming creaturg.” TYnow 
that thou correſpondeſt with Lord M. who is impa- 
tient, and long has been deſirous, to ſee me ſnhackled. 
And thou wanteſt to build up a merit with that noble 
podagra-man, with a view-to one of his nieces, But 
knoweſt thou not, that my conſent will be wan'ing to 
complete it ?—And what a commendation will it be 
of thee to fuch a girl as Charlotte, when I ſhall ac- 
quaint her with the affront thou putteft upon the 

whole ſex, by aſking, whether I think my reward, 
when I have ſubdued the moſt charming woman in 
the world, will be equal to mv trouble ?—Which, 
thinkeſt the u, a woman of (ſpirit will ſooneſt forgive, 
the undcrvaluing varlet who can put ſuch a queſtion ; 
or him, who prefers the purſuit and conqueſt of a fine 


woman to all the joys of life ?—Have I not known 


cena virtuous woman, as ſhe would be thought, 


vow everlaſting antipathy to a man, who gave out 


that ſhe was too old tor him to attempt ? 
But another word or two, as to t':y objection re- 
lating to my trouble and my reward. 


Does 


— 
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Does not the keen foxhunter endanger his neck ang. 
his bones in purſuit of a vermin, which, when killed 
is neither. fit food for men nor dogs? | D 

Do not the hunters of the nobl-r game value the 
veniſon leſs than the ſport ? 

Why then ſhould I be reflected upon, and the Sex 
'affronted, for my patience and perſeverance in the 
moſt noble of all chaces; and for not being a poacher 
in love, as thy queſtion may be made to imply ? 

Learn of thy maſter, for the future, to treat more 
reſpeQfully a ſex that yields us our prineipaldiverſions. 
and delights, 
Proceed anon: 


LETTER LXXVI. 
Mr. LOVELAcE; In Continuation, | 


TIX TELL fay' thou, that mine is the moſt plots 
ting heart in'the world. Thou doſt me ho- 


nour : and I thank thee heartily... Thou art no bad 


dge. How like Boileau's parſon, I ſtrut behind my. 
double chin! Am | not obliged. to deſer ve thy com- 


pliment ?—And wouldſt thou have me repent of a. 


murder before I have committed it? 

The virtues and Graces are this Lady's handmaids. 
„She was certainly born to adorn the age ſhe was 
© given to. — Well ſaid, Jack—* And would be an. 
* ornament to the firſt dignity. But what praiſe is 


that, unleſs the firſt. dignity were adorned with the. 


„ 


firſt merit ?—Dignity | gewgaw |! 


Firſt dignity! 


Thou idiot! —Art thou, who knoweſt me, ſo taken. 


with ermine and tinfel ?—lI, who have won the gold, 


am only fit to wear it. For the future therefore cor- 


rect thy ſtyle, and proclaim her the ornament of the 


happieſt man, and (reſpeCting herſelf and Sex) the. 


greateſt conqueror in the world. 


Then, that ſhe loves me, as thou imagineſt, by 


no means appears clear to me, Her conditional of- 


5 fers 
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| fers to renounce me z the little confidence ſhe places 
in me; intitle me to aſk, What merit can ſhe have 
with a man, who won bby 7 in ſpite of herſelf ; and. 
who fairly, in ſet and obitinate battle, took her pri- 
ſoner ? 

As to what thou inferreſt from her eye when with. 
us, thou knoweſt ictiarg of her heart from that, if 
thou imagineſt, there was one glance of love ſhot 


from it. Well did | note her eye, and plainly did J. 


ſee, that it was ail but juſt civil diſguſt to me and to, 


the company I had brought her into. Her early re- 
tiring that night againſt alli intreaty, might have con- 
ern thee, that there was very little of the gentle 
in her heart for me.. And her eye never. knew what; 
it was to contradict her heart. 


She is thou ſayeſt, All mind, So ſay I. But why 


houldſt thou imagine, that ſuch a mind as hers, 
meeting. with ſuch a one as mine; and, to dwell. 


upon the word, meeting with an Cation in hers 
to meet, ſhould not propagate minds like her own ? 


No doubt of it, as thou ſayeſt, The devils would 


rejoice in the tall of ſuch a lady. But this is my con- 
fidence, that I ſhall have it in my power to marry 


when will. And if I do her this juſtice, ſhall I not 
have a claim to. her gratitude? And will ſhe not 
think herſelf the Obliged, rather than the Obliger ? 
Then, let me tell thee, Belford, it is impoſſible fo 


far to hurt the morals of this lady, as thou and thy 
brother -varlets ha ve hurt others of the Sex, who now 
are caſting about the town firebrands and double 
death. — Take ye that thiſtle to mumble upon. 


You will, perhaps, tell me, that among all the 


objects of your reſpective attempts, there was not one 


of the 1ank and merit of my charming Miſs Harlowe. 


But let me aſk, has it not been a conſtant maxim 
with us, that the greater the merit on the woman's 


fide, the nobler the victory on the man's ?—And as. 
to rank, ſenſe of honour, ſenſe of ſhame, pride of fa- 


mily, 
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mily, may make rifled rank get up, and ſhake itſelf to A 


rights: And if any thing come of it, ſuch a one may 
ſuffer only in her pride, by being obliged to take up 
with a ſecond-rate match inſtead of a firſt ; ang 
as it may fall out, be the happier, as well as the more 
uſeful, for the miſadverture ; ſince (taken off of her 
publick gaddings, and domeſticated by her diſgrace) ſhe 
will have reaſon to think herſelf obliged to the man 
who has ſaved her from further reproach ; while her 


fortune and alliance will lay an obligation upon him * 


and her paſt fall, if ſhe have prudence and conſciouſ- 
_ neſs, will be his preſent and future ſecurity. 

But a poor girl; ſuch a one as my Roſebud for in- 
ſtance ; having no recalls from education—Peing 


driven out of every family that pretendsto reputation, 
perſecuted moſt perhaps by fuch as have only kept 


their ſecret better ; and having no refuge to fly to 
The common, the ſtews, the ſtreet, is the fate of ſuch 


a poor wretch; penury, want, and diſeaſe, her ſure 


attendants; and an untimely end perhaps cloſes the 
miſerable ſcene. 

And will ye not now all join to ſav, that it is 
more manly to attack a lion than a ſheep ?—Thoy 
knoweſt, that I always illuſtrated my eagleſhip, by 
aiming at the nobleſt quarries; and by diſdaining to 
make a ſtoop at wrens, phil-tits, and wagtails, 

The worſt, reſpeQing myſelf, in the caſe before 
me, is, that my triumph, when completed, will be ſo 
glorious a one, that I ſhall never be able to keep up 
toit. All my future attempts muſt be poor to this. 
I ſhall be as unhappy after a while, from my re-- 


fleQions upon this conqueſt, as Don John of Auſtria 


was in his, on the renowned viQtory of Lepanto, 


whenhe found, that none of his future atchievements. 


could keep with his early glory. | 
I am ſenſible, that my ple is and my reafonings may 
de caſily anſwer'd, and perhaps juſtly cenſured ; but 


by whom cenſured ? Not by any of the Confraternity, | 


whole 


„wle 
carr 


) 
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\ whoſe conſtant courſe of life, even long before I be- 


came your genera], to this hour, has juſtified what 
ve now, in a fit of ſqueamiſhneſs, and thro? envy 
condemn, Having therefore vindicated myſelf and 
my intentions to You, that is all I am at preſent con- 
cerned for. | 

Be convinced then, that I (according to our prin- 
ciples) am right, hu wrong; or, at leaſt, be ſilent. 
But I command thee to be convinced. And in thy 
next, be ſure to tell me that thou art. 


LETTER LXXVII. 
Mr. BIrenb, To ROBERT LOVELACE, Eſq; 
| Edgwere, T kurſday, May 4. 


T Know that thou art ſo abandoned a man, that to 
give thee the beſt reaſonsin the world againſt what 


thou haſt once reſolved upon, will be but acting the 
madman, whom once we ſaw trying to buffet down 
a hurricane with his hat. I hope, however, that the 
Lady's merit will ſtill avail her with thee. But if 


thou perſiſteſt : if thou wilt avenge thyſelf on this 
twect lamb, which thou haſt ſingled out from a flock 
thou hateſt, for the fanlts of the dogs who kept it: If 
thou art not to be moved by beauty, by learning, by 


prudence, by innocence, all ſhining out in one charm- 


ing object; but ſhe muſt fall; fall by the man whom 
ſhe has choſen for her protector; I would not for a 
thouſand worlds have thy crime to anſwer for. 
Upon my faith, Lovelace, the ſubject ſticks with 
me, notwithſtanding 1 find I have not the honour of 
the Lady's good opinion, And the more, when J re- 
fle ct upon her father's brutal curſe, and the villainous 
hard-heartedneſs of all her family.—But, nevertheleſs, 
{ ſhould be deſirous to know (if thou wilt proceed) by 
what gradations, arts, and contrivances, thou effecteſt 


thy ingrateful parpoſe.—And, O Lovelace, I conjure 


thee, if thou art a nan, let not tle: ſpecious devils 
thou 
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thou haſt brought her among, be ſuffered to triumph, | 


over her; nor make her the victim of unmanly ar;;. 
| fices. If ſhe yield to fair ſeduction, if I may fo expreſs 
myſelf ; if thou can't raiſe a weakneſs in her by love 
or by arts not inhuman; I ſhall the leſs pity her. And 
ſhall then conclude, that there 1s not a woman inthe 
world who can reſiſt a bold and reſolute lover. 

A meſſenger is juſt now arrived from my uncle, 
The mortification, it ſeems, is got up to his knee; 
and the ſurgeons declare, that he cannot live many 
days. He therefore ſends for me directly, with theſe 
| ſhocking words, That I will come and eloſe his eyes. 
My ſervant, or his, muſt of neceſſity, be in town 
every-day on his caſe, or on other affairs, and one of 
them ſhall regularly attend you for any letter or com- 
mands: And it will be charity to write to me as often 
as you can. For altho' I am likely to be a conſider - 
able gainer by the poer man's death, yet I can't ſay, 
that I at all love theſe ſcenes of Death and the Doctor 
ſo near me. The Dofor and Death I ſhould have 
| ſaid; for that's the natural order; and, generally 
ſpeaking, the one is but the harbingerto the other, 
If therefore you decline to oblige-me, I ſhall think 
you are diſpleaſed with my freedom. But let me tell 
you at the ſame time, that no man has a right to be 
diſpleaſed at freedoms taken with him for faults he is 
not aſhamed to be guilty of. Fo Dong eh 

ES J. BELFORD. 


LETTER LU, 
Miſs CLARISSA HARLOWE, To Miſs Hows. 


Thank you and Mr. Hickman for his letter ſent 
me with ſuch kind expedition; and proceed to 
obey my dear menacing tyranneſs. 


She then gives the particulars of what paſſed between 
herſelf and Mr. Lovelace, en Tueſday morning, in 


relation 


mY 
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relation ts his four friends, and to Miſs Parting- 
ton, pretty much to the ſame effe4 as in Mr. 
Lovelace's letter Numb. Ixxii. And then pro- 
ceeds. | 

He 1s conſtantly accuſing me of over-ſcrupulouſ- 


ness. He ſays, I am always out of humour with 


him. That I could not have behaved more reſervedly 
to Mr. Solmes: And that it is contrary to all his hopes 
and notions that he ſhould not, in ſo long a time, 
find himſelf able to inſpire the perſon whom he hoped 
ſo ſoon to have the honour to call his, with the leaſt 
diſtinguiſhing tenderneſs for him beforehand. 

Silly and partial incroacher | not to know what to 
a:tribute the reſerve I am forced to treat him with. 
But his pride has eaten up his prudence. It is indeed 
a dirty low pride, that has ſwallowed up the true pride, 
which thould have ſet him above the vanity that has 
over-run him. Have you not beheld the man, when 
| was your happy gueſt, as he walked tohis chariot, 
looking about him, as if to obſerve what eyes his ſpe- 


cious perſon and air had attracted? But indeed we 


have ſeen homely coxcombs as proud as if they had 
perſons to be proud of; at the ſame time, that it was 
apparent, that the pains they took about themſelves 
but the more expoſed their defects. The man whois 


fond of being thought more or better than he is, as [ 


have often thought, but provokes a ſcrutiny into his 
pretenſions : and that cenerally produces contempt. 
For pride, as I believe 1 have heretofore obſerved, is 
an infallible ſign of weakneſs; of ſomething wron 
in the head or heart. He that exalts himſelf, inſults 
his neighbour ; who is provoked to queſtion in him 
even that merit, which, were he modeit, would per- 
haps be allowed to be his due. 


You will ſay that I am very grave ; And fo I am. 


Mr. Lovelace is extremely ſunk in my opinion ſince 
Monday night: Nor ſee [ before me any thing that 
can 


_—_ 
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can afford me a pleaſing hope. For what, with a ming * 
fo unequal as his, can be my beſt hope? 

I think I mentioned to you, in my former, that m 
cloaths were brought me. You flutter'd me fo, fthat 
I am not ſure 1 did. But I know I deſigv'd it. They 
were brought me on Thur ſday; but neither my few 
guineas with them, nor any of my books, except a 
Drexelius on Eternity, the good old Practice of Piety, 
and a Francis Spira. My brother's wit, ſuppofe. 
He thinks he does well to point out death and deſpair 
to me. TI wiſh for the one, and every now-and-then, 
am on the bi ink of the other. 5 

Vou will the leſs wonder at my being ſo very ſo- 
lemn, when, added tothe above, and to my uncertain 
ſituation, I teil you, that they have fent me with theſe 
books a letter from my couſin Morden. It has ſet 
my heart againſt Mr. Lovelace. Againſt myſelf too. 
I fend it incloſed. If you pleaſe, my dear, you may 
read it here. | 


LETTER LXXIS. 
- To Miſs Cranriss a HarLowE. 


3 Florence, April 13. 
Am extremely concerned to hear of a difference 
betwixt the reſt of a family, ſo near and dear to 

me, and Tou ſtill dearer to me than any of the reſt. 

My couſin James has acquainted me with the offers 

you have had, and your refuſals. I wonder not at 
either. Such charming promiſes at ſo early an age, 
as when I left England; and thoſe promiſes, as I have 
often heard, fogreatly exceeded, as well in your per- 
ſon as mind, how much muſt you be admir'd | How 
few muſt there be worthy of you! 


Your parents, the moſt indulgent in the world, to 


a child the moſt deſerving, have given away, it ſeems, 
to your refuſals of ſeveral gentlemen ;—— They bave 
1 


} 
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contented themſelves at laſt to name One with earneſ - 


* neſs to you, becauſe of the addreſs of Another they 


cannot approve of. 

They had not reaſon, it ſeems, from your beha- 
viour, to thirk you greatly averſe; ſo they proceed- 
ed: Perhaps too haſtily for a delicacy like yours. 


But when all was fixed on their parts, and moſt ex- 
traordinary terms concluded in your favour; terms, 


which abundantly ſhew the gentleman's juſt value for 
you; you fly off with a warmth and vehemence little 
ſuited to that ſweetneſs which gave grace to all your 
ations. | 5 
I know very little of either of the gentlemen: But 
of Mr. Lovelace I know more than of Mr. Solmes. I 
wiſh I could ſay, more to his advantage than I can. 
As to every qualification but «xe, your brother owns 
there is no compariſon :—But that one outweighs all 
the reſt together. It cannot be thought, that Miſs 
Clariſſa Harlowe will diſpenſe with MoRALs ina 
huſband, 


What, my deareſt couſin, ſhall I firſt plead to von 


on this occaſion ? Your duty, your intereſt, your 
temporal, and your eternal welfare, do, and may all 
depend upon this ſingle point, The morality of a huſ- 


band. A wife cannot always have it in her power to 
be good, or to do good, if ſhe has a wicked huſband, 


as a good huſband may, if he has a bad wife. V ou 
preſerve all your religious regards, 1 underſtand ;—I 
wonder not that you do: I ſhould have wonder'd, had 
you not; But what can you promiſe yourfelf, as to 
perſeverance in them, with an immoral huſband ? 


If your parents and you differ in ſentiments on this 
important occaſion, let me aſk you, my dear couſin, 


who ought to give way ?——1 own to you, that I 
ſhould have thought there could not any-where have 


been a more ſuitable match for you, than with Mr. 


Lovelace, had he been a moral man. I ſhould have 
very little to fay againſt a man, of whole actions I 
| Am 
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am not to ſet up myſelf as a judge, did he not addref; 
my couſin. But, on this occaſion, let me tell you 
my dear Clariſſa, that Mr. Lovelace cannot poflibly 
deſer ve you. He may reform, you'll ſay ; but he 
may not, Habit is not ſoon ſhovuk off. Libertines, 
who are libertines in defiance of talents, of ſuperior 
* kghts, of conviction, hardly ever reform but by mi- 
racle, or by incapacity, Well do I know my own 
ſex. Well am I able to judge of the probability of 
the reformation of a licentious young man, who has 
not been faſten'd upon by ſickneſs, by afflition, by 
calamity: Who has a proſperous run of fortune be- 
fore him: His ſpirits high: His will uncontroulable: 
The eompany he keeps, perhaps ſuch as himſelf, con- 
firming him in all his courſes, aſſiſting him in all his 
enterprizes. FEY 
As to the other gentleman, ſuppoſe, my dear cou- 
fin, you don't like him at preſent, it is far from being 
unlikely, that you will tereafter : Perhaps the more, 
for not liking him nzw. He can hardly ſink lower in 
your opinion: He may riſe. Very ſeldom is it, that 
high expectations are ſo much as folerably anſwered, 
How indeed can they, when a fine and extenſive ima- 
gination carries its expectation infinitely beyond 
reality, in the higheſt of our ſublunary enjJoyments ? 
A lady adorned with ſuch an imagination ſees no de- 
fect in a favour'd object, becaule ſhe is not conſcious 
of any in herſelf, till it is too late to rectify the miſ- 
takes occaſioned by her generous credulity. 
But ſuppoſe a perſon of your talents were to marry 
a man of inferior talents ; who, in this caſe, can 
be ſo happy in kerfelf, as Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe ? 
What delight do you take in doing good? How hap- 
pily do you devote the ſeveral portions of the na uta 
day to your own improvement, and to the advantage 
of all that move within your ſpherc ?—And ther.juch 
is your taſte, ſuch are your acquircments in the po- 


liter ſtudies, and in the politer amuſcments 3 ſuch 
your 


- your excellence in allthe different parts of oeconomy, 


with a mind more impure than moſt of his ſpecies! 


all your own laudable purſuits. You muſt enter into 
be forſaken by yours, becauſe of the ſcandal he daily 
gives, Can you hope, couſin, with ſuch a man as 
conſider, which of your preſent laudable delights you 


ones to follow him in? How could you brook to go 
backward, inſtead of forward, in thoſe duties which 


bas not the addreſs of Mr. Lovelace But what a 
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it for a young lady's inſpe ion and practice, thatyour 
friends would wiſh you to be taken off, as little as poſ- 
ſible, by regards that might be called merely perſonal 2 

But as to what may be the conſequence reſpecting 
yourſelf, reſpecting a young lady of your exalted ta- 
tents, from the preference you are ſuſpected to give to 
a libertine, I would haveyou, my dear couſin, conſi- 
der what That may be.—A mind to pure, to mingle 


Such a man as This will ingroſs all your ſolicitudes. 
He will perpetually fill you with anxieties for him and 
for yourſelf, The divine and civil powers defied, and 
their ſan&tions broke thro? by him, on every not mere- 
ly accidental, but meditated occaſion. To be agree · 
able to him, and to hope to preſerve an intereſt in his 
affections, you muſt probably be obliged to abandon 


his pleaſures and diſtaſtes: you muſt give up your own 
virtuous companions for his profligate ones: Perhaps 


This, to be long ſo good as you mw are; If not, 


would chooſe to give up? Which of his culpable 


you now fo exemplary perform? And how do you 
know, if you once give way, where you ſhall be 
ſuffer'd, where you ſhall be able, to ſtop? 

Your brother acknowledges, that Mr. Solmes is not 
near ſo agreeable in perſon, as Mr. Lovelace. But 
what is perſon, with ſuch a lady as [ have the honour 
to be now writing to?—He owns like ie, that he 


mere perional advantage is addreſs, without morals E 
A lady had better take a huſband whoſe manners 
the were to faſhion, than to find them ready-faſhio i'd 

| to 
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to her hand, at the price of his morality; a price that 
is often paid for travelling accompliſhments. O my 
dear couſin, were you but with us here at Florence, 
or at Rome, or at Paris (where alſo I deſired for ma- 
ny months), to ſee the gentlemen, whoſe ſuppoſed 
rough Engliſh manners at ſetting out are 10 be poliſh'g, 
and what their improvementsare in their return thro? 
the ſame places, you would infinitely prefer the man 
in his fir/# ſtage, to the ſame man in his laſt. You 
find the difference on their return: Foreign faſhions, 
foreign vices, and foreign diſeaſes too, often complete 
the man, and to deſpiſe his own country and coun— 
trymen, himſelf (till more deſpicable, than the my? 
deſpicable of thoſe he deſpiſes : Theſe too generally 


make up, with a mixture ofan unbluſhing effrontery, 


the travelled gentleman! 


Mt. Lovelace, I know, deſerves to have an ex- 


ception made in his favour ; for he is really a man of 
parts and learning: He was eſteemed ſo both here 


and at Rome; and a fine perſon, and a generous turn 


of mind, gave him great advantages. But you need 


not to be told, that a libertine man of ſenſe does infi- 
nitely more miſchief, than a libertine of weak parts 


is able todo. And this ! will tell you farther, that it 
was Mr. Lovelace's own fault that he was not till 
more reſpected than he was, among the Literati here. 
There were, in ſhort, ſome Aberties, in which he in- 
dulged himieif, that endangered bis perſon and his 
liberty ; and made the beſt and moſt worthy of thoſe 
who honour'd him with their notice, give him up ; 
and his ſtay both at Florence and at Rome "ON 
than he deſigned, 


This is all I chooſeto ſay of Mr. Lovelace. Thad 
much rather have had reaſon to give him a quite con- 


trary character. But as to rakes or libertines in gene- 
ral, I, who know them well, muſt be allowed, becauſe 


of the miſchiefs they have always i in their hearts, and 
too 
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* $60 often in their power to do your Sex, to add ſtill 


+ few more words upon this topic. | 
A Libertine,, my dear couſin, a plotting, an in- 
triguing Libertine, muſt be generally remorſeleſs — 
Unjuſt he muſt always be. The noble rule, of doing 
to others what he would have done to himſelf, 1s the 
firſt rule he breaks; an every day he breaks it; the 
oftener, the greater his triumph. He has great con- 
tempt for your ſex: He believes no woman chaſte, 
becauſe he is a profligate: Every woman who favours. 
nim, confirms him in his wicked incredulity. He 


is always plotting to extend the miſchiefs he delights 


in. If a woman loves ſuch a man, how can ſhe bear 
the thought of dividing her intereſt in his affections, 
with half the town, and that, perhaps, the dregs of 
it.?Then ſo ſenſual!—How will a young lady of 
your delicacy bear with ſo ſenſual a man? a man who 
makes a jeſt of his vows ; and who, perhaps, will 
break your ſpirit by the moſt unmarly inſults. To 
be a libertine, at letting out, all compunEtion, all hu- 


manity, muſt be overcome. To continue to be a 


libertine, is to continue to be every thing vile and 
inhuman. Prayers, tears, and the moſt abject ſub- 
miſſion, are but fuel to his pride : Wagering per- 
haps with lewd companions, and, not improbably, 


with lewder women, upon inſtances which he boaſts 


of tothem of-your patient ſufferings and broken ſpirit, 
and bringing them home to witneſs to both. I write 
what I know ag been. f 


mention not fortunes ſquander'd, eſtates mort- 


gaged or ſold, and poſterity robb'd: Nor yet a muol- 


titude of other evils, too groſs, too ſhocking, to be 

mentioned to a delicacy like yours. 
All theſe, my dear couſin, to be ſhunn'd, all the 

evils I have named to be avoided; the power of do- 


ing all the good you have been accuſtomed to do, 


Preſerved, nay, increaſed, by the ſeparate proviſion 


that will be made for you: Your charming diverſions, 
Vo1., III. and 
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and exemplary employments all maintained; and 
every good habit perpetuated : And all by one ſacri— 
fice, the fading pleaſure of the eye: Who would not 
(ſince every thing is not to be met with in one man; 
who would not) to preſerve ſo many eſſentiale, give 
up ſo light, ſo unpermanent a pleaſure ? 

Weigh all theſe things, which | might inſiſt upon 
to more advantage, did | think it neeatu} to one of 
your prudence : Weigh them well, my beloved cou- 
fin ; and if it be not the will ot your parents that you 

- ſhould continue ſingle, reſolve to oblige them, and 
let it not be ſaid, that the powers of fancy ſhall (as in 
many others of your ſex) be too hard for your duty 
and your prudence. The leſs agreeable the man, the 
more obliging the compliance: Remember, that he 
is a ſober man: A man who has reputation to loſe, 
and whoſe reputation therefore is a ſecurity for his 

Zood benayiour to you. 

You have an opportunity offer*d you, to give the 
nigheſt inftince that can be given, of filial duty ;— 
Embrace it; it is worthy of you; it is expected from 
vou: however, for your inclination ſake, one may be 
forry that you are called upon to give it. Let it be 
;aid, that you have been able to lay an obligation 
apon your parents (A proud word, my couſin!) which 
You could not do, were it not laid againſt Vour incli- 
nation I-Upon parents, who have laid a thoutand 
upon you; who have given up many points to you, 
even of this very nature: And in their turn, for the 
lake of their own authority, as well as judgment, ex- 
pect to be cbliged. : 

hope, I ſhall ſoon, in perſon, congratulate you 
upon This your meritorious compliance. 'T'o ſettle 
and give up my truſteeſhip, is one of the principal 
motives of my leaving theſe parts. I ſhall be glad to 
lettie it, to every one's ſatisſaction; to Yours parti- 
cnlarly. If on my arrival 1 find a happy union, as 
format, reign in family ſodear to me, it will be an 
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unſpeakable pleaſure to me; and I ſhall perhaps ſo 
diſpoſe my affairs, as to be near you for ever. 


I have written a very long letter, and will add ne 
more, than that I am, with the greateſt reſpe&, my 
deareſt couſin, £31, 


Your moſt aſfectionate and faithful ſervant, 
. WM. MoRDEN. 


I will ſuppoſe, my dear Miſs Howe, that you have 
read my couſin's letter. It is now in vain to wiſh it 
had come ſooner. But if it had, I might perhaps 
have been fo raſh as to give Mr. Lovelace the fatal 
meeting, as I little thought of going off with him. 
But I ſhould hardly have given him the exp*ation 
of ſo doing, previous to the meeting, which made him 
come prepared; and the revocation of which he ſo 


_ artfully made ineffectual. 


Perſecuted as I was, and little expecting fo much 


condeſcenſion, as my aunt, to my great mortification, 


has told me (and youconfirm) that 1 ſhould have met 

with, it is, however, hard to ſay, what I ſhould ot 
ſhould not have done, as to meeting him, had it come 
in time: But this effect I verily believe it would have 
had, — To have made me inſiſt with all my might, 
on going over, out of all their ways, to the kind writer 


of the inſtruQtive letter, and made a father, a protec- 


tor, as well as a friend, of a couſin, who is one of my 
truſtees. This, circumſtanced as I was, would have 


been a natural, atleaſt an unexceptionable protection. 


—PBut I was to be unhappy ! And how it cuts me to 
the heart to think, that I can already ſubſcribe to my 
couſin's character of a libertine, ſo well drawn in the 
letter which I ſuppoſe you now to have read! 

That ſuch a vile character, which ever was my ab- 
horrence, ſhould fall to my lot But depending on 
my own ſtrength ; having no reaſon to apprehend 
danger from headfirong and diſgraceful impulſes, I 
| WW too 
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too little, perhaps, caſt up my eyes to the Supreme 


Director: In whom, miſtruſting myſelf, I ought te 
have placed my whole confidence And the more, 
when I ſaw myſelf {o- perſiſtingly addreſſed by a man 
of this character. | 5 5 
Inexperience and preſumption, with the help of a 
brother and ſiſter, who have low ends to anſwer in 
my diſgrace, have been my ruin —A hard word, 
my dear! But 1 repeat it upon deliberation : Since, 
let the beſt happen, which nv can happen, my repu- 
tation is Ceſtroved;z 'a Rake is my pertien : And 
what That portion is, my couſin Morden's letter has 
acquainted us. \ ' | 
Pray keep it by you, till called for. I faw it not 
myſelf (having not the heart to inſpect my trunks) 


till this morning. I would not for the world This 


man ſhould ſee it; becauſe it might occaſion miſchief 
between the moſt violent ſpirit, and the moſt ſettled 
brave one, in the world, as my ccuſin's is ſaid to be. 
This letter was incloſed (opened) in a blark cover, 
Scorn and deteſt me as they will, I wonder that one 
line was rot ſent with it—were it but to have more 
particularly pointed the deſign of it, in the ſame ge- 
nerous ſpirit, that ſent me the Spira,—The ſealing 
of the cover was with black wax. I hope there is 
no new cccaſion in the family to give reaſon for black 
wax. But if there were, it would, to be ſure, have 
been mention'd, and laid at my door—perhaps too 
juttly ! e . 
| had begun a letter to my couſin; but laid it by, 
becauſe of the uncertainty of my ſituation, and ex- 


peAing evety-day, for ſeveral days paſt, to be at a 
greater certainty, You bid me write to him, fome 


time ago, vou know. Then it was 1 began it: For 
| have great pleaſure in obeying you in all IL may. 80 
I evght to have ; fer you are the only friend left me: 
And moreover, you generally honour me with your 
cwn obſervance of the advice'l take the — 
| CHE 
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offer you: For I pretend to ſay, I give better advice 


than | have taken. And fo I had need. For, | 
know. not how it comes about, but I am, in my own 
opinion, a poor Joſt creature : And yet cannot charge 
myſelf with one criminal or faulty inclination, Do 
you know, my dear, how This can be? 

Yet Ican tell you how, I believe :—One devious 
ſtep at ſetting out I hat muft be it: Which pur- 
ſued, has led me ſo far out of my path, that I am in 
a wilderneſs of doubt and error; and never, never, 
hall find my way out of it: For aitho? but one pace 
awry at firſt, he has led me hundreds and hundreds 
of miles out of my path: And the poor eſtray has 
not one kind friend, nor has met with one directing 


paſſenger, to help her to recover it. 


But I, preſumptuous creature! muſt rely fo much 
upon my own. knowledge of the right path —little 
apprehending. that an ignis fatuus withts falſe fires 
(and yet Thad heard enough of ſuch) would ariſe to 
miſlead me] And now, in the midſt of fens and quag- 
mires, it plays around. me, andaround me, throwing 
me back again, whenever I think:myſelf in the.right 
track. — But there is one common point, in which all 
ſhall meet, err widely as they may. In That 1 ſhall 
be laid quietly. down at laſt: And then will all my ca- 
lamities be at end. 

But how I ſtray again; ſtray from my intention | 


I would only have ſaid, that I had begun a letter to 
my couſin Morden fome time ago: But that, now. 


T can never endit. You will believe I cannot : For 
how ſhall I tell him, that all his compliments are 
miſbcſtowed: That all his. advice is thrown away : 
All his warnings vain: And that even my higheſt 
ex pe dation is to be the wile of that free liver, whoia 
he fo pathetically warns me to ſhun? 

Let me, however, have your prayers joined with 
my.cun,.(my tate depending, as it ſeems, upon the 
lips of tuch:a man), That, whatever ſhall be my 
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© deſtiny, That dreadful part of my father's maledic- 
© tion, That I may be puniſhed by the man in whom 
he ſuppoſes I put my confidence, may not take 
place! That This for Mr. Lovelace's own ſake, and 
for the ſake of human nature, may not be — Or, if 
it be neceſſary, in ſupport ot the parental authority, 
that I ſhould be puniſhed by Aim, that it may not 
be by his premeditated or wilful baſeneſs; but that 
I may be able to acquit his intention, if not his ac- 
tion! Otherwiſe, my fault will appear to be doubled 
in the eye of the event-judging world. And yet, me- 
thinks, I would be glad, that the unkindneſs of my 
father and uncles, whoſe hearts have already been too 
much wounded by my error, may be juſtify'd inevery 
article, excepting in this heavy curſe: And that my 
father willbe pleaſed to withdraw 'That, before it be 
generally known, at leaſt that moſt dreadful part of 
it which regards futurity ! 
_ I muſt lay down my pen: I muſt brood over theſe 


A 
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* reflections: Once more, before I incloſe my cou- 


ſin's letter, I will peruſe it: And then J ſhall have 
it by heart. 
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